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I tween the fifty-fourth and fifty-ninth degrees 
9 of North latitude, extends about two hun- 


ured and ſeventy-eight miles in length, the 


breadth amounting in ſome places to near one 


hundred; containing an area of | twenty-ſeven 


the ſouth it borders upon England: on the north, 


eaſt, and weſt, it is waſhed by the Deucaledonian, 
German, and Iriſh ſeas. The firſt and great divi- 
ſion of this country is that of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the Lowlands and the Highlands, "which 
were originally inhabited by two nations that widely 


_ differed from each other in language, garb, man- 


ners, cuſtoms, and diſpoſition. Theſe differences 
ſtill ſubſiſt; though the families of both are gos 

intimately blended together, by means of thoſe 
| 1" 0f allianc 
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COTLAND, or North. Britain, lying be- 
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Vale or glens belew, ſome of them ſo narke 


.Irom the mountaineers. Þ 
ſavage and horrendous to the eye of a ſtranger, 
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2 PRESENT STATE of the WORLD. 


os and marriages that in the courſe of many 
wundred years muſt haye happened among peo- 
Yo ed by Hutusifnch ft thn Hinz fd 


der the ſame laws and government. Notwith- 


ſtanding this communication, a national and ran- 


corous prejudice ſtill prevails between the High- 
landers and people bf the Bowlands. The High- 
lands engroſs more than one half of Scotland; 
extending from Dumbartonſhire to the moſt nor- 


thern of thy iſland a ſpaceroſ two hundred 
miles d ee lad Lom ey Go an 


hundred. This tract, however, includes ſeveral 
extenſive diſtricts of low, fruitful ground, inha- 


Wick. bx People, whe aps ig All jelbedts. diffcrang 


othing can be. more 


than the appearance of the Highlands, compoſed 


15 5 of blut rocks and'duſky mountains, heãped upon 


one another even above the clouds, their inter- 
ſtices rendered impaſſable by bogs, their ſides em- 


browned with heath, and theif fummits covered 
with ſnow, which lies all the year unthawed, 


pPöooring from their jagged: ſides a thouſand tom 


rents and roaring cataracts that fall into glagthy 
deep, and:diſmal, as lo be altogether-impenetrablo 


bycthe rays of the ſun a yet even theſe. mountains 


* 


being 


din ſeme places ſoped into agrecable greet = 
Bills fel fer paſture, and ſkirted or interſperſed 


with: pleaſans traths or Vallies capable of i cultivas 
tien . he moustainerta may ſurely boaſt of their 
unadulterated by any foreign mixture; 
Whergaß their neighbours are a ſtrange medley or 
Britahs, Saxons, Danes, Norwegians, French; 
Engliſh, and Highlanders. It may be unneceſſary 
te Obſerve, that the Lowlandera of Scotland ſpealæ 


an antient dialect oft the Engliſh language, inter- 


larded with many terms and idioms which they 
Pods 26 anten dd nee e nz, bdeamnowed. . 
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all N under the name of Scots, go- 


home, they always, when abroad, acknowledge, and 
 alliſt one another as friends and countrymèn. Some 
authors have divided Scotland into that part which 
lies to the ſouthward of the Frith, and that vhich 


ies to the northward: but the true diviſion is like 


4 * * 
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the kingdom of Scotland. 
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of which there are above forty 
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_ {MounTamns, Rivers, Laxzs, and Foxggrs-- 


l 9444 * * 
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The face of this country exhibits a very moun· 
rainous appearance, eſpecially to the welt and 
many large and long tracts of plain ground fit for, 
all the purpoſes of agriculture. It is divided from 
5 caſt to welt, by a chain of huge mountains, known 


* 1 Grants-Bain, or the Grampian 
ils. Th 


re is another chain called the Pentland 


Hills, Which run through Lothian, and join the 
05 Mar, alt of Tweedale: a third, called Lammer 


Muir, riſing near the eaſtern coaſt, runs weſtward 


1 


th ough the Merſe : but beſides theſe, there is a 
vaſt number of detached hills and mountains re- 
markable for their ſtupendous height and declivity. 
Li + There 


that of England into ſhires, counties, ſtewattries 
dr bailiwicks, 
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Some of the freſh-water lakes are be 
of water incredibly deep, and ſurprizingly ex- 


< PRESENT STATE of the WORLD. 
There is no country in the world better , ſupplied. 


than Scotland with rivers, lakes, rivulets, an 


fountains. Over and above the principal rivers of 
Tweed, Forth, Clyde, Tay, and Spey, there is 
an infinity of ſmaller ſtreams that contribute to 


the beauty, convenience, and advantage of the 


kingdom - Tweed takes its riſe from the borders 
of Annandale; ſerves às a boundary between Scot- 


land and England; and, after a long, ſerpentine, 
courſe, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea” at Berwick. 
Forth, the largeſt river in Scotland, riſes in Mon- 


teith near Callendar, paſſes by Stirling, and after a 
courſe of five and twenty leagues, runs into thearm 
of the ſea called the Frith of Forth, which divides 
the coaſt of Lothian from Fife. Cl de takes 
its riſe from Errick Hill, in the ſhire « Lanerk, 
traverſes the ſhire of Clydeſdale, to which it gives 
2 name, waſhes the city of Glaſgow, widens in 
its paſſage to the caſtle of Dumbarton, and forms 
the Firth of Clyde adjoining to the Triſh ſea, Tay, 
other large. river, derives its ſource from Loch- 


an 

; T ay in Braidalbin, and after a ſouth-eaſt courſe, 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſea below Dundee. 'Spay, 
or Spey, iſſues from a lake of the ſame name in 
Badenoch, and running a north-eaſterly courſe, 


falls into the German ocean, near Aberdour. | 
autiful pieces 


tended. There are ſeveral large foreſts. of fir in 
Scotland, and a great number of woods, which, 
however, produce very little timber of any con- 
ſequence, but the country in general is bare of 


trees, and in many places neither tree, ſhrub, nor 


any kind of plantation is to be ſeen. The "caſe 
has been otherwiſe of old; for huge trunks of 


trees are often dug from under-ground in Ne 
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In the North of Scotland, the day at Mid. 
ſummer is lengthened out to eighteen hours and 
live minutes; 10 that the ſhorteſt night does not 
exceed five hours and forty-five minutes: the 
night and day, in winter, is long and ſhort in te 
ſame proportion. The air of this kingdom is ge: 
nerally moiſt and temperate, ; except upon the _ 
tops of high mountains covered with eternal ſnow, _ 
where it is cold, keen, and piercing. In other 
parts it is tempered by warm vapours from the 
ſea, which environs it on three ſides, and runs far 
up into the land by friths, inlets, and indentations. 
This neighbourhood of the ſea, and the frequency 
of hills and mountains, produce a conſtant undu- 
lation in the air, and many hard gales, that purify 
the climate, which 1s for the moſt part agreeable 
and healthy. Scotland affords a great variety of 
foil in different parts of the country, which, being 
billy,” is in general beſt r : not, | 
bur that the Lowlands are as fertile, and if pro- 
perly incloſed and manured, would yield as good 
_ crops. of wheat, as any grounds in the iſland of 
Great-Britain. The water in Scotland is remark- 
ably pure, light, and agreeable to the ſtomach : 
but, over and above that which is uſed for the 
ordinary purpoſes of life, here are many medi- 
cinal ſprings of great note and wonderful efficacy, 
which ſhall be deſcribed in the account of parti- 8 


o oth, 5 
Prxopuctions: Mix gRAT, VEGETABLE, 
Scotland abounds with quarries of free-ſtone 
calily worked, which enable the people to build 
1 8 | 3 elegant 
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6 PRESENT STATE of the WORLD. 
elegant houſes, both in town and country, at a 
ſmall expence, eſpecially as they have Birney of 

lime ſtone, and labour very cheap. The eaſt, 
weſt, and northern parts of the country produce 
excellent coal; and where this is wanting, the 
natives burn turf and pęat for fuel; but there 
are ſome places where the poor people can find 
no other Hing than cow-dung, which they care- 
fully dry and depoſit for this purpoſe; nay, for 
Want of this convenience and comfort, they are 
often obliged in the winter to fit and ſpin by the 
light of lamps in their cow-houſes, which are 
| kept warm by the breath and perſpiration of their 
cattle. Chryſtals, variegated pebbles, and pre- 
cious ſtones, are found in many parts of Scotland; 
talc, flint, and ſea-ſhells, fuller's earth, potter's 
clay, and metals in great plenty. The country, 
produces iron and copper ore, a prodigious quan- 
| tity of lead mixed with a large proportion o 
E ſilver; and in fome places little bits of ſolid gold 
are gathered in brooks immediately after torrents. 
Asa Lowlands of Scotland, when duly coli. 
= - vated, yield rich harveſts of wheat; and indeed 


* 


| t muſt be owned that many parts of this king-. 
1 den teal the n e ee e 
= culture: but theſe improvements have not yet 
333 advanced into the weſtern and northern extremi- 


ties of the iſland, where we ſee nothing but 
ſecanty harveſts of oats, rye, and barley. The, 
Highlands are fo defective even in theſe, that, 
they are fain to import ſupplies of gatmeal from, 
Ireland and Liverpool. This ſcarcity, however, 
ve muſt not impute to the barrenneſs of the ſoil, 
ſo much as to the ſloth and poverty of the tenants, 
oppreſſed by rapacious landlords, who refuſe t 
| grant ſuch leaſes as would encourage the huſband- 
miman to improve his farm, and make himſelf. bet- 
deer acquainted with the ſeience of. agriculture 
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This is perfectly well underſtood in the Lorhiafs, 
where we ſee ſubſtantial inclöſures, plantations, 
meadows for hay and paſture, wide extended fields 
of wheat, the fruits of (kit and induftry; ard 


meet with farmers who: reh lands to the amount 
of four or five hindred pounds a year. Of plafts, 
this country produces an immenſe” variety, grows - 


ing wild in wood and vale; on toek and inbuntain, 


excluſive of thoſe: that are'raifed by the Hands of 


the huſbandman and gardeniet\/for food; phylic; 
ornament, and commerce; Their farm-gfbünds 
are well ſtocked with wheat, © rye, barley, Gats, 
hemp, and flax: their gardens produce great 
plenty of kitcheh-roors, ſallads, and gfeens, among 


which laſt; we reckon the coe wort: know. by the 


name of Scotch kail: their orchavds bear A variety 
of apples, pears, cherries, plumbs, ſtrawbefries, 
ooſeberries, raſpberries, and cuffants: here alſo 
apricots, nectarines, peaches, and ſometim̃es grapes; 
are brought to maturity. In a word; there is n 


thing whether ſtirub, fruit} 6f flower, that gr. )] 


in my part ef Sourh. Britain, which may not, 


with à lirtle pains, be brought te the ſame per- 
fection in the middle of Scotland. —— — 
eit 


trees and ſfrubs which are the national grbfthr of 
ttlis country, we may reekon the alt; t 
mountain aſn, crab-tree, and juniper, which laſt 
abounds to ſuch à degree in ſonie parts of the 
Highlands, thar — of 2 few miles; many 
tons of the berries might be yearly gathered: Bel 
ſides theſe, wo find the hawt Rv, the ſloœ; the dog. 
rote, futze; broom; fern, and whole kracks Of Tand 
and mountaihs covered with! ſtrotig heath. Fhis 
affords ſhelter for the myrtillis; che fruit of which; 
eallee bilberries, is here found in great abuidagce, 


as well as che bramblebetry, erahberry, and wild 
rendern, le abj bes eig the” teu, 


346M 4 lime 


; the | 
N . de ? as. 
birch, the poplar; the alder wittow; elder; hazle; 
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18 PRESENT STATE of the WORLD. 


lime and walnut-tree, are chiefly planted: about 
the houſes of gentlemen; but even the incloſures 


of quickſer appear naked for want of ſuch hedge- 


rows as adorn the country of England. Indeed, 

reat part of this kingdom lies naked and expoſed 
Pie a common; and other parts have no other 
encloſure than a paultry wall huddled up of looſe 


ſtones, which yields a bleak and mean proſpect, 
and ſerves no other purpoſe than that of —_— 
th 


gut the cattle. All the ſea coaſt is covered wi 
alga. marina, dulſe, and other marine plants, 
which. we have mentioned in our deſcription of 


ne,, 
There we have particularized, too, all the 


animals which are found on the continent or 
main land of Scotland. It may be neceſſary to 
bobſerve, that the Highlands are well ſtacked with 
red deer, and the ſmaller ſpecies called the ro- 
buck, as well as with hares, rabbits, foxes, wild 


cats, and badgers: that they abound: with all ſorts 
of game, and in particular with the growſe and 


heathcock, which laſt is not ſo frequent in other 


parts of the country. The two moſt remarkable 


birds in the Highlands are the capperkaily, and 
the tarmacan: the firſt is nearly as large as a 
turkey, frequents the moſt high and remote hills, 


is ſeldom ſeen, and counted a great rarity for the 


table, The tarmacan is a kind of pheaſant, 
about the ſize of the growſe, which is here called 
moor - fowl, but of a lighter colour. It feeds upon 


the tender tops of the fir branches, from which the 


_ fleſh contracts a kind of turpentine flavour, ex- 
tremely agreeable both to the palate and ſtomach: 
this bird is very ſhy, and reckoned a great deli- 
8 2 The gw yg rhe worry ee in ſize 

and plumage. reſembles a pheaſant; but his colour 
| is black and ſhinin : his mate, : bowever, much 
more nearly | reſembles a hen pheaſant,:-both-in - 


N LY . — ? 8 
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| bre and hue. The rivers and lakes pour forth 
a profuſion of ſalmon, trout, jack, and eels: the 
ſea-· coaſt ſwarms with all the productions of the 
ocean. The hills and mountains are covered with 
ſheep and black cattle: for exportation, as well as 
domeſtic uſe. Theſe are of iſmallifize, as are alſo 
the horſes bred in the Hi e but the LOW. 
landers uſe the 2 bree which came originally 
. em ea qo F T5 141 abs $3 12 Ph uy 1 
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fot VIC 220 is | DE Ly 
| What we have ſaid of the genius and isse | 
| of the iſlanders; may be applied to thoſe who; in- 
habit the Highlands of Scotland. They are, in 
E brave, \paſſionate, and vindictive. The 
anders accuſe them of inſincerity, cruelty, 
1 rapine: the 'Engliſh writers repreſent them 
zs inſufferably proud, ridiculouſly vain, and into- 
lerably naſty. If the truth muſt be owned, clean- 
lineſs is a virtue very rarely found in this part of 
the world. Perſons of education, fortune, and 
ſentiment, ought to be exempted from this na- 
tional reproach. In the Low- country, the nobi- 
lity and gentry are ſaid to be infected with the 
ide and inſolence of their Highland brethten: 
ut, we apprehend, their character will be found 
nearly congenial with thoſe of the fame rank and 
fortune in Eng land and other countries. Perhaps 
they ma 3 articular in cheriſhing a family- 
pride, inherited and ſoothed from eneration to 
generation, through a long ſeries of progenitors. 
This pride, however, ſeldom a e — 7 
avarice, when they are tempted with 5 
ſion: theſe they are ſaid to ſollicit with abel . | 
importunity, and to hold ond the moſt abjeck 
terms. The eftates: of the Scottiſn Sue 


—_ N ſmall and indiviſible; * 
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brothers commence. adventurers, quit their own 
country, and puſh; their fortunes in the Engliſh 
ſetvice, which, both by land and ſea, abounds 
with Scotch officers: nay, they do not confine 
themſelves to Great-Britain, but travel over the 
_ face of the earth in the different capacities of fot 
2 8 merchants,, * 8 ; 
ul -Apothecaries,.. They ſwarm in the 
Faft and Weſt-Indies, as well as upon the coaſt 
of Guiney. There is hardly a town in Europe, 
or even in Aſia, where we do not find fome Scorf- 
man reputably ſettled. Hence aroſe the Engliſh 
proverb, that in every corner of the earth, one 
may find a Scot, a rat, and a Newcaſtle grind» 
ſtone. All the Seots are tinctured with learning; 
which, however ſuperficial it may be, will always 
ſhine in ſome: places and in certain companies; 
and they know full well how to turn this commo- 
dity to the beſt advantage. They are, for the moſt 
E ſober, induftrious, cireumſpect, ſhrewd;'and = 
vating, well aware of their intereſt, which an 
d eee they proſocute with perſeverance 
and ſucceſs, even among people by whom they 


are envied. and diſcduntenancedl. Their enemies 


impute their proſperity to their low cunning and 
ſervile adulation: but perhaps theſe — 
flow from national prejudice, which knows not 
bow to make — * diſtinctions. Fhere id no 
creature upon earth leſs capable of flattery and 


duiiſimulation, or more fiery and preeipitate, than 
3 Seot who: piques himſelf upon his family: hie is 
: 8 of honour, even to a degree of 


e of 
eing often offenſive; but a man of the lower 
claſs, who has been taught from: his infancy to 
bridle his paſſions, to behave ſubmiſſively to his 

ſuperiors, and live within the bounds of the moſt 
8 will; through the whole courſe 
| He 


Ane 4 


* 
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He will not-ſwear,. drink, and-f reike-the 

common people of England: he will not ſet his 
hetters at defiance, nor commit any breach of 
law or decorum, which may in the ſequel affect 
his perſon or his intereſt. On the contrary, he 
will ſaye his money and his conſtitution: he w1 
_ pay, due deference to thoſe whom fortune hatly 
laced in 2 ſuperior ſphere: even when he thinks 
himmel If injured, he will rather devour: his reſent- 
nt, than gratify it at the hazard of loſing a 
Fiend d or employer. Truth will on; that there 
are no better ſoldiers, ſeamen, traders, and trade 
men, than thoſe whom Scotland has praduqedʒ 
and that with reſpect to learning and genius, this 
| people is not behind any other nation in Rurope. 
After all, 1 cannot deny that the preſbyterian 
d 8 which prevails among the people of 
d, and is maintained even to a degree , 

eſſion, under pretenee of diffuſin ſuperior 

nctity, may diſpoſe them ta — and of 

conſequenge to fraud. The commonalty of Scbt- 
135 are moſtly raw- boned, Ward eum lean, 
and muſcalar. In ſize they are rather ſmaller 
urs of-South-Britaini: they have 
gra uy; long viſages, with kigh- cheek bones, 
air of a ſandy, m_ colour. Fhey poſſeſs an; 


æquanimity above other nations, and e 
good -health, 8 the immediate effect wt 
_ falubrious air and temperate diet. They are 
clathed . the Engliſh faſhion; witli this Lowe | 
ence, . that the ;peafants,. inſtead" of hats, wear 
flat blue caps, which they call bonnets; beſides, 
their apparel is neither ſo good nor ſo clean as that 
worn by the people of the ſame rank on the ſouth: 
ſide of the Nees They dwellb in wretched'cot- 
tages huilt of looſe ſtanes, without lime or mor- 
ta, and thatehed with ſtraw: they feed on oat- 
meal, milk, ä which * à kind: of | 
e | 


ky 
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 Hfiummery' b. e eee, and a fort of ſou 
meeagre compoſed of greens, roots, oatmeal;' 5 
5 2 Some of a do not" taſte burcher's' 

' meat three times in the year: eve family, hows 
ever, in tolerable circumſtances, kills a cow. at + 
Martinmaſs, and keeps the meat in pickle, to be 
uůſed occaſionally in barley- broth, or eaten boiled 
Vith greens.” The Scots value themſelves upon 
being as original in their cookery as in their mu- 

ſick : for their diſhes are widely different from 
tchoſe of rat other Tg, Oft theſe, the prin-+ 
cipal are the ice, the hodge- the 
ſheepꝭs⸗head 8 fiſh-in ſauce, en 

broth, and minced collops. The hoggice is a hint 
taken from Apicius, a kind of Wis made of 
the lights, Fo, and ſuet of a hog; ſeaſoned, 
fauced, and boiled in the animal's ſtomach, ſo that 
Then it appears upon the table, it looks like a 
bagpipe blown up with wind. The Scots have an 

| — to hog-fleſh, and therefore ſubſtitute the 

lights and liver of a ſheep, thou h they ſtill re- 1 
tain the name of haggice: this, when well com- 
Pounded, is counted a 2 diſh, but ee 
too ſtrong for any a ſtion. al 
podge is a ſucc the Spa N | 
Podrida, and may be um for 5 fiche ſoup, Bao 90 
of beef, mutton, fowl, ſtewed with rice oer 
barley, green peaſe, lettuce; turnips, carrots and 
onions. In ſuch a pottage they very often boil a 
| ſheep's head and feet, with the ſkin” nged ſmooth 
8 with a red-hot iron: this operation gives it a very 
high flavour, which, though it would turn the 
5 — of an Engliſhman, has been admired by 
ſome foreigners accuſtomed to the fumet. Fiſh in 
ſauce, is a kind of ſoup made with haddocks, or 
other fiſh, the heads being ſtuffed with forced mw 
Chicken broth is a very ſimple preparation, en- 
riched with eggs in ſuch — as tO Pit * 
A 7 9 U¹ aa Cob: : the | 
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the air, ir f 2 ſpoiled, fricaſce;: notwithſtanding this 


appearance, it is, very delicate: and--nouriſhing! 
 Mancedicollops. are made of t eo rump of beef and 
ſuet, cut very ſmall, ſeaſoned wich pepper, ſpice, 
and, vinegar, par- boiled, and kept eloſe in a jars 
to be fried e the table. In faſhion» 
able houſes, theſe diſhes are now produced rathet᷑ 


As "curighities. than cates, the French/cookery pres · 


vailing univerſally. amang the great: but the 

ple of 9 5 rank ſtill. 2 — their old dainties, 
4 5 they are {aid to dreſs them in a very dirty, 
1 99 8 85 manner. he oatmeal, which the com- 


mon people conſume in bread, is ground in wa- . 
| ter- mulls, except, in the. Highlands, where theſe 


conveniencies are; very ſcarce: there, as well as 


in the iſlands, the good women grind their corn in 
What they call a, querne, conſiſting of two round 


ſmooth ſtones, one hollowed, — fixed for the 
reception of the other, which being turned round 


upon a wooden peg that ſtands up from the infe- 


nor ſtone, and goes through, a hole in the ſupe- 


rior, brays the corn into à coarſe. powder: the 
meal being winnowed and ſifted, is converted into 


dough, and formed into broad, thin, triangular 
cakes, which are firſt baked over the fire on a 
thin plate of caſt iron, which the Scots term a 
girdle, and afterwards toaſted, until they become 


criſp. ang. it for eati This is t — bread | 


dro by the commoar ly .of Scotland, except in 
4 towns, where they eat very good 
een aves. The Scotch mechanicks are 


: counted. neat workmen.; and 2 country bas 188 


duced many ſurpriſing inſtances of natural genius 


among the ſhep erds and peaſan ry. The 
ple are addicted to rhiming; and Jo fond of yarn 


| lick, that one can hardly meet with an individual 
ho / cannot play upon ſome inſtrument: but their 
They value 
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. — 1 — * We ire cel 
| all ov Eurbpe' melody, cit 
und tenderneſsꝰ Ocher natfong alle 1 85 5 oy, 
ode all theſe; pidees-to-the'fatyois David Ricci 
cho was murdered in the-apartrrient of the Anfr. 
tunate qucen· Mary; but itlig Anti uaries'of 22 75 
- and us TORAI IEG DROVE, chat their be 
As mutivolder' ftanding : Certahn it is they are 
wonderfully ſusset, exprSfffit and affecting. be 
1 n of Sebtlanff are Nightarized' for "hard 
_ dfinikersy and the kingdom Conſumes aan a 
Sum quantiry-"of- French <ldret, which'is fold at 
very reaſonable" rate. The zcalous patfiots of 
| e dee renounce? this: l Sauer And, in 
be ne to eneoNge the Br itiſt plantations, commit 
allotheis: debhdch with für Pünch; à compo: 
Bdomief Hater — ſugar, and fe ſpirit 
dullled rum: Ai ie refuſe of the. 0 2 
ceunnes and molaſſes. if we Che bouche epers and 
_ canis browiexeellent beer and ale in many aſt 4 
Soeorland: ut che common People, wo Hot 
affdrd fuel beverage,” make merty on Whiſky and 
5 do mw eg loft is 2 7 * 5 ae BY 
for one penfiy the qu ©- Che: this'liquo 
. rh Steh 8 u Fadie' of 
e has id ck, ehe 


5 — an . | 
will f fly; w: an inare- 
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pins, long - bullets , cudgel- playing, fencing: 
„ yaulnng, Rane e an = 


and ſkaiting on the ice in winter! The 


of the common 7 in * 5 and are Myc. | 
1 


with the fffing 6 s and piſtols; while the new- 


| 1 a couple Ken pris church: then they 
Une with the gueſts, All the company 


riſe SG Vf 1 pe, bands, to the ſound 


7 as ft in, houſes, barns, and 


Seen eh _ her RFaIs, 10 the number of ſome hun- 


The evening. is generally concluded with 


4 9 and, ds hauchery. The practice is nor 


| much. different, at funerals : the corpſe is carried 
on a bier by. dhe neareſt relations, to the grave, 
'where it is depoſited, without any other ceremony 


— that of h atrlifting, when duſt is 3 


do duſt: the company return to the houſe of 

a funct, and drewn their ſorrow in a deluge 
9 drinking. Among. people of faſhion, before the 
| cor > 16. taken up, the company are ſerved round 


With. aglak of wine, feet cakes, and with almonds 
and railins, with which every gueſt generally fills 


his pocket. To,accompany; the funerals of poet 


man neighbours are: ſummoned by a d 


mal 1 rung by the beadle, who halts 


jn certain places of the ſtreet, and in folemn 


| hf es ooh os tone, announces the name 
and profeſſion of the Tefunds; with: the time fixed 


for his burial... Thoſe of a higher-rank are in- 


. vated,. by. printed. letters, ſigned by the next of 


kin, to the deceaſed. ..| Ati Highland funerals, the 


companys both before and after: the interment, 


te cheared with the muſicle of the bagpipe, which 
vi s,garniſhed- with long —— black crape, and 


4 21 14 7 1 \ 
+ Hite" aro row Labs: "the" game, in with the few- 
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of ſuch aweight,: trolle up eſt nn mene the 
onzthghighway fon the length goal. „ ups 
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ESE uended by profeſied/inourners, who. 


Coronach, conſiſting of the NOR: wo - 


fl — aus: yells.of lamentation. die 


r "y 9 1. Air LES: 0 88 43 12 
4 2 > 
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The prevallin religion i in Scotland is Calviniſm, 
* gerahar of the Kirk; imported thither by the re- 
former, John Knox, from Geneva This dif- 
 cipline, after a long rug gle” iy epiſcopacy, 
was" at length'"ſettled as the national chureh; 
though there is fill a Freut number of. all ranks 
who adhere to the religion of England, and a few 
Engr] the” _— catholic faith. 3 ai by | 
ern the general aſſemhly, conſiſti 
—— derived with a en mores 'of 
laymen, called ruling elders; deputed from each 
nn + are annually convened at Fdin- 
rgh'by the King's commiſſion, veſted in ſome 
Scortiſh nobleman, who preſides in the aſſembly, 
and appears with great ſplendour, as the repre- 
ſenrative of his ſovereign, being ſupplied by the 
crowu with a gratuity, which very, well enables 
kim to maintain this magh ificence: | The aſſembl/ß 
eſtabliſhes regulations in the church, and reforms 
buſes,” 'depoſing thoſe eccleſiaſtics who have dif- 
the prieſthood by their looſe morals and 
inegularies, and afeming or reverſing the ſen- 
tences paſſed in the ſynods and preſbyteries, which 
are ſubordinate courts of church judicature. It 
muſt be obſerved, however, that theſe judicatories 
have. no power over the laity, as they have in 
other countries: all the authority they can exert, 
is to publiſh the ſentence of excommunication 
inſt fornicators or adulterers, provided 


they 
E to do public penance: 5 but this ſentence 


„ A'convited fornicatar i is be ſolemnly. rebuked / y the 
req uired to ſtand upon the miniſter in the face of the 
black ſtool . of repentance, congregation; Adulterers are 
dee ſucceflive Sundays, and obliged. to ſtand in a _— 
| | 5 


£4 


C 5 
is not attended with outlawry, or any other con- | ED J 
ſequence than the diſgrace which it muſt neceſſa- . 


rily leave on the character of the perſon fo cen- 
ſured. Though there is no benefice in Scotland 
that exceeds one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
the ſmalleſt is ſufficient to maintain the incumbent 
in a decent manner; and there is a proviſion made 
by law for the widows: of poor clergymen. The 
clergy of Scotland, in order to preſerve their in- 
uence among the people, have affected an un- 
_ eommon- auſterity in their manners and way of 
_ hving,: and even impoſed it, in a great meaſure, 
upon the laity of their communion, who may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their mortified looks, their - : 
canting «converſation, and their profeſſed averſiooahon IJ 
to the amuſements and vanities of life: we ſpeak 
of thoſe. who are really religioniſts. This univer- 
fal affectation of ſanctity, is attended with ſome 
good conſequences to ſociety. It reſtrains the 


paſſions within the limits of decorum, and pre- 1 
vents. thoſe riots, indecencies, and avowed con- 8 1 
tempt of religion; which prevail ſo openly in — 
England, to the diſgrace of all order and police. X = 
There are no people under the ſun more decent ” | 
and orderly than the Scots in their own country. | = 


At the Revolution, a great number of ignorant 
fanatics were admitted to ordination in the church 
of Scotland; and theſe acquired wonderful influ- 
ence with the 7 by long prayers and extem- 
pore ſermons, delivered through the noſe with the 
ſanctified twang, which had an air of inſpiration. 
ſheet, or ſack-cloth, at the to avoid the black-ftool, the 


church door: but in the great 


towns, this penance is com- 


muted” for a; ſum of money 


5 . to the Kirk-treaſurer. 
| "he diſprace of ding ublic 


p#hanceiis/ſo. dreaded: by the 


eo tegrdnes SIT  .co100D. 2898 
EE, 


allows. 


fruit of an illicit amour is not 


unfrequently murdered in the 
birth by the deſperate mother, 
and ſhe afterwards ends her 


life with infamy upon the 
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Nothing could be more impertinent, tireſome, 
and abſurd than thoſe effuſions, which, among 
perſons of ſenſe and education, ſoon brought the 


| Prieſthood: into ridicule and contempt. This old 


remnant. of fanatics is now almoſt worn out, and 
enerally ſucceeded by a ſet of miniſters, who, 


y. their learning, taſte, and liberal ſentiments, 
would do honour to any religion: nevertheleſs, _ 


there is a ſort of ſchiſm in the Kirk, occaſioned by 


ſome of the old leaven of fanaticiſm. Divers 
paſtors have revolted againſt temporal fupremacy 


and lay-patronage: they have ſet up a new light, 
in oppoſition to the light of reaſon,” and faith 
againſt good works, which they treat as an abo- 
mination. In a word, they have plunged head- 
long into all the extravagancies of puritanical en- 
thuſtaſm; and though removed from their livin gs, 
as ſchiſmatics, by the power of the general aſſem- 
bly, they have 5 45% Ellowed by the greater part 
of their flocks, who obey them implicitly, pro- 


vide amply for their ſubſiſtence, and build 5 | 


ing houſes for the celebration of their worſhip; 


2 preſent there are in Scotland thirteen provin- 
cial ſynods, that meet twice a year, and about 
ſixty- eight preſbyteries, conſiſting each of a num- 


ber of miniſters, from twelve to twenty: the 


loweſt church judicature is the kirk feffion of 
every pariſh, compoſed of the miniſter and cer- 


tain elders, choſen from the moſt reputable of his 


pariſhioners. A fociety was incorporated by pa- 


tent, in the reign of queen Anne, for erecting 
ſchools in North-Britain and the Weſtern Iſles. 
This was afterwards eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment, and a fund appropriated for carrying the 


deſign into execution: to this fund his Nef 


* 
* 


majeſty adds a thouſand pounds per annum. 
Learvitig Hontiches in Scotland. 26 8 wer emif 
nent N There are free · ſchools eſtabli 
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| 155 wk affairs of Ss. 
ef MAIER, annual y by the. town, 
| : very company, at the 

Ne, time, chuſe deacon to, Orc e petty diſ- 
putes e ha e n among Rem ves. Capi- 
* crime 105 9 0 d, are puni ſhed b y hanging, | 
| 0 An n. in nol emen, who are gene- 
N wh, decapitation. For this pur- 
5 Cite mY 5 have contrive a machine, called | 

2 is a ſharp, plate of iron, that 
1 75 3 groove in a frame upon the 
„ ſuch Barre * velo- 


city, N 


M. 


lies an appeal to the Britiſh parliament. The 


liament, after the model of that in England. The 
ſheriff*s county- court, in which he or his deput: 


and criminal. Theſe ſheriffs were formerly here- 
ditary; but the Britiſh parliament, having com- 


tive 


juſtice court for cauſes, criminal and civil, com 

ſiſts of a juſtice- general, juſtice-clerk, and five 
bther judges, who are lords of ſeſſion. Theſe, 
aſſiſted with a jury or pannel of fifteen, try and 

decide all cauſes by a majority of the pannel, and 

1 hold aſſizes yearly in all parts of the kingdom. 

1 The court of exchequer, regulated by act of par- 


| p ſhing him off the ladder, he is immediately | 


of fifteen: judges, called, lords of ſeſſion, who fit | 


*. 


preſides, and adminifters juſtice in all caſes, civil 


pounded with them for ſums of money, lately 
aboliſhed thoſe, juriſdictions, which were produc- 


3 1 
* r oy 4 „ . Wy 7 8 ; 1 f * 


tive of much n and undue influence; and 
now the ſheriffs are appointed by the crown. The 
 commiſſary-court, compoſed of four judges, who 
ſit at Edinburgh, and determine all diſputes about 
marriages,” wills” and tythes, and all caſes of ſcan- 
dal. Beſides theſe tribunals, Scotland is provided. 
with juſtices of the peace, who poſſeſs the ſame 
Dower which is veſted in thoſe of England. There 
is likewiſe a court of admiralty, which not only 
takes cognizance of wrecks, and all matters re- 
lating to the ſea; but likewiſe grants writs of ar- 
reſt, called intentione fugæ, againſt ſuch debtors or 
delinquents as are ſuſpected of a deſign to leave 
the kingdom. There are three ſorts of burghs or 
burroughs, namely, burghs royal, burghs of re- 
gality, and burghs of barony. The foyal bur- 
roughs form one body and general court, called, 
the convention of burroughs, held annually at 
Edinburgh, to make regulations, and take cogni- 
zance of all matters relating to the trade and inte- 
reſt of the community. Regalities are feus granted 
by the king to particular ſubjects or corporations, 
with very extenſive authority and juriſdiction in 
caſes criminal, as well as civil. Burghs of barony, 
holding of the crown, enjoy a court of juriſdic- "oY 
tion, wherein ſmall cauſes are tried; but the _ y 
royal burroughs only have the privilege of ſend- | 
ing members to parliament. The conſtitution of 
Scotland has varied; at different times, according 
as the power of the king, the nobles, or the com- 
mons happened to prevail; at laſt, however, it 
ſettled in a limited monarchy. The Scots enjoyed 
their own parliament, conſiſting of king, lords, . 
and commons, though differently modelled from 
that of England; but the two nations being incor- 
porated by the act of union, the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment ceaſed of courſe, and the kingdom 1s now. 
| repreſented by ſixteen peers, and forty-five com- 
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that purpoſe. The lafid- tax of Scot-" 
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_ which are always kept in repair, and well guarded 
both with, men and artillery. The remarkable edi- 
fices and monuments of antiquity. belonging to 
this kingdom, ſhall be ſpecified in our accounts of 
Denim ]ĩ;?Z 
A remarkable ſpirit of induſtry has of late 
years appeared very viſibly in many parts of Scot- 
land. We have already obſerved how much agri- 
culture hath been improved in the Lothians, and 
on all the eaſtern coaſt: nor have the Scots been 
more remiſs in the article of manufacture. That 
of their linen, which the government encourages 
with a. bounty and premiums, hath encreaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that, excluſive of home conſump- 
tion, they export to England and the Britiſh plan- 
tations, in linens, cambricks, checks, Oſnabrugs, 
inkle, and other articles of the ſame branch, to 
the amount of four hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling yearly. Though their wool be generally 
coarſe, yet it ſerves very well for cloathing to the 
common people; and when mixed with a propor- 
tion of Engliſh wool, or that produced by ſheep 
of the e ee ee, We be ſpun, woven, and 
dreſſed into excellent broad- cloth, of which there are 
ſome conſiderable manufactories in different parts 
of Scotland. Of their wool, they likewiſe make 
caps, ſtockings, and mittins for exportation. The 
mountains of Scotland produce a great quantity of 
lead and filver, by which the community is en- 
riched, and a vaſt number of hands employed; 
but the fiſhery may be ſaid to be the inexhauſtible 
treaſure of this country. We have already en- 
larged upon this ſubject, in our deſcription of the 
illes, though it cannot be too much recommended 
to the attention of theſe! people: we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve at preſent, that the improvement of the 
fiſhery is the more practicable, as plenty of ſalt 
may be had for curing them on every part of the 
N CG 
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coaſt,” Salt-pans are already erected in many dif. 
ferent places, and the ſca- water is boiled with all 
the ſucceſs that could be expected; nor would it 
be difficult, we apprehend, to make bay-ſalt, by 
overflowing low grounds on the ſea-fide. The 
cod, ling, and herring-fiſhery is already carried on 
to à confiderable extent; and the cured filh ex- 
| d to Spain, Portugal, and the plantations, 
8 they are preferred to the produce of New- 
foundland. They moreover equip an annual fleet 
of ſhips for the whale-fiſnery, on the coaſt of 
Spitzbergen; and have, on the whole, made prof. 
perous voyages: indeed, they could hardly prove 
otherwiſe, 'as the government allows a bounty of 
forty ſhillings for every ton of ſhipping thus em 
ployed. Another conſiderable branch of traffic 
is the ſale of black cattle, which the Scots drive 
up annually to England, in thouſands, Theſe, be- 
ing fattened in the rich paſtures of South- Britain, 
are ſlaughtered for the market, and the beef is 
counted delicious.” The Scots carry on a profitable | 
foreign trade to the Britiſh plantations, where they 
exchange their own manufactures for ſugar, rum, 
and tobacco, as well as to other countries on the 
continent, where they diſpoſe of their fiſh, tallow; 
hides, and woollen manufacture. In a word, this 
kingdom, though branded with the reproach. of 
poverty and barrenneſs, might prove an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of wealth to the natives. It is 
almoſt ſurrounded with an open ocean, provided 
with a great number of excellent harbours, occu- 
pied by a race of hardy people, rich in many na- 
tural advantages, and every way adapted for com- 
merce. The inhabitants ſeem at length acquainted 
with their own intereſt; they underſtand the na- 

ture of commerce: they ſee the happy effects of 
induſtry : they take example by their ſouthern 
1 88 and fellow * and TY w | 
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Qeps w with ſuch emulation, as hath WY 8 
a fair proſpect of opulence and importance. 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three ſhires, 

namely, Edinburgh, Haddington, + mig Rox- 
borough, Selkirk, Peebles, Lanerk; Dumfries, 
Wigtown, Aire, Dumbarton, Bute, Caithneſs, 
Renfrew, Stirling, Linlithgow, Perth, 3 
Aberdeen, Inverneſs, Nairn, Crantartie,' Ar 
Fife, Forfar, - Bamff, 5 SN 

Clackmanan, Kinroſs, Roſs, Elgin, Orkney. 
Theſe we ſhall ſeparately deſcribe, proceeding in 
our uſual courſe, from the north to che ſouthward 
1 the kingdom. 

Caithneſs, otherwiſe billed 1 Wine of Weick, 

| 10 the moſt northern county of all Scotland: 
bounded on the eaſt by the ocean, by Strathnaver 
and Sutherland on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt : from 
theſe it is divided by the mountain Orde, and a 
continued ridge of hills as far as Knockfin, then 
by the whole S of the river Hallowdale. On 
the north it is waſhed by the Pentland, or Put- 
land Firth, which flous between this county and 
the Orkneys. It extends five and thirty miles 
from north to ſouth, and about twenty from eaſt 
to weſt. The coaſt is rocky, and remarkable for 
a number of bays and promontories. Of theſe, 
the principal are Sand- ſide-Head to the weſt, 
pointing to the opening of Pentland Frith ; Orcas, 
now - Holborn-Head, and Dunnot-Head, both 
fronting northward 'to the Frith. Dunnot-Head . 
is a peninſula about a mile broad, and ſeven in 
compaſs; affording ſeveral lakes, good paſture, ' 
excellent mill-ſtones, and a lead-mine. - Scribiſter- ' 
bay, on the north-weſt, is a good harbour, where 
ſhips may ride ſecurely. Rice bay, on the eaſt 
fide, extends three miles in breadth, but is of 
dangerous acceſs, on account of ſome ſunk rocks 
oo my yo. Ar is bottom of this bay ap- 

; pear 
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the pines af Sadie called Caſtle Sinclair. ang : 
' Geriego, joined to each other by a draw. bridge. 
Dancan's bay, otherwiſe. called Dunſby head, the 
north-eaſt point of Caithneſs, and the extremeſt 
promontory in Britain. At this place, the breadth 
a the Frich does not exceed twelve miles, and in 
che neighbourhood is the 9 $95 the-Ork- 
Keys," "Here. is lite wiſe Clytheneſs x nting eaſt, 
and hs head pointing e this 
very impetudus, in continual a 7 
5 way from violent counter · tides, currents, — 
tices. The only iſland belonging to this county 
is that of Stroma, in the Pentland Frith, at the 
diſtance of two miles from the main land, extend. 
ing about a mile in length, and producing good 
corn. Thee navigation is bere r red very diffi- 
eule by confliting tides and currents, which at 
both ends of the iftand produce a great agitation 
in the ſea. At the ſouth end, the waves dance fo 
impetuouſty, that the ſailors term them the merry 
men 'of May, alluding to the houſe of one Mc, 
= on the oppoſite ſhore of Caithneſs, which 
ed them 2s a land-mark,' in the dangerous 
_—_— between the ifland and the continent. The 
Property of. this iſland was once diſputed between 
the earls of Orkney and Caithneſs; but adjudged 
t che latter, in conſequence of an experiment, by 
which it that venomous creatures will 
live in Stroma, whereas they die immediately if 
tranſported to the Orkneys. The country of 
Caithneſs," though chiefly mountainous, flattens 
towards the fea coaſt, where the ground is arable, 
and produces good harveſts of oats and barley, 
fufficient for the natives, and yielding a ſuper- 
pus for exportation; but the foil being generally 
_ # moiſt clay, and the climate cold, the harveſt is 
* and and the corn counted. inferior e | 
. | at 
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bars 76 is raifed in the neighbouring bore 
Indeed; the country is better adapted for paſty 
__akd 20 ſuch, is turned to the beft oo ome rage. 
Cuithneſs is well watered'wirth ſinall rivers, broo #7] 
_ likes, and fountaitis, and affords' a few woods of 
birch, but is in general bare of trees; and even” 
thoſe the tab 3 are ftonred' in cheir 
9 1 Eead is found at Bennet, copper ar Old- 
and iron ore at feveral places; bur theſe ad- 
vantages are not improved. The air of Caithneſs” 
is temperate,” choußh in the latitude of fifty-eighr, 
where the longeſt day in fummer is com be at 
eſghteen hours; and when the ſun ſers, he makes 
{6 fmallf an arch of à circle below oh horizon,” 
that the people etijoy* à twilighr until he riſcs- 
again. The fuel ufed by the 1 in habitants of Caich. 
+ conſiſts of peat and turf, which the ground 
TY in great Plenty. "The foreft' of B foravins 
ard Berridate afford abundance; of red deer and 
roe-buck . this country is well ftored with hares, 
rabbits, growſe, heathCocks, plover, and all forts 
of game, cotnprehendinig 4 bird called ſnowfleet, 
_ abit" the ſize of a ſparrow, exceedingly fat and 
delicious, that comes Hither in large flights about 
| the middle of February, and takes its departure 
in April. The Hills afe covered wich ſheep, and 
black cattle; fo numerous, that à fat cow has 
ben ſold af market for four ſhillitigs ſterling. 
The rocks along tlie coaſt are frequented by ea- - 
8 Bt hawks, and all manner of Kl. fol, whoſe 
dung are taken in vaſt quantities by the 
ee. The fi rivers and lakes abound with trout, 
| Kamen, Afid 6s; and the ſea affords a very ig 
yantageous fiſhery. Divers obeliſks and antient 
' monuments appear in this diſtrict, and ſeveral 
Romiſh chapels are ſtill ſtanding. Caithneſs is 
Well peopledd wich à race of hardy inhabitants, 
Who er _ rhemſdlves — in fiſhing, and 
W ; 1 8 
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breedin and black cattle: they are even 
Lably nt AP ; for Deren Weick and 
1 continued tract of rugged rocks, 


W 


Send twelve: miles, they haye forced ſeyeral 
little har bing et for their fiſhing boats, and cut ar- 
tificial ſteps from the beach to the top of the 


| where they have erected houſes, 1 in which 
they cure and dry the fiſh for market. The ſhire. 


of Caithneſs — the title of an earl to a, branch 


of the N of Sinclair. It contains a prelbytery., 


of tyelve pariſhes, a variety of little towns and 
, and. 4 conſiderable number of ſeats be- 
longing to gentlemen, though. theſe are far from 
being elegant or commodious. The two Princip pal 
towns are WAFS, or Weich, and Thurſo.: Weick. 
is a royal burrough and market town, in which 
the head courts; are kept: it ſtands on the eaſt, 


fide of the ſhire, at the mouth of Murra ray; Frih,, 


and has a tide- harbour for {mall veſſels; but this 
is little fi equented. Thurſo,..o on. the oppolite fide; 
of _ the , thoug h but a barony burrough, 1s. 


more bank Bop * better built, than eich, 


and boaſts of the beſt church in the country. 


The neighbourhood of Holburn-head forms a 
god and fafe harbour for ſhipping. On the caſt, 
fa of the town, runs the Water of Thurfo, a 
fmall river, ſo ineredibly ſtocked with ſalmon, 

which live there all the year, that feveral horſe- 

Joads are taken at a time, Either by nets or baſkets,. 


which the natives call creels, ſo contrived with 


barred doors, as to admit the fiſh, and then con- 


fine them: above three hundred good falmons' 
have_been taken at one draught . K the net. . 
: the fiſhermen of. Thurſo. + 


or 4 1 


8 r S 1 1 5 


. including Strathnavern, 1 
e to the eaſt and norck· eaſt, is Woge! + 


* 
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by the ocean on the north; the country 6f Aﬀﬀii 
on the weſt, Roſſe on the ſouth, and by the C 
man fea on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt: It ftretches 
about fourſcore miles in length, and forty in 
breadth; is generally (hilly, though in mary 
| 3 arable; well watered with ſmall rivers atid 
reams replete with fiſh, ' and exhibiting aboùt 
fixty lakes, the habitation of various fiſh, ſwans, 
ducks, geeſe, and other wild-fowl. The largeſt 
of theſe is Lochſyn, extending fourteen miles in 
length: ſome of them are interſperſed with ſmall 
verdant iſlands, which in ſummer yield a very 
agreeable proſpect. On the coaſt are many com- 
modious - harbours, and all the bays. ſwarm with 
fiſh; nay, the ſea in this place produces ſome va- 
Iuable pearls. Sutherland affords tron, | ftone, 
free-ſtone, lime; ſtone, and ſlate, in abundance. 
Here are alſo ; tint d marble, and mines ef 
coal, though the people uſe turf and peat” for 
fuel. Lead-ore, impregnated with filver, and 
even ſome gold; hath been found in this province, 
together with chryſtals and pebbles.” 
The air is fo temperate, and the ſoil ſo good, 
that ſaffron has here been brought to perfection. 
Many parts of the country are 'remarkably fruit- 
ful in corn, and the paſturage is excellent every 
where. Beſides three great foreſts, there are many 
ſmaller woods in-Sutherland, abounding with deer, 
and other game. On the hills are fed numerous 
flocks of ſheep and black cattle; ſmall, yet ſweet 
and juicy. There is one bird peculiar to this 
ſhire, called knag, which reſembles a parrot, and 
digs its neſt with its beak, in the trunks of oaks. 
The northern part, called Strathnaver, and ſepa- 
rated from the reſt by a ridge of mountains, is 
bounded on the north and weſt by the Deucalido- 
nian and Vergivian oceans, on the eaſt by Caith- 
neſs, and on the ſouth by Aſſynt. The length af 
e . RY it, 
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ite from eaſt. to weſt, amounts to, four and thirtz 
miles; but the. breadth. from, north to ſourh, do 
„not exceed twelye;in ſome laces. It is very hilly; 
* the mauntains Pa that the;ſngw, re- 
„Mains on 0 gs of ene Macſymroer, 10 tis 


Rl pK mans | 
5 . 4 Poalls of ſome, towns, and 
„Ageat mY Pe The people are numerqus, 
hardy ©?) bold, „and L 3 Ee 
Krangers; chearful, open, fru duſts 

: foe as well.as. bs e on; . Caithnej 


ſtheglan and, wear the, gab, uſed in 
he Lowlands: and. 1 carry on a, con- 
AAarable falmon . fiſhery... They drive, a traffick 
„with their black cattle, ſheęp, and dee 5 
E. 
| oe e eee 1 5/1; butter, Th | 
3 8, And . e 8 
* Hans, of A bert e apgh 
all this country, that a gentleman may * guie, 
Hand ve much more ſumptuouſly, for two-hu d 


5 HPeunds- 2-year in the North of Scotland, than de 
| F live for threa dimes the money in dhe, South;of 
1 Nn 

"The Jef town of Smnberlapd is the, en 


| urnoughiof Dornoch, formerly the , fee: of r bi- 
| ON eee e ee 
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of nine pariſhes. In the cathedral, or great 
church, we ſee the wag place of the earls of 
Sutherland. On the eaſt fide of the town ap- 
pears a monumen . called Tabea there is 
likewiſe in the ourhood of Eubo, a ſtone 
oroſs, antiently erected over the body of a Daniſh - 
king, who was here defeated, ſlain, and interred; . 
Dornoch has four fairs in the year, well frequented 
by trading people. There are other towns of 'ift- 
ferior order, ſuch as Godſpey and Brora; the laſt 
 fituate at the mouth of a river of the ſame mae, 
which is likewiſe beſtowed upon a ſmall adjacent 
\ Ifland, in which the cart of Sutherland has a Hunt! 
ing-ſeat, where he ſometimes refides for the diver- 
ſion of deer-hunting. In this neighbourhood are 
coak-pits,” and -falt-pans, which afford plenty of 
theſe two commodities for exportation. But the 
 earl's principal fear: is Dunrobin, about ſix miles 
from Dornoch, a noble caſtle, faid to be built in 
the twelfth century, by Robert, Earl of Suther- 
nd: it ſtands by the ſea-fide, commanding am 
extenſive proſpett, and is beautified with py 
| mm _ 1 pains, 


The thire 156 Rofs Fee Tome ind Cro- 
| martie) ſtretches fourſcore miles in length, and 
ſeventy· eight in breadth: is boundedꝭ on hs weft 
by the weſtern fea, and part of the ifle of Skie'z | 
by Inverneſs on the ſouth; Strathnavern and Su- 
therland on the north and- north-eaſt and of 
Cromartie and Murray-Frith on the eaſt. Tayne 
includes the greater * of Roſs, wich the iſles 
of Skie, Lewis, and Harries. Cromartie lies on 
the other ſide of Murray - Frith, to che horthward 
of Inyernefs, extending but twelve miles in length; 
Er on the W n 
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and the Frith of Murray, and by the Frith of 
Cramartie on the north. The ſhire: of Roſs takes 
much indented with bays and inlets from bo ht 
ſeas,” appears of a very. irregular form. Theſe. 
. bays. afford ſafe harbour for ſhipping, eſpecially, 
that of Cromartie, which is capacious enough to 
_ Contain all the fleets of Europe, being land-locke& 
_ harbours in the known world. The Frith of 
Tayne, on the eaſt ſide of the ſhire, runs up five 
azad. twenty miles from the ſea, as far as the Cape 
Tarbat, e Raſs from Sutherland, being 
about ſeven miles broad at the mouth; but, on 
count of quick. ſands, | unſafe. for navigation. 
The country of Roſs is incumbered with huge 
mountains, on which the ſnow lies for the greateſt 
part of the year; theſe, however, yield good 
Paſture: but, on the eaſtern ſide, next the German 
ocean," the country admits of agriculture, and 
roduces good crops of corn. Ihe vallies are 
15 Nertilized by ſeveral rivers, among which we reckon 
good number of freſh-water lakes, which indeed 
are found in every part of this country. The 
vallies, or ſtraths, are generally covered with 


wood s and near Alfarag, there are foreſts of fir, 


fifteen or twenty miles in length, well ſtogked 
With deer, and game of all ſorts. Great numbers 
of black cattle, horſes, ſheep, and goats, are fed 
upon the mountains: the ſea, rivers, and lakes, 
teem with fiſh and fowl. The lochs on the weſt⸗ 
ern coaſt abound with hertings in the ſeaſon, 
particularly Loch Eu, about nine miles long, and 
chree in breadth: one part of this is formed by a 
| bay, or inlet of the ſea; and the other is a lake of BE 
freſh water The ſides of it are covered with © 
wood, where formerly abundance of iton was 


bas imelted. 
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ſmelted. Though the middle part of Roſs, called 
Ardroſs, is mountainous, and ſcarce inhabited, 
the north-eaſt parts on the rivers Okel, Charron, 
and Frith of Tayne, are fruitful; and abound” 
with villages. Coygach and Aſsgut, two —_— y 
diſtrifts, are bare and hilly; yet they abound wit 


: dr. and black cattle; and we ſee ſeveral good 
towards the coaft, where there are alſo pro- 


©» motitories, and huge rocks of marble. Ardmea- 


nach, part of the peninſula betwixt the bays of 
| Cromartie and Murray, is a barony, which of old 
beſtowed a title on the king of Scotland's ſecond 
ſon. The diſtrict of Glen-elchig, on the ſouth-! 
weſt, was the paternal eſtate of the earl of Seaforth, 
chief of the clan Mackenzie: but the laſt earl of 
that name, having riſen in rebellion, was in the 
* 1719 defeated at Glenſhiel; in this very quar- 
ter, together with a ſmall body of Spaniards, by 
whom he had been joined. His auxiliaries were 
taken; and though he himſelf,” with ſome off 
his friends, eſcaped to the contigent, his eſtate and 
honours were forfeited. At le fame time, the 
king's troops, who obtained this victory, diſmantled 
the caſtle of V len- donnen, ſituated on an iſland, 
in a bay that fronts rhe iſle of Skie: it belong Sect 
to the crown; but the office of hereditary. . 
nor was veſted in the earl of Seaforth, and here | 
he had erected his magazine. Roſs is chiefly 
pled by the Mackenzies and F raſers, two warlike 
clans, who ſpeak Erſe, and live in the Highland 
faſhion. - There are fiſheries carried on along the 
coaſt; but n tene n is with — and 
| black cattle, 1177s 
The chief towns of Roſs; are Ohne Bg : 
well; Tayne, and Fortroſe. Channerie, or Cha- 
nonrie, ſo denominated from a college of canons 
regular ſettled formerly in this place, was a biſhop's 


1 part of the <athedrat: and the epiſc Pi. 
VO. II. ſtill 
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threeſcore miles in length from caſt to weſt, 
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1 — remaining; at preſent, it is an inconſiderable 


market town, ſituated on the peninſula between 


the bays of Cromartie and Murray, with a ferry 


over the laſt of theſe friths. It is the ſeat of a 


preſbytery, compoſed of ſeven pariſhes; and is re- 


markable for nothing but a ſtately houſe belong 
ing to the late earl of Seaforth Dingwell, built 
at the bottom of Cromartie Frith, is a market-' 
town, and a royal burrough, and the ſeat of a 
preſbytery, including thirteen pariſhes, Tayne 18 
alſo a royal burrough, a market-town, and ſeat of 
a preſpytery, ſituated in a pleaſant and fruitful coun- 
try, tolerably well inhabited, and enjoying a con - 
ſiderable trade, by communication with the Weſtern 
iſlands, and the herring-fiſhery. Before the Re- 
formation, here was a church dedicated to St. Do- 


this, to which the people went in pilgrimage. 
Fortroſe is another royal burrough, with a caſtle 
belonging to the late earl of Seaforth; and now 


poſſeſſed, together with the greateſt part of his 


12 1551 oy his fon, the lord F ortroſe. 
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The ſhire of Inverneſs, including part of — | 
ray land, together with the countries of Badenoch 
and. Lochaber, adjoins to Roſs and Cromartie on 
the north; to Murray land on the eaſt; to Lorn, 
Braidalbin, and Athol, on the ſouth ; and on the | 
weſt, is waſhed by the Weſtern ocean. It extends 


five-and-fifty, where broadeſt, from north to fourth, 
It is, on the whole, a barren country, though it 
yields plenty of iron ore, produces large woods of 


r and 35% plenty of paſturage, and fome corn. 


Here is plenty of deer, hares, partridges, growſe, 
and all ſorts of game, whether fowls or quadru- 


flocks 


E * hills and mountains * great 
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| flocks of black cattle : the rivers and lakes, of 


which there is a great number in this country, af- 


ford abundance of falmon, eels, and trout; and 
for ſea-fiſh, there is hardly a diſtrict in Scotland to 
well provided as Inverneſsſnire. . 
Badenoch, | Lochaber, and Mar, include the 
whole breadth of Scotland from ſea to ſea, Bade- 
noch, or the moſt northerly part, extends about 
thirty-three miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 
ſeven-· and- twenty from north-weſt to ſouth cat,” 
where broadeſt, This diſtri& is barren, hilly, but 
abounding with deer, and diverſion for the ſportſ- 
man. Lochaber is bounded on the north by Ba- 
denoch; by Athol on the eaſt ; by Lorn and Braid- 
albin on the ſouth, and by a mountainous ridge on 
the weſt, towards the ſea - ore. It derives its name 
from the Lake, or Loch- Aber; extends about 
twenty miles from eaſt to weſt, and thirty from 
north to ſouth. The country is barren, bleak, 
mountainous, and rugged. In one of the moſt 
barren parts of this country, near the mouth of 
the river Aber, in the center between the Weſt and 
North Highlands, ſtands Fort- William, with the 
town of Maryburgh, built upon a navigable arm 
of the ſea, not far from the foot of a very high 
mountain, called Benevis. The town, deſigned as 
a ſutlery for the garriſon, was erected into a bur- 
rough; and the fort itſelf was deſigned as a check 
upon the clan Cameron, who had been guilty of 


depredations, and other irregularities. It is inha- 


bited moſtly by the Macdonalds, Camerons, and 
Mackintoſhes, who are not the moſt civilized peb- 
ple in Scotland, though their chiefs are generally 
perſons of education, honour, and hoſpitality. 

Macdonald of Glengary, deſcended in a ſtraight 
line from Donald of the Iſles, poſſeſſed a ſeat or 
caſtle in this diſtrict, which was burned to the 
_ ground, and a _ the year 1715, in conſe- 
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quence of his declaring fot the pretender. The 


elegant houſe and gardens 2 to Cameron 


they cannot. riſe again without aſſiſtance. The 


of Lochiel underwent the ſame fate, for the ſame 
reaſon, after the extinction of the rebellion in the 


year 1746. The cadets of theſe families, which 


* * 


have formed a kind of inferior gentry, are lun, 


indigent, and uncleanly; proud, ferocious, a 


vindictive. The common people, though 3 
brated for their. bravery, fidelity, and attachment 
to their chiefs, are counted very lavage, and much 
addicted to rapine. 1 hey ſpeak the Erſe language, 
and conform to the cuſtoms we have deſcribed as 
peculiar to the Highlanders. They pay very little 
attention to any ſort of commerce, but that which 

conſiſts in the ſale of their black cattle, and lead 
a ſort of vagrant life among the hills; hunting. 


fowling, and fiſhing, as the ſeaſons permit, and as 


their occaſions. require. They delight in arms, 


. which they learn to handle from their infancy, 


ſubmit. patiently. to diſcipline in the character of 
foldiers, and never fail to fignalize themſelves in 


the field by their ſobriety, as well as their valour.: 


While they remain in their own country, nothing 
can be more penurious, mean, ſordid, and uncom- 
fortable, than the way of life to which theſe poor 
people are inured, whether we conſider their dreſs, 


diet, or lodging. In point of proviſion, they are 


ſo improvident, or ill ſupplied, that, before the 
winter is over, whole families are in danger of 
ſtarving. In this emergency, they bleed their mi- 
ſerable cattle, already reduced to ſkin and bone, 
and eat the blood boiled with oatmeal. This eva- 


cuation, added to their former weakneſs, enfeebles 


the cows to ſuch a degree, that when they lie down, 


chief town from which the ſhire derives its name 


is Inverneſs, a royal burrough, ſituated at the bot- 
of the Frith * FRY oy the mouth of the 


river 


4228O0T r unn in oy. 


river Neſs, which, flowing from Lochneſs, here 
diſembogues itſelf into the ſea. The town ſtands 
on the ſouth- ſide of this river, over which the na- 
tives have thrown a bridge of ſeven arches. Inver- 
neſs is the ſeat of a ſheriff's judicature, as well as 
of a preſbytery, containing thirteen pariſnes; and 
may be juſtly denominated the key to the North 
Highlands. Here is a commodious harbour for 
ſmall ſhips open to the Frith; in 1 of 
which, the place enjoys ſome ſhare of commerce, 
though not very conſiderable. The town, which 
is conſidered as the capital of the Highlands, con- 
ſiſts of four ſtreets, three of theſe center at the 
croſs, which is a ſtone pillar erected on- a pedeſtal, 
with circular ſteps. Here the people meet at fair 
and marker, to tranſact buſineſs. The. houſes are 
built of rough, (irregular ſtones, the interſtices be- 
ing filled with rubble, and the walls afterwards 
harled or plaiſtered with mortar. The ground- 
floor is generally deſtined for a ſhop, or warehouſe; 
and the poſſeſſor aſcends to the upper ſtory, either 


by a ſtone ſtair built from the ſtreet; or, if the 


houſe be more than one ſtory high, by a round 
winding ſtair-caſe within the walls, which the Scots 
call a turnpike. This ſtrange way of building ob- 
tains in all the towns of North-Britain. Inverneſs 
is pretty large and regular, provided with two 


Churches; in one of which, divine ſervice is per- 


formed in the Highland tongue, for the benefit of 
thoſe who do not underſtand Engliſh. On a riſing 
ground, adjoining to the ſouth- ſide of the town, 
s an old caſtle, of which the duke of Gordon was 
hereditary keeper. It was formerly a royal palace, 
though very ſmall and inconvenient; but is now 
converted into part of Fort George, a eitadel built 
in the year 1726, to ſerve as barracks for fix com- 
panies of ſoldiers. The people of Inverneſs are 
faid to have learned Engliſh from the garriſons, 
MW D 3 8 which 
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which have been here quartered ſucceſſively ſince 
the time of Oliver Cromwell, to the preſent reign. 
They likewiſe pique themſelves on their politeneſs, 
and look upon their town as a model for neatneſs 
and conveniency. Certain it is, ſome of Crom- 
. well's ſoldiers ſettled in this country, and improved 
ſome parts of its neighbourhood, by their induſtry 
and {kill in agriculture: nor can it be denied, that 
the preſent, inhabitants of Inverneſs ſpeak the Eng- 
liſh language with more propriety than is obſerved 
in any other part of North-Britain : but the Erſe 
being vernacular to them, it is not in their power 
to lay aſide their original accent; and they pro- 
nounce their words with ſuch a Highland cadence, 
or tone, as is even more diſagreeable to an Engliſh 
ear than the Low- country dialect. If we may be- 
lieve travellets, they have ſtill leſs reaſon to boaſt of 
the neatneſs of their town, and the convenience of 
their houſes.” The ſtreets are always covered with 
dirt; the houſes are ill · contrived, cold, and half 
finiſned; their furniture is mean, and their habita- 
tions are intolerably naſty. Doubtleſs, there are 
ſorne exceptions; but ſuch is the general character 
of the people. The attire of the common people 
is wretched, and ſome of their cuſtoms ridiculouſly 
abſurd. ' There is nothing more common than to 
ſee a tall, raw-boned fiſherman, in the ſea, mounted 
on the back of a female, who carries him to and 
from his boat, with her petticoats tucked up to a 
very indecent height. This ſpectacle is not more 
ſurprizing to a ſtranger, than that of half a dozen 
wenches, ſtanding in as many tubs, and trampling 
linnen, with their legs and thighs entirely bare. 
Such is their manner of waſhing linnen; and the 
maid- ſervants here, as in all other parts of Scot- 
land, frequently ſtipulate upon their being hired, 
that they fhall be permitted to waſh in this manner, 
ac the water-fide, It is a fort of feſtival ; during 


vhich, they think themſelves enfranchiſed from do- 
meſtie ſlavery. Standing thus in their tubs, they 
deal in repartee, and merry altercation with paſſen- 
gers, or hold converſation with their ſweet-hearts; 
who viſit them on this occaſion, and feaſt their 
eyes with the naked beauties of their miſtreſſes. 
Ihe draught-horſes uſed by the Highlanders in ge: 
neral are very ſmall, ragged, and meagre, .Carts : 
and waggons they have none; but uſe, in lieu of 
them, paltry ſledges: in a word, the whole cecov 
nomy of their peaſants and labourers- exhibits- mi- 
ſerable proofs of ſloth, poverty, and want of in- 
/ Yoga aohofia 
To the north-eaſt of Inverneſs, we ſee the ruing 
of a fort, built by Oliver Cromwell, on the river 
Neſs, near its iſſue into the Murray Frith: but the 
greateſt curioſity in this neighbourhood is the 
freſh · water Loch · neſs, above twenty miles long, 
and two broad, ſurrounded in many parts by dread- 
ful precipices; from whence deſcend many ſtreams 
and torrents, above three hundred yards in depth, 
with a ſmall iſland at the hither end, formed by 
two branches of the river, and planted with a va- 
riety of trees. The water of this lake, and the 
river, never freezes, even in the moſtſevere winter 
ſeaſon; a phænomenon ſaid to be owing to veins 
of ſulphur at the bottom: this, however, is not 
perceivable by the taſte, or any other of the ſenſes. 
There is a communication between the head of 
Loch- neſs and the ſmall lake Loch Oick, about 
four miles in length. Loch- lechy extends about 
nine miles in length, communicating with Loch- 
aber and the Weſtern Sea; ſo that there is no more 
than à neck of land, about fourteen miles in. 
breadth, between them; through which, if a ca- 
nal were cut, a conveyance by water would be 
opened from one ſide of the iſland to the other, 
and the North - W > Ps pm 
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reſt of Scotland. On the neighbouring heaths, 
there are ſome cairns and circles of ſtones ſtanding 
erect, like thoſe we have elſewhere deſcribed. At 
the diſtance of two miles from Inverneſs ſtands 
the houſe of Culloden, belonging to Mr. Forbes, 


whoſe father was lord preſident of the ſeſſion at 


Edinburgh, a gentleman of uncommon talents 


and unblemiſhed integrity. This edifice is built 1 


of ſtone, ſtrong, large, and commodious, pro- 
vided with a noble avenue, good gardens, and 
parks ſhaded with beautiful plantations. But what 
as rendered it moſt remarkable was the battle of 
Culloden, fought upon the adjacent moor in the 
pear 1746, when, his royal highneſd the duke of 
Cumberland obtained a complete victory over the 
Highlanders, commanded by prince Charles Stuart, 
pretender to the throne of Great-Britain. The 


| ether houſes of note in this county are, Ruthen, 


9 belonging to the duke of Gordon; Caſtleftewart, 
to the earl of Moray; Caſtledownie,. to the late 
| 11. Lorat ; and Slate, to Bir ., uk Macde- 


Near che unh d of Lock it 6 5 
the late field marſnal Wade built a regular fortifi- 
cation, called Fort-Auguſtus, in which there is 
always a garriſon of regular to overawe the 
Hi High ilanders, prevent inſurrections, and protect the 

ry roads, which, with incredible pains and 
perſeverance, he carried over mountains, be OO 8 


And moraſſes; ſo that there is now a beautiful 


way into thoſe parts of the Highlands, which hk 
formerly deemed: inacceſſible. ; One of: theſe roads. 
begins at Creif, about fourteen miles from Stirling; 
paſſes through Glenalmond to Aberfaldy, where it 
croſſes che river Tay on a bridge of free-ſtone, 
conſiſting of five ſpacious arches, and proceeds to 
Dalnachardoch: other road, beg ming. at 
Punkeld, :J$ cxbtitiped: * the! Blair F. Athol 1 | 
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the ſame Dalnachardoch, where both joining in one 
highway, advances to Dalwhinny ; there it is again 
divided into two branches, one of which ſtretches 
to the north-weſt, through Garva moor, and over 
the Corieroch mountain, as far as Fort-Auguſtus : 
the other directs its courſe due north to the barracks 
at Ruthven in Badenoch, and thence by Glengary 
to Inverneſs : from hence it ces Kichler 
acroſs the iſland to Fort- Auguſtus, and ends at 
Fort-William in Lochaber. Theſe excellent roads, 
which are ſixteen feet broad at the narroweſt part, 
include forty bridges thrown over rivers, rivulets, 
and torrents, Some of theſe conſiſt of ſingle arches, 
forty or fifty feet in diameter: ſome are compoſed 
of two arches, one of three, and one of five: they 
are chiefly founded upon rocks; but this laſt, over 
the Tay, is built of Aſtler ſtone, three hundred 
and ſeventy. feet in length; the middle arch is ſixty 
feet in diameter, and bears an . Latin in- 
ſcription, to the honour of general Wade, under 
whoſe auſpices theſe roads were made and finiſhed 
by the, ſoldiers, who received extraordinary pay, 
while they were thus employed. There is a new 
military road of the ſame kind, which begins in 
the neighbourhood of Dumbarton, and penetrates 
to Inverary, the county-town of Argyle. 


| 7 


The ſhire of Nairn, comprehending the, welt 
part of Murray, is bounded on the north by Mur- 
ray Frith; N e e ſouth by Inverneſs, and 
on the caſt by Elgin. The length of it amounts 
to twenty miles, and the breadth to fourteen. The 
air is temperate and ſalubrious, and the winters are 
femarkably mild. The face of the country is 
rough and mountainous; yet there are ſome fruit- 
ful ſtraths, or vallies, which produce good 5 
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pol oats and barley; but, in general, the country 
5 is much better adapted for paſturage. Here are 
alſo large woods of fir, and other trees, that afford 
ſhelter to the game, of which there is great plenty. 
A ftrath is a long, narrow valley, with a river run- 
ning through the bottom. Of theſe, the moſt re- 
| markable in this county, are Strath-nairn, on the 
river of that name, in the ſouth-weſt part of the 

c ſhire; and on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, Strath-erin, on 
MM both fides'of Findhorne river. Nairn is well wa- 
n tered with ſtreams, rivulets, and lakes, abounding 
| with fiſh. © In the ſouthern part, there is a ſmall 
lake, called Moy, ſurrounding an iſland, on which 
| there is a caſtle belonging to the laird of Mackin- 
|  toſh: but the greater part of the ſhire is peopled 
| = by the Frazers, a warlike, Highland clan, whoſe 
| chief, the lord Lovat, loſt his life on a ſcaffold, 
i for having been concerned in the late rebellion, 
| Here is a great number of villages, but no towns 

| of note, except Nairn, fituated at the mouth of the 
| tiver, which bears the ſame name, a royal burrough, 
which 'gave a. title of lord to an antient family, 
forfeited in the rebellion: of 1715, The harbour, 
which opened in the Murray-Frith, is now choaked 
up with ſand ; and the commerce of the town is too 
inconſiderable to deſerve notice. The people in 
general ſubſiſt by feeding ſneep and black cattle. 
About four miles from Nairn ſtands the caſtle of 
1 Calder, on the river of that name, belonging to a 
| branch of the family of Campbell. In this neighhj- 
. bourhood we find a quarry of free · ſtone, and many 
SH ſigns of copper. About ſix miles to the north- 
welt. of Nairn, a new fort hath been lately built, 
by order of the government, at a place called 
Ardeſeer, a ſmall iſthmus upon the Murray-Frith, 


which it is intended to command. 
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The ſhire of 4 bounded on the eaſt by 
the river Spey; on the weſt by Nairn, and part of 
Lochaber; on the ſouth by Aberdeenſfiire and Ba- 
denoch, and on the north by Inverneſsſhire, from 
which it is parted by the Frith, and the river Neſs. 
It ſtretehes four-and- twenty miles in length, and 
about twenty in breadth, including part of  Mur- 
ray-land, which is pottioned out in the three dif- 
ferent counties of Inverneſs, Nairn, and Elgin. 
Murray- land, in point of climate and foil; is pre- 
ferred to any other part in the north of Scotland. 
The air is mild, temperate, and ſalubrious: the 
weather, in fairneſs and ſerenity, is a perfect con- 
traſt to that of the weſt-ſide of the iſland, remark- 
able for continual rains and frequent ſtorms; and 
the ſoil, which conſiſts of ſand, mixed with clay, 
when duly cultivated, produces all manner of 
green herbs and fruits in perfection. Murray 
aer the title of earl to a branch of the Stuart 


family. Elginſhire, to the ſouthward, is moun- 


tainous, affording only paſture for cattle: but t 
low - country yields plenty of corn, and the harve 
is remarkably early; and ſome large tracts are co- 
vered with vaſt woods of oak and fir, ſome of them 
ten miles in length. In a word, this county abounds 
with corn, game of all forts; beef, mutton, poul- 
try; a variety of fiſh, excellent ale, and aqua-vitz 
once diftilled. The people are civilized,” open, 
hoſpitable z ſpeak the language, and wear the garb 
of the Lowlanders; though here is alſo-a"mixture 
of elans, who ſpeak Erſe, and obſerve the cuſtoms. 
of the Highlanders. The principal rivers that 
water Elginſhire are the Spey, che Nairn, the 
Findern, and the Loſſie. The Spey is broad and 
rapid: it riſes in Badenoch, and after a ſerpentine 


courſe 
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ern from Glentarf; divides the valley to which it 
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courſe of ſeventy-ſix miles, paſſes by Rothes caſtle, 
and falls into the German ſea at Garmack, afford- 


an excellent ſalmon- fiſhery. The river Nairn 
its-riſe in the mountains that ſeparate Strath - 


the name of Strathnairn ; and, as we have al- 
ready. obſerved, diſembogues itſelf into the Murray 
Frith. The Findern is a continuation of the He- 


rin, which riſes in Badenoch. It gives the name 


of Stratherin to the valley through which it runs; 


then aſſuming the name of Findern, paſſes by 
Ta. the town of Forreſs, and the abbey of 


Kinloſs, and likewiſe. diſcharges itſelf into the 
Frith " Murray. The Loſſie is a ſhort river, ri- 


ing a few miles above Elgin, and falling into the 


ſea a few miles below that burrough, It produces 


* ſuch abundance. of fiſh, that in the ſpace of one 
mile, by the village of Germach, and during the 


few months of ſummer, fourſcore or an hundred 


; laſts of ſalmon are annually taken, and cured for 


tion, - beſides a great quantity conſumed at 


exporta 
home, which are killed with n, or net in 
baſleets, above the town. 


I be capital of this leon is Eigo,, a bahn 
burrough, ſituated in a fertile plain, on the ſouth- 


fide of the river Loſſie, over which there is a ſtone 
. Ee this town, the family of Bruce in 


deriye the title of earl. 1 was formerly 


the — of a biſhop, -who reſided. at the caſtle of 
Spynie, about a mile from town, a noble ſeat, 
beautified with woods and fine gardens, near a lake 


that harbours all ſorts of wild-fowl, and ſwans in 
particular. The cathedral. appears, Frum: the-ruins, 


io have been a magnificent edifice, inferior to none 
in the kingdom for extent or workmanſhip. Elgin, 


being the county- town, is likewiſe the ſeat of a 
preſbytery, conſiſting of - thirteen pariſhes. The 


0B. is, tolerably neat, and the market well ſup; 


* | plied, 
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ple. A ra number of the Highland gentry 
reſide here during the winter, and form an agreeable 
aſſembly.; and the adjacent country, which is rich 
and pleaſant, 'exhibits a great number of ſeats be- 
longing to gentlemen of ample fortunes. At Kin- 
loſs, in the neighbourhood: of Elgin, from which 
the carl of Elgin derives: the title of baron, we ſee 
the rüins of an antient abbey, where the body of 
king Duff, who had been murdered, was dug up 
by accident, and diſcovered many hundred years 
after it had been interred. At the diſtance of nine 
miles from Elgin, ſtands the caſtle of Rothes, on a 
ſmall river that falls into the Spey, giving the title 
of earl to the noble family of Leſliee. 
Forreſs, a market: town, and royal bug 10 
gtuated on the weſt· ſide of the fnire, on the fide of 
a ſmall river, that runs into the Findern. It is the 
ſeat: of a preſbytery, containing den pariſſties, and 
was formerly the county tom. Here are the ruins 
of an old caſtle, which heretofore belonged to the 
kings of Scotland; and in the neighbourhood, we 
ſee a very curious tall ſtone-pillar, or obeliſk; three- 
e feet high above- ground, adorned with 
a great variety of figures, engraved in a kind of 
bas: relief, and ſuppoſed to be a monument of a 
victory obtained by Malcolm Mackenneth, the 
Scottiſh monarch, over Sueno, king of Denmark. 
This, however, is no more than a conjecture, ] 
founded-on the tradition of the country: for nu ] 
ſuch victory over the Danes was ever obtained at. 
or near this place. About eight miles from Elgin 
is the ſmall town of Aberlour, ſtanding near the 
—_ being the tad of a „eee, 5 
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Perthſhire and the Weſtern Ifands, is aid to have 


conſtituted the antient kingdom of the Scots, 
while the reſt of Caledonia was ſubject to the 
Pets and Romans, comprehends Kintyre, ' Knap- 
dale, Aſkodniſn, Cowal, Lorn, and, ſome of 
che Hebrides. It is bounded on the ſouth by the 
Iriſh ſea, and the Frith of; Clytle; on the eaſt by 
Berthſtire; on the north · eaſt hy Lochaber; and 


on che north-weſt by — The extent 
of it from ſouth to 


between the Mull of 


Kintyre and Lochaber, amounts to ninety miles; 
and the breadth, in ſome plates, including the 
illes, to ſeverity. | This ceuntry, like all ocher 


Fora proj the Highlands, affords à very wild and 


of hills, rerka, and huge moun- 
9 upon each other n a ſtupendous and 


a dreadfül diforder.; bare, bleak, : and barren to the 
view, or at beſt, covered wär ſhagged heath, 


which appears black and diſmal to the cye;,except 
in the ſummer, when it is variegated with an a- 
greeable bloom of a pur — The coaſt of 
Argyle is rocky, yet indented with bays —— = 
lets, that afford good harbours for ſhipping. 
country is well watered by rivers, — 85 224 | 
lakes, abounding with fiſn; the vales and flat 
parts of it are cultivated for corn; the mountains 


eed an innumerable quantity of black cattle, 
which run wild among the hills in winter as well 


as ſummer; che heath and woods, of which there 
is a conſiderable number, afford ſhelter. to deer, 


roebucks, and all ſorts of nnd prong in great plenty: 


the cireumambient ſea, its locks, bays, and 


harbours, pours forth myriads of fiſh ; but the 


innate wealth of the country is dug. from the 
bowels 


CO EAN 


bowels of the mountains, in iron, copper, lead, 
and other metals and minerals. | 
Argyle is the ſeat of a provincial ſynod, con- 
fiſting of five preſbyteries and forty-nine pariſhes 
and gives the titles of duke and earl to the noble 
family of Campbell, the moſt powerful of all the 
Scottiſh nobility. The duke of Argyle is, by he- 
reditary right, great maſter of the king's houſe- 
hold in Scotland, admiral of the Weſtern: Iſles, 


2 as the 
le ſtill poſſeſſes 


three or four thouland fighting men into the field. 
Agape: is in general peopled by this clan, and 
affords a greał number of caſtles and ſeats he 
longing to gentlemen who hold of the duke, and 
* elves. deſcended from his family. co: - 
-Kintyre, - or Cantierre, ſignifying the Head» 
Land, and conſtituting the ſouthern diviſion of 
this ſhire, is a peninſula, n 
miles from north to ſouth; and ſeven miles! in 
breadth. It is moſtly plain, arable, and populous, 
inhabited indiſcriminately by Highlanders and 
Lewlanders; the latter being invited to ſettle in 
this place | by- the Argy le | family, that · the lands 
miglit the better be cultivated. It gives the! title 
of marquis to the duke, and is by JLochfyn cli 
vided from Argyle - proper. This loch: is an inlot 
from the ſea, about ſixty miles in length and four 
in breadth, affording heretofore an excellent her- 
ring: fiſnery. Here are many paultry villages 
but the only town of any conſideration is Camp- 
bell Town, ſtanding on the lough of Kilkerran, a 
royal burrough, with a weekly market, and my 
7:18y 4 1 * 
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ſeat of the preſbytery, conſiſting of ten pariſnes. 


It is provided with a ſafe and commodious har-- 
bour, ſecured by an iſland at the mouth of the 

and! is, in all reſpects, admirably ſituated for 
commerce. Nevertheleſs, there is very little trade 


carried on in the place, which is ill built, chin- 
l inhabited, and. exhibits all the marks of Po- 


verty and indigence. 125 i einne enen 
Knapdale, or the ſceohd ia of Arg oyloſtitie; 
is parted from Cowal on the eaſt, by Lookin | 
dorders with Kintyre on the ſouth, with Lorne on 
the north, by Braidalbin on the north eaſt, and 
on the weſt, by the Hebrides. Its length, from 
north to ſouthy does not exceed: twenty miles, 
and rhe breadtk lin ſome places may amount to 
thirteen: It is jomed to Kin 


land, not above a mile broad, over: Which 


country people often drew -their2 ſmall boats, to 
ling round Kintyre. This: 

ds with lakes; ſome of 
chem containing tice iſlands,” on which there 
ate Caſtles belonging to differont proprietors. 


„eee is more ada ted for paſturage than 
2 but that on the ſide of Lochaw is fruitful 


in both. The diſtance: by ſea from the Mull, or 


ü extreme point of Kintyre, to the Fair Foreland of 
Colerain, on the north coaſt of Ireland, does not 
exceed ſixteen miles. The chief town of Knap- 


dale is Inverary, on the Water, dr river Eira, | 
which here falls into Lochfyn. This royal bur- 


—.— 


is the ſeat of a Preſpytery, conſiſting of . 
pariſhes, and _-_ tlie title of baron to 
the duke of | Argyle.” The town is ill built, ſmall, 


yur! and ineonſiderable; but in the neighbour- 


ſtands upon the ſide of the loch, a ſtrong 
and ſpacious caſtle, built in the Gothick manner, 
by. the preſent duke of Argyle, commanding a 
celigittul: proſpect on the lake, I. with ele- 
* | gant 


dN 
gant gardens, and ſurrounded with woods, parks, 
| — eee which belonged to the old caſtle, 
which was formerly the reſidence of the family. 
| Here his grace keeps open houſe, while he him- 
ſelf is preſent ; and in the town of Inverary, he 
has built an inn, in the Engliſh faſhion, for the 
accommodation of travellers. Kilmore is another 
little paultry town, at the diſtance of five miles 
from Inverary, built upon a ſmall river, that like- 
wiſe falls into Lochfyn n, and the ſeat of a preſ- 
bytery, conſiſting of twelve pariſhes. Both pla- 
ces are admirably fituated for commerce, which, 
as the duke is perfectly well acquainted with all | 
its branches, will, it is to be hoped, flouriſh un- 
der his auſpices. | 
The third diviſion' of Argyleſhire is 1 Gene, 
which gives the title of marquis to the duke of 
Argyle. It extends above thirty miles in length 
from north to ſouth; and about nine at its utmoſt 
breadth, bounded on the eaſt by Braidalbin; on 
the weſt by the iſlands ;- on * north by Loch- | 
aber; and is divided from Knapdale on he ſouth, 
by Loch Ettif, on the.banks of which ſtands the 
caſtle of Bergomarn, wherein the courts of juſ- © 
_ tice were anciently held. This diſtrict, abounding 
with lakes, is the moſt pleaſant and fertile part of 
Argyleſhire, producing plenty of oats and barley. 
It once -velonged. to the antient family of Mac 
Dougal, ſtill refiding on the ſpot ; but devolved 
to the lords of Argyle, in conſequence of a mar- 
Triage with the heireſs, at that time a branch of 
the Stuart family. - The only place of note in this 
diſtrict is the caſtle of Dunſtaffnage, or St. Ste- 
phen's Mountain, which formerly belonged to 
the kings of Scotland, ſome of whom are here 
interred: at preſent it is poſſeſſed by the duke of 
5 Argyle, and e 90 an e cap- LES 
e 88 
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Ihe fourth diviſion is Argyle, properly fo call» 
ed, bounded by Knapdale and Cowal on the ſouth; 

Lochaber on the north; Lennox and the Gram- 
ian hills on the eaſt; and Lorne on the weſt. It 
lies between Lochfyn and Lochow ; which laſt is 
a frefh water lake, about a mile broad, but ex- 

tending four and twenty in length, including 
twelve iſlands, on two of which there are the 
_ caſtles of Enconel and Glenurquhart. This lake, 
which gives the title of viſcount to the duke of 
Argyle, iſſues in the river Aw, which, after a courſe 
of fix or ſeven miles, enters Loch Ettiff, and this 
falls into the Weſt Sea, oppoſite to the iſle of Mull: 
all theſe abound with excellent trout and ſal- 
mon. | ; . 
Cowal, a ſubdiviſion of Argyleſhire, lies be- 
tween Lochfyn and the Frith of Clyde, having 

the iſle of Bute to the ſouthward, and on the 
north Argyle Proper, with the Grampian moun- 

. tains. Here are plenty of lakes and ſtreams, a 

few woods, many mountains, and abundance of 

heath. Cowal produces ſome corn, a good num- 
ber of cattle, a great deal of game, and a variety 
of fiſh, both from the fea and rivers. Here is no 
other town but the wretched village of , Dunoon, 
inhabited by a few fiſhermen, formerly the reſi- 
dence of the biſhop of Argyle ; but now the ſeat 
of a preſbytery, including eight pariſhes. What 
we have ſaid of the genius, diſpoſition, language, 
habit, and cuſtoms of the Highlanders in general, 
may be applied to thoſe of Argyle in particular. 

In point of religion, they are moſtly preſbyterians ; 

- with reſpect to trade and manufacture, they excel their 

. brethren of the mountains. Some fiſheries are car- 

ried on with ſpirit along the coaſt, and a few pri- 

vate adventurers have eſtabliſhed a kind of linen 
manufacture, which affords comfortable ſubſiſ- 

tence to a good number of both ſexes : yet 1 
bs 4 | | — | _ NCTE, 
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here, trade and induſtry are ſtill in their z 

and if not very tenderly nurſed, will never attain 
to any degree of maturity. 

The fhire of Bute, including Au bbs al- 


ready been deſcribed in our account of the Weſtern 
Illes. | 


PIA r HSA R 


The ſhire of perth, including Menteith, Brai- 
dalbin, Athol, Stratberne. part of Gowree, and 
Perth Proper, 'is one of the largeſt, richeſt, and 
faireſt counties in North-Britain ; "bounded by Ba- 
denoch and Lochaber on the north and north- 
weſt ; by Marr-on the north-eaſt ; by Argyle and 
Lennox on the welt and ſouth· weſt; having 
Clackmannanſhire, part of Stirlingſhire, and the 
Forth to the ſouth; the ſhires of Kinroſs and Fife 
to the ſouth-eaſt, and Angus to the eaſt. It ex- 
tends above ſeventy miles in length, and near ſixty at 
its greateſt breadth, exhibiting a variety of High- 
lands and Lowlands ; mountains, hills, dales, Bt 


ſtraths, diverſified with paſture- grounds, corn- 


fields and meadows, rivers, lakes, foreſts, woods, 
plantations, incloſures, towns, villages, and a great 


number of elegant Goats, beautifully ſituated, be- 


longing to noblemen and gentlemen. The chief 
rivers of 'Perthſhire are the Tay, the Keith, and 
the Ierne, beſides a great number of ſubordinate : 
ſtreams. The Tay, which is the largeſt river in 

Scotland, derives its ſource from the mountains of 
Braidalbin, ſpreads itſelf into a lake, called Loch 
Tay, fifteen miles in length and ſix in breadth ; 

then, after a winding courſe of forty miles, dur. | 


ing which, it is ſwelled by many brooks and rivu- : 


lets, it ende in the Frith of 8 a broad, navi- 
gable inlet, which opens to the ea, not far from 


the Bay of St. Andrews. T he river Keith is fa- 
E 2 | mous 
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mous for its ſalmon fiſhery, and its ſteep cataract, - 
near the Blair of Drummond, the noiſe of which 
is ſo loud as to deafen thoſe who approach ir. The 
river lerne riſes from Loch- ierne, a lake ſeven 
miles long, in the mountainous country of Strath- 
erne: this river, after a courſe of four and thirty 
miles from eaſt to weſt, during which it receives 
many ſtreams and rivulets, falls into the Tay, at 
Abernethy. 

Free- ſtone, lead, iron _ copper ores, with 
ſome lapis calaminaris, are found in different places 
of Perthſhire. The ſoil, being generally rich and 
well manured, produces eh wheat, and all 
kinds of grain. The hilly country abounds with 
paſture for the black cattle, horſes, ſheep, goats, 
and deer. The heaths, woods, and foreſts, are ſtored 
with variety of game; the rivers teem with ſalmon 
and trout; the gardens and orchards are ſtored with 
all kinds of herbs, roots, apples, pears, cherries, | 
plumbs, and almoſt every ſpecies of fruit found in 
South Britain. The houſes and attire, even of the 
commonalty, are neat and decent; and every pea- 
ſant can produce a good quantity of linen, and 
great ſtore of blankets, made in his own family. 
Indeed, this is the caſe through all the Lowlands 
of Scotland. Flax is reared by every huſband- 
man, and, being dreſſed at home, is ſpun by the 
females of his family! into thread for linen; this is 
woven by country weavers, of whom there is a 
great number through all the Low Country, and 
aſterwards bleached or whitened by the good wife 
and her ſervants; ſo that the whole is made fit for 
uſe at à very all expence. They likewiſe waſh, 
card, ff weave. their wool into tartan for 
plaids, N and coarſe ruſſet cloth, for com- 
mon wearing, beſides great part of it, which is 
knit into caps, ſtockings, and mitts. Plaids, 
made of the fineſt — are worn either plain 

5 . 
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or. variegated, as veils, by women of the lower, 
and even of the middling rank: nay, ſome years 
ago, ladies of faſhion wore ſilken plaids with an 
undreſs: this is a looſe piece of drapery, gathered 
about the head, ſhoulders, and waiſt, on which 
it is croſſed, fo as to leave the hands at liberty, 
and produces a very good effect to the eye of the 
ſpectator. In the country towns of Perth, and 
other counties in .Scotland, one may, in a ſum- 
mer's evening, ſee the females, old and young, 
ſitting at their doors, working at their ſpinning- 
wheels, knitting ſtockings, and making lace on 
cuſhions with bobbins; a little piddling manu- 
facture imported of old from France, where it 
{till prevails. The Lowlanders of Perthſhire are 
- civilized, hoſpitable, and induſtrious : the com- 
merce of the country conſiſts chiefly in corn, lin- 
nen, and black cattle : there are, moreover, ſome 
merchants who' trade to foreign countries. We 
| ſhall now deſcribe Perthſhire in its different divi- 
Gong, , p 10 BORG 2 RG 

Mienteith, | bounded on the north by Braidalbin 
and Stratherne ; on the ſouth by Stirlingſhire and 
Lennox; on the eaſt by Fife; and on the weſt by 
another part of Lennox, extends forty-four miles 
From wy to weſt, and twenty-eight in breadth. 
It derives its name from the river Teith, or Taich, 

_ ſtretches as far as the mountains on the eaſt ſide 
of Lochlomond, and gave the title of earl to a 
branch of the family of Graham, The country is 
"hilly, and neither very populous nor fertile; nor 
is there any place of note in the whole diviſion, 


except Dumblaine, ſtanding on the weſt ſide of 


the river Allan, a ſmall, neat town, agreeably 
ſituated in a pleaſant valley, ſurrounded with hills, 
which form a natural amphitheatre, It was here- 


tofore a biſhop's ſee, erected by king David I. 


The ruins of the epiſcopal palace, of a houſe - 
. | .. _— 
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built for canons regular, and of a magnificent ca- 
5 thedral, are ſtill to be ſeen. The duke of Leeds, 
in England, derives the title of viſcount from 
Dumblaine; but the place is much more famous 
for the. battle fought in this neighbourhood, in 
the year 174 5, between the duke of Argyle, who 
commanded the king's army, and the Highland 
clans under the earl of Mar, who had ſet up the 
pretender's ſtandard, At a ſmall diſtance from 
Dumblaine, there is a fine ſeat, which belonged 
to lord Drummond, viſcount of Strathallan. 
The diſtrict of Braidalbin, ſtretching two-and- 
thirty miles from eaſt to weſt, and thirteen, where 
broadeſt, from north to ſouth,, is a mountainous 
country, lying among the Grampian hills, ſup- 
poſed . to be the country antiently known by the 
name of Albanii; whence the Highlanders, to 
this day, call themſelves Albinich. It is roughened 
with mountains and moors ; bounded on the weſt, 
by Lochaber, Lorn, and Knapdale; on the north 
and eaſt, by part of Lochaber, and part of Athol; 
and on the ſouth, by Stratherne and Menteith. 
At produces plenty of game, and black. cattle ; is 
inhabited by Highlanders, ſaid to be the moſt fe- 
rocious in all Scotland; and gives the title of earl 
to a branch of the Campbell family, which is poſ- 
* a noble and magnificens leat-1 in this Givi 


+ the moſt 8 diſtric, dre on £| 
the north, with Badenoch; on the weſt, with 
Lochaber; on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, with Mar 


and Gowrie; on the ſouth, with Stratherne and 


Perth Proper; and on the ſouth-weſt, with Braid- 
albin. The length of it amounts to forty-three 
miles, and the breadth to thirty. , The country 
exhibits a very rough appearance of mountains, 
hills, and foreſt, part 4 the antient Caledonian 
arch 4 yet theſe are IPO with fruitful 


yallies, 


| + &CO0'T:L AN D. . Fn 
vallies. Here are ſeveral villages, but no towns 
of wen conſideration ; the people are compoſed of 
Highlanders and Lowlanders, though the latter 
bear the greateſt proportion. The moſt noted 
place of Athol is Blair caſtle, ſeated on the river 
Tilt, near its influx inte the Gurry, a pleaſant 
lmpid ftream that falls into the Tay. This caftle 
belongs to the duke of Athol, who derives his 
title from this diſtri, and lives here with great 
magnificence, the houſe being a ftately edifice, 


ſurrounded with fine gardens, parks, and planta- 


tions, affording-ſhelter to deer, and all forts of 
game. In the ſame neighbourhood, we ſee the 
_ paſs of Gillicranky, rendered memorable by the 
attle here fought in the beginning of king Wil 
liam's 1 that monarch's general 
Mackay, and the Highlanders adhering to king 
James. Theſe laſt obtained the victory, though 
their beloved commander, the viſcount of Dun» 
dee, loſt his life in the engagement. 
The ftewartry of Stratherne, bounded on the 
fouth by Menteith, and part of Fife; by part of 
Menteith-on the weft; by Perth Proper on the 
eaſt; and on the north, by Athol, and Braidalbin, 
extends about forty miles in length, from eaſt to 
weſt, and half as much in breadth; deriving its 
name from the river Erne, which, as we have 
already obſerved, takes its riſe from a lake of the 
ſame name, and, after a winding courſe of thirty- 
five miles, falls into the Tay. Stratherne, pro- 
perly ſo called, is a fertile valley, four miles 
broad on both fides of this river, finely diverſified 
with ſeats and plantations.” The chief of theſe 
are Tullibardin and Dupplin caſtle. The firſt be- 
longs to the duke of Athol, who thence derives 
the title of marquis: the other is the family fear 
of the earl of Kinnoul, to whom it gives the title 
of viſcount. This is an elegant houſe, adorned 
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with a variety of fine paintings, and having the 
advantage of a noble park, well planted with fo- 
reſt- trees. In the neighbourhood, a ſignal vic- 
tory was obtained over the Scots, by à body of 
Engliſh auxiliaries, under the command of Ed- 
ward Baliol, competitor with David Bruce, for 
the Scottiſh throne, Stratherne is an agreeable 
country, ſuppoſed to be the lerne mentioned by 
the Roman writers. It abounds with corn and 
cattle; woods, peat, and turf for fuel: the Ochil 
hills, that run along the ſouthern parts, are rich 
in minerals, particularly copper and lapis calami- 
naris; and there is plenty of lead in Glenlyon. - 
At the ſouth-eaſt corner of this diſtrict, by the 
conflux of the Erne and Fay, ſtands. the town of 
Abernethy, heretofore. the capital of the Pictiſn 
kingdom; but at preſent a paultry village, exhi- 
= -- biting no ſigns of its antient magnificence, con- 
EL: ſiderable for nothing but in being the feat of a 
= ſmall preſbytery, conſiſting of five pariſhes. The 
=_ only relique of antiquity to be ſeen in the place 
= is a hollow pillar, or cylinder, ſeventy-five feet 
| hig, and about forty- eight feet in external circum- 
| ference at the baſe, built of hewn ſtone, open at 
top, and without any inſcription. Abernethy gives 
the titles of marquis and earl to the duke of-Dou- 
| glas, and ſome individuals of the family are here 
interred. In the neighbourhood of this town, on 
the public road, there was a famous ſtone monu- 
ment, called Macduff's croſs, diſtinguiſhed by a 
barbarous, unintelligible inſcription, and ſaid to have 
been a ſanctuary for any perſon guilty of manſlaugh-· 
ter, provided he could prove himſelf within the 
| ninth degree of conſanguinity to the deſcendants 
| of Macduff, thane of Fife, by whom the tyrant 
—_  :: Macbeth was dethroned. Of this pillar, how- 
ever, nothing is now left but the pedeſtal. At 
Ardoch and Innerpeffery, we ſee the remains of 
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two Roman caſtella: the fort of Ardoch is the moſt 
intire; and beſt preſerved piece of Roman anti- 
quity. It ſtands on the water of Kneck, in Strath- 


allan: the ſouth ſide is fortified with five rows of 


ditches, and fix-ramparts : three of the four gates 
are | ſtill diſtin& and plain, as is the prætorium, 
the ſpot on which the general's tent Was pitched. 
On the other fide of a little bridge is 'a ſmall 
barrow, tumulus, or burying- placè, in which ſe- 
veral Roman urns and medals were found. On 
the other ſide of the river, called the Keir, we 
perceive a great many circumvallations and ram- 


parts of ſtone, or earth, and regular terraces de- 


ſcending on the declivity of what is called Grin- 
ning-Hill. To the northward of fort Ardoch, are 
the veſtiges of a large ditch upon the moor, con- 


tinued above two miles; and on the 8 


ing hills are two great cairns, diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of Cairnwochel and Cairnlee, the for- 
mer being the largeſt of the kind in all Britain. 


Beyond theſe, there is another ſmall caſtellum, call- 


ed Cemp's caſtle. The great Roman military way 


from Stirling and Dumblaine paſſes by this hill, 
in its progrels to Innerpeffery ; in the neighbour- 


hood of which, at the {mall village of Strathgeth, 


there is another Roman caſtellum, with ſome part 


of the ditch and ramparts ſtill viſible. 
The Carſe of Gowrie lying on the north ſide of 

the Tay, extending fourteen miles in length from 

Dundee to Perth, and from two to four in breadth, 


. 8 Te 5 3 „ r e ' 4 Wo 
is a rich, plain country, (cultivated ike a garden, 
and producing as good harveſts of wheat, as are 


to be ſeen in any part of Great- Britain. It is in- 
terſperſed with the ſeats of gentlemen, and 
abounds with almoſt all the neceſſaries of life. 


But, from its low; 'damp” heviition, the people 


are ſubject to agues, and the commonalty in great 


Tay, 
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Tay, ſtands the houſe. of Errol, which fortherly 
belonged t to the earls of that name, the chiefs of 
the antient family of, Hay, — OP 
of Scotland. 
Perth Proper... ſtretching twenty 5 
ength, and, at ſome places, fifteen in breadth, is 


Wh eh on the north-eaſt, by the Carſe of Gow: 


rie; on the eaſt, by Angus; on the ' weſt, by 
Stratherne; on the north, by Athol; and on the 


ſouth, by the Erith of Tay. This is likewiſe a 


ure Me populous, and well cultivated, | 
abounding gentlemen who. poſſeſs opulent 


_ eſtates; 21045 en who underſtand agriculture; 


and with manufacturers who turn their induſtry 
to great account. North · eaſtward from Perth to 
Brechin, lies the vale of Strathmore, one of the 
moſt fertile diſtricts in Scotland, which gives tlie 
title of earl to the noble family of Lyon. Glamis, 


the ſeat of this nobleman, ſtanding on the north- 


ſide of the Tay, is a noble palace, by far the 
largeſt i in Scotland, adorned with lofty turrets and 
ſpires, which, being ſeen through the long viſtas 
of the park, exhibit an ever- varying proſpect, 
like that of a great city. The apartments are 


large, magnificent, and fo numeraus, that in the 


ar 1715, fourſcore and eight heds were made in 

it, for the Yretender and his retinue. 55 
Perth, the capital of the province, is an e- 
abl populous town, ſituated twenty miles within 
: 1 — (* on the ſouth bank of the river Tay. It was 
otherwiſe called St. Johnſton's,” from a church de- 


Jicated to St. John, as the 8 of the place. 


It is a royal burrough, ſecond in dignity to the 
9 on ge the feat of à large preſbytery, and 
title of earl to the family of Drummonc 
Sk is now forfeited, Perth, in the reign of 
land, was poſſeſſed by the En- 
1 it with: fortifications : 5 but, a- 


ter 
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ter an obſtinate reſiſtance, they were expelled b 
Robert Bruce. In the year 1715, the rebels made 
it a place of arms, and retired to it, after the 
battle of Dumblaine; but they were in a little 
time diſlodged bythe duke of Argyle, and re- 
treated northwards with the pretender. The town 
is populous and handſome, the ftreets are well 
payed, and tolerably clean at all times, and the 
houſes, though not, ſtately, make a very decent 
appearance. Here is a large church, an old pa- 
lace that belonged to the earls of Gowrie, but 
now devolved to the crown; a ſtately town-houſe, 
ſeveral other public edifices, and houſes belonging 
to gentlemen. A monaſtery of 'Carthuſians was 
here eſtabliſned by king James I. of Scotland, 
who Joft his life on the very ſpot, by the treachery 
of Athol, and his accomplices. The town was 
antiently provided with a ſtone bridge over the 
river, which an inundation ſwept away. Perth 
was formerly one of the | richeſt. places in Scots 
land. At preſent, it is chiefly maintained by the. 
linnen manufacture, and by a tolerable ſhare of 
trade to the Baltic and Norway: for, though ie 
ſtands at ſuch a diſtance from the ſea, the tide 
flows above the town, and brings up veſſels of 
conſiderable burthen. Dunkeld, ſtanding on the 
north fide of the Tay, at the foot of the Gram- 
pian hills, and ſurrounded with pleaſant woods; 
is the chief market-town of rhe Highlands, and 
the ſeat of a prefbytery. The place is beautified 
with ſeveral neat buildings, erected by the duke 
of Athol. It is a noted paſs towards the High- 
lands, and ſuppoſed to have been formerly the 
chief town of Caledonia. Its cathedral was dedi- 
cated to St. Columba, and the chapter of preben- 
daries confiſted of black monks, known by the 
name of Culdees. In the year 1716, Dunkeld 
was made a place of arms: by the Highlanders; 
who. declared for the pretender, | og 
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Scone, or Scaan, ſuppoſed to be the center of | 
the kingdom, is a royal palace, ſtanding on the | 
north bank of the Tay, famous, in former ages, 
for the adjoining abbey, founded for the monks 
of the order of St. Auguſtine. Here the kings 
of Scotland were crowned in the fatal chair, faid 
to be brought by Fergus from Ireland, including 
in its bottom a rough e 9 fürn in- 
derbe with this diſtich: „ eee 
Ne fallat Pn Scoti, quocungue ons): 
 Invenient TS, ene tinentur ibidem. 
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1. of land, and derofted in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, pn. ie it ſtill remains. Scone gives the 

title of baron to the viſcount Stormont, a branch 

* of the family of Murray. He is alſo hereditary 
| - keeper of this palace, Which 3 is large, ſpacious, 
and magnificent, though built in the antient man- 

ner: ſome of the pannels are adorned with paint- 

ings: performed above two hundred years age 

and here is a bed of fine needle- work, ſewed dy 
the hands of Mary, queen of Scots. The houſe 

ä was provided with 2 gardens, a chapel, and 

offices: but the whole is now fallen into decay. 

It was in the chapel that king Charles II. took the 

1 Covenant, when the Scots invited him to this King- 

= dom. Here the pretender reſided three weeks, in 

=_ all the ſtate of a monarch; while his general, — 
1 5 earl of Mar, lay with his forces at Pert. 
Caulroſs is a royal me ſtanding on the 
fide of the river Forth, and ormerly included in 
Fifeſhire. The inhabitants of this place carry 
on a conſiderable traffick with coals, ſalt, and a 
manufacture of girdles, which are round, thin, 

iron plates, on which the Scots bake their bread, 
n of © daumen in the 4a IT of te 

town 
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town ſtands the noble ſeat of the earl of Kincar- 
din, pleaſantly fituated on the banks of the Forth, 
and beautified with gardens, terraces, and plan- 
ati oNT 2s Þ 3 81 
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The ſhire of Bamff, comprehending part of 
Buchan, with the countries of Strathdovern, 
Boyn, Enzie, Strathaven, and Balvenie, extends 
thirty-two miles from eaſt to weſt, and thirteen in 
breadth from north to ſouth. On the ſouth, it 1s 
ſeparated from part of Buchan by the river Ugie; 
on the eaſt, it 1s watered by the Dovern and the 
German ocean; on the weſt, it is bounded by the 
Spey, and the country of Murray ; on the ſouth- 
weſt, it borders on Badenoch, and the Braes of 
Mar; and on the north, it is confined by the 
Murray Frith. The face of the country is agree- 
ably diverſified with hill and dale, not without 
woods, well watered with rivers, and exhibitin 
many ſeats and plantations. The air is pure — 
keen, the climate healthy, and the foil fertile, 
producing plentiful crops of corn. The country 


of Buchan, extending northwards from the river 


Ugie to the ſea, and weſtward as far as Dovern, 
comprehending a tract of twenty miles in length, 
and nine in breadth, is more free from hills and 
mountains than any other country of the ſame ex- 
tent in the kingdom of Scotland. It is inhabited 
chiefly by Lowlanders, and gives the title of ear! 

to the chief of the family of Erſkine. The coun-. 
try of Bamff abounds with the neceſſaries and 
comforts of life. The paſture- grounds yield 
ſneep, cattle, and horſes: the arable lands pro- 
duce plenty of corn; while the rivers and ſea ſup- 
ly great quantities. of fiſh. Various minerals 
ave been found in different parts of the ſhire; 
| | EP "> "nl 
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and a piece of amber, as large as a horſe; was 
once caſt aſhore on the beach. In the moun- 
tainous diſtrict of Balvenie, on the weſtern ſide 
of the ſhire, watered by the Spey, there is a no- 
ted rock, which produces hones and whet-ſtones, 
ſufficient to ſupply the whole iſland. Here are 
alſo veins of allom-ſtone, and ſprings of allom- 


water. Strathalan, another diſtrict to the north- 
caſt of Balvenie, abounds with ſuch plenty of 
-hme-ſtone, that the inhabitants uſe it as common 
ſtone in building their houſes; and moreover 


burn a great quantity of it into lime, which they 


ſell to good advantage in the village of Keith, on 


the river Dovern. Along this whole coaſt, there 


are antient Daniſh monuments, ſuch as cairns, 


tumuli, and huge ſtones ftanding erect. In 


Strathaven, a hilly country, lying along the lim- 


5 
1 


pid river Avin, which falls into the Spey, we 


meet with Gordon caſtle, belonging to the duke 
of Gordon, the moſt princely edifice in the north 
of Scotland, conſiſting of noble apartments, 
magnificently furniſned, and environed with fine 


gardens and parks, well ſtored with fallow deer. 


The ſame nobleman poſſeſſes ſeveral other ſeats in 
this county. On the banks of the river Deve- 
ron, and in the neighbourhood of the town of | 
Bamff, ſtands the ſhell of a princely edifice, of 


modern architecture, built by Duff lord Braco, 
lately created earl of Fife in Ireland : but the 


work was ſuſpended, in conſequence of a diffe- | 
rence between his lordſhip and the architect; and 
the former leaving this noble pile unfiniſhed, in a 
moſt delightful fituation, reſides among the wild 
mountains of Strathbogy *. +: 


Among the towns of Bamffſhire, we number 


Baff, Cullen, Deer-town, Turreff, Fraſerburg, 


This houſe is now fiuiſhed, and the proſent lord lives 


in it. | 
4 Inverugy, 


antient royal burrough, ſituated alſo or 
ray Frith, is capital of the little diſtrict of Boyne, 


Fi 
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Inverugy, and Keith. Bamff, ſituated on the 


coaſt of the Murray Frith, is a royal burrough, 


of very little conſideration. It was of old ſecured 


by a caſtle, which is now in ruins: this is like- 
wiſe the caſe with the abbey of Deer, in the neigh- 


bourhood, which belonged to the Ciſtercian monks, 


and was founded by William Cumin, earl of Bu- 
chan. The inhabitants are moſtly huſbandmen ; 
and here is no other commerce, than that which 
arifes from corn, and the ſalmon- fifflery. The 
greater part of the adjacent country is occupied 
by the Ogilvies, a numerous and valiant tribe, 


headed by the earls of Airly and Findlater, who 


have elegant ſeats in this Ka yg Cullen, an 
on the Mur- 


a tract fruitful towards the coaſt; but in other 
parts mountainous, and abounding with quarries 
of fpotted marble. Deer-town, on the river 
Ugie, is remarkable for nothing but being the 
ſeat of a preſbytery. Turreff, feated on a ſtreatn 
that falls into the Dovern, is a market-town, and 
ſeat of a preſbytery, ſtanding in an agreeable 
ſporting country, interſperſed with the houſes of 
gentlemen. Fraſerburg, reckoned the chief town 
of Buchan, is a ſea-port on the Murray Frith, 
having a large commodious harbour, ſecured by 
a pier and bulwark of free-ſtone, lately built at 
the expence of Fraſer, lord Saltoun, who lives in 
the neighbourhood. Inverugy is a fmall inconſi- 
derable town, ftanding near the mouth of the ri- 

ver Ugie, commanded. by a caſtle : on the oppo- 


ſite fide of the river, there is another, called 


Craig's Tower, which formerly belonged to the 

carl-marſhal, who was lord of almoſt all the neigh- 
bouring manors ; but forfeited his eſtate and ho- 
nours dy engaging in the rebellion of the year 
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| The thre of Aberdeen, comprehending Mar, 
the Braes of: Mar,, Cromar, Strathdee, Strathdon, 


reat part of Buchan, Garioch, and Strathbogy, 
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1s. bounded on the ſouth, by the river Dee and 


the Grant's-bain mountains; by part of Murray 
on the north; by the German ocean on the eaſt; 


and on the weſt by the river Spey, and part of 


Badenoch.- It extends near fifty miles from eaſt 
to weſt, and about thirty-ſix. from north to ſouth. 
The air is keen and ſalubrious, the climate being 


temperate both in winter and ſummer. The face 


of the country is diverſified with hill and dale, 
well watered with rivers, and well furniſhed with 


woods. It affords 1 of ſpotted marble, 


lime-ſtone, flint, and ſlate; and here are ſprings 
of allom- water, and veins of ſtone, from which 
allom is extracted by boiling. Peat, turf, and 
wood for fuel, are found in plenty through all 
parts of this county. The ſoil, when properly 
cultivated, yields good harveſts, even of wheat, 
rye, - oats, and barley. The hills afford paſture 
for black cattle, horſes, ſheep, and deer: the 
heaths and woods abound with all forts of game; 
'The ſea and rivers ſwarm with fiſh; and in fome 


of the rivers, people find muſſels, containing 


large pearls of a fine colour. Aberdeenſhire is 
very e and contains a great number of 
fine ſeats belonging to noblemen and gentlemen 
of fortune, The people, who are chiefly Low- 
landers, have long diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their ſagacity,. induſtry, and talents for buſineſs. 


They carry on a conſiderable traffick with foreign 


nations, in various branches of commerce; are 
civil, courteous, and hoſpitable, but ſharp in 
their dealings; and: by ſome of their neighbours, 


* 4 


accuſed of deing rather too ſelfiſh, 


-S, 
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The capital of this county is Aberdeen, ſitu- 
_ ated in the country of Mar, about fourſcore miles 
north of Edinburgh. It ſtands upon the rivers 
Dee and Don; and is in effect divided into two diſ- 
tinct towns. Old Aberdeen, the ſeat of a preſbytery, 
built at the mouth of the Don, was formerly the 


ſeat of a biſhop, having a ſtately cathedral dedicated 


0 St. 7 the greater part of which was built 
by biſhop Elphingſtone in the year 1 300; and here 


is a noble monument erected to his memory. The - - 


church is built of hewn ſtone, with a lofty ſteeple 
or turret, ending in an imperial crown, with a round 
globe of ſtone and two gilded croſſes. Hard by 
the church is a library, furniſhed with a valuable 
collection of books: but old Aberdeen is chiefly 
remarkable for the college founded by king James 


IV. conſiſting of a principal, ſub- principal, regents, 


or profeſſors, of divinity, civil law, phy ſic, phi- 
loſophy, and the languages. To theſe endowments 
Charles I. added eight burſers out of the revenues, 


of vacant biſhopricks; king Charles II. p . 


upon it the benefices of vacant churches in ſeveral 
dioceſes for ſeven years: from theſe benefactions 
it derived the name of the Caroline Univerſity. It 
was efected into an univerſity by a bull of pope 
Alexander VI. to king James IV. and biſhop- El- 
phingſtone, with as ample privileges as thoſe grant - 
ed to Paris and Bononia.. The town is ſmall, in- 
differently built, and inconſiderable, though very 
antient. About a mile from hence, at the mouth 
of the river Dee, is New Aberdeen, the county town, 
a neat, populous, and flouriſhing city, adorned with 
_ churches, hoſpitals; a fine wharf, a cuſtom-houſe, 
and many ſtately edifices built of hewn ſtone. The 
ſtreets are large and well paved, the private houſes 
Tofty, and well finiſhed, provided with gardens and 
. orchards, which appear intermingled with the 
buildings, and at a diſtance give it the air of a city 
r EN, ³ĩÜ¹0 
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built in a wood. The chief of the public edifices 
is the college, originally a Franciſcan monaſtery, 
founded by George Keith, earl-marechal, in the year | 
1593, and from him called the academia mareſ- 
_ challana: it is compoſed of a principal, four pro- 
feſſors of philoſophy, one for divinity, and one for 
mathematics; and, together with the old college, 
forms the univerſity of Aberdeen. Beſides this 
college, there is a grammar ſchool, founded by Dr. 
Dune, conſiſting of a maſter and three uſhers. 
Aberdeen is likewiſe provided with a ſchool for 
muſic, and a library, erected at the charge of the 
city, well ſupplied with books, and furniſhed with 
mathematical inſtruments. Among the public 
buildings, we reckon a bridge over the Dee, about 
a mile from the city, conſiſting of ſeven arches, 
and built of free ſtone, at the expence of biſhop 
Gavin Dunbar: a bridge over the Don, conſiſting 
of one very lofty Gothic arch: the cathedral dedi- 


WH cated to St. Nicholas; an alms-houſe, and three: 
1 oſpitals. Aberdeen ſtands on the beach of the 
Wi | | rman ocean, covering three hills of an eaſy aſcent, 
i and containing about eighteen thouſand inhabitants, 
| . It beſtows the title of earl upon an antient branch 
= of the family of Gordon, and is, for beauty, wealth, 
=_ commerce, and extent, the third city of Scotland. 
Mi The people are civil, polite, and well educated, 
= generally of the epiſcopal perſuaſion ; ſo that here 


are ſeveral meeting-houſes and chapels provides 3 

my organs, in which the Engliſh liturgy is 
Wich reſpect to commerce, they are very well 
i= ſituated, having a good anchoring-place for ſhips in 
the bay: but the entrance into their tide-haven is 
| Very difficult, the channel being narrow, and the 
bar often ſhifting. The quantity of ſalmon taken 
iin the Dee and . Don is altogether aſtoniſning: 
tte beſt kinds of ſea-fiſh are caught in 2 

N FFC wo; Jance; 
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dance; in e ae herrings, which they pickle for 
exportation. They raiſe hogs, and. ſalt them for 
the ſame purpoſe: they carry on ſeveral manufactures. 
of linen and woollen, including that of worſted: 
ſtockings, ſome of which are knit upon needles f 
incredible fineneſs, inſomuch that one pair has 
been ſold for thirty ſhillings: They export their 
herrings, or woollen commodities, or both, to Dant- 
zick, Koningſberg, Riga, Nerva, Stockholm, Ham- 
burgh, Norway, all parts of the Baltic, as well as 
_ to France and Holland. They ſend their ſalmong 
linen, and pork, to London; and a great quan- 
tity of this laſt, barrelled up, they fell to the Dutch, 
as proviſion for their ſhips bound to the Eaſt In- 
dies. In a word, 1. is one of the moſt 
thriving and agreeable places in Great Britains, 
N converſation of the 3 is ſenſible and 
pleaſing: they enjoy moſt of the polite diverſions 
that are ſo much coveted in other cities: their mars 
ets are regularly and plentifully ſupplied with ex- 
cellent fiſh, fowl, and butcher's meat; and every 
article of expence is ſo reaſonable, that a man may. | 
live better in all reſpects at Aberdeen for three 
hundred pounds a year, than in London for double | 
hat income. | 
The other towns of Aberdeenthire; are Kintore, Tas 
verurie, Peterhead, Garioch, Kildrummy; Strath- 
Alford, and Ellin. Kintore is a royal borough: 
ſituate upon the Don, which gives the title. af carl 
to a branch of the noble family of Keith: in other 
reſpects, it is. inconſiderable. Inverurie, ſtandin 
at — conflyx 1 the rivers are ay Dove is; 
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the former were diſcomfited. Peterhead, upon 
the promontory of Bucchanneſs, is a market- town 
and ſea · port of conſiderable commerce, where the 
Pretender landed in the year 1715. It lies within a 
ſmall iſland called Calk-inch, and has two little 
Piers to receive ſmall veſſels at high water: but, 


on the ſouth ſide of the town, there is a bay or road 


capable of containing an hundred fail of ſhips in 


eight or nine fathoms of water, well ſecured from 
the north-weſt, weſt; and eaſterly winds. Garioch, 


the ſeat of a preſpytery, and chief town of the di- 
ſtrict ſo called, is a ſmall inconſiderable place, ſitu- 
ated in a valley, watered by ſtreams, and ſur- 


rounded with verdant hills, one of which, known- 
by the name of Mount Bennachy, riſes in ſeven 
tops ſo high that it is diſcerned a good way at 

ſea; though it ſtands at the diſtance of fourteen 
miles from the coaſt. Kildrummy is an old mar- 
ket· town on the ſouth ſide of the Don, where for- 


merly the earls of Mar reſided, and where the laſt 
nobleman” of that name ſet up the Pretender's 


ſtandard in the year 1715. Strathbogie, or Strath- 


bolgy, giving name to the diſtrict fo called, ſtands 


upon the river Dovern, over which there is a 
bridge near its conflux with the Bogie, is a market 
town, the ſeat of a preſbytery, and ſubſiſts chiefly 
by the linen manufacture. The diſtrict or divi- 
ſion of Strathbogie, which king James VI. created 

into lordſhip in favour of the Gordon family, is 
c6Jhiefly inhabited by the vaſſals of the duke, who 
8 * a noble ſeat or caſtle in this quarter. It 
zs fruitful in corn and paſture, ſo as to furniſh 
ſheep; horſes, and black cattle for exportation; and 


remarkable for fine linen yarn, ſpun by the good 
wives, and ſold to the merchant manufacturer. 


The ſoil of Strathbogie is ſo rich, and the climate 
ſo mild, that the harveſt here is more early than in 
the eaſt parts of Kent and Suſſex. Alford, on 
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the Guth f fide of the Don, and: Ellen, on res 
Ythan, where a preſbytery likewiſe convenes, are 
1 towns of little or no importance: but the 
acent country is rich, fertile, and agreeable. In 
alesdernſhins we meet with many monuments of 


. ſuch as round Daniſh —_ ee aber 
_ CURIE and Cairns.” 10 186522 158 2119 10 
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This county, ene eaten 1 in 


E twenty in breadth, is bounded on the 


eaſt by the German ocean; on the ſouth by the 
river of North Eſk;ʒ on the weſt, by Angus; and 
on the north by the river Dee, and Aberdeenſhire, 
The country is r, plai 
corn and paſturage, producing an infinite number 
of fir trees, beſides a great number of agreeable 
plantations; and along the ſea-coaſts there are ma- 
ny conyenient ęreeks and harbours. 
Stonehive, the ſeat of the county courts, is a mall 
town with a good haven, improved by the late carl- 
marechal, and enjoys a good ſalmon fiſhery. Kin- 
cardin, ache. oss dene place, ſtands on the 
river Dee; and gives the title of earl to a branch of 
the family of Bruce. Cowy is an antient borough, 
greatly decayed, and remarkable for nothing but 
the ruins of a caſtle, ſaid to have been built by 


king Malcolm Kenmore. Fourdon, or Mearns, is ; 
a ſmall town, the ſeat of a preſpytery, and before 


the reformation, famous for the reliques of St. 


Palladius, who was ſent over to Scotland in the 
fifth century by pope Celeſtine, to enlighten. the 


Scots, and confute the Pelagians. Fourdon is 
likewiſe noted as the birth-place of 1 F ordun, author 
of the Scoti Chronicon, the oldeſt hiſtory of Scot- 
land now extant. In the neighbourhood: of this 


en Am n name from, St, 
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and level, fruitful in 
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Palladius; but remarkable for nothing elſe except 
an annual fair, at which great quantities of coarſe 
Ants. Fe 2115 VP e vans Ow: 
lands. 


is the raſthe of Dunoty r, 8 — unity — | 
of the carls-marechal of Stotland. It ſtands almoſt 
inacceſſible on a ſteep rock, waſhed on three ſides 
by the ſea, and Joined to the land by a narrow 
| Ab 25 is fortified with ſtrong walls and towers, 
and nilcings were ſeven ſtories high : the 
5 INT are Jarge and elegant, provided with 
= ' Within the cloſe there is a large 
| punt ra re exits in circumferenice z' and in the 
98 bourhood there is a dropping cave, the water 
7 petrifies and /hangs from the roof like 
\cicles.' The pe 7, 06% country. Start 
6, hoſpitaþ jc, and induſtrious, 


Fopraneninn 


„ inchiding Ar us, | Glenila 
and Stephie extends — 
| ene an weſt, and ſixteen where broadeſt, though 
in fome the breadth does not exceed five 
miles. On the north it is divided / from the Brae 
of Mar, by a xi of the Binchinnen mountains; 
it is bounded on the ſouth by the frith of Tay, — 
che Britiſh ocean; on the eaſt by Mearns; and on 
' whe welt by Perthſhire. Part of the Grampian 


85 Fs Mountains runs through this country, which is a- 


;bly diverſified with hill and dale. It produces 
and iron in abundance, with quarries 
pff freeſtone and flate, with weich the 5 — 
Urive a confiderable traffic. The c well 
tered with lakes, rivers, rivulets, and f — 
. with large foreſts, roughened with brown 
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with fields and meadows, and adorned with fine 


ſeats and plantations. Thais, heaths and woods 


abound with hart, hind, roebuck, and moor game; 


their ſtreams are ſtocked with trout and ſalmon. 


Their hills are covered with flacks of ſheep, and 


their fields afford plentiful harveſts of wheat. and 


all ſorts of grain. The mountains to the weſt and 
north are inhabited by Highlanders; but the Low- 


landers poſſeſs the towns and champaign country, 
and are remarkable for their politeneſs and hoſpi- 

tality, though this laſt virtue often degenerates into 

downright debauchery; inſomuch that the gentle- 


men value themſelves upon their proweſs in drink- 


ing. The common people are ſober, numerous, 
and addicted to traffic. Forfarſhire exhibits many 


monuments of antiquity. At the village of Miggle, 


in the neighbourhood of Coupar, there are ſeveral 
ſtones erected in the church-yard, embelliſhed with 


the figures of different animals and other ornaments. 


In the church: yard of Glamis, we ſee an old obeliſls. 
or intire ſtone ſixteen feet high, ſet up over the 


grave of king Malcolm II. who was murdered by 


the connivance of his own domeſtics. This ſtone ' 


18 engraved with a number of figures alluding to 


tte regicide; and at a little diſtance, within the 


park of Glamis, there is another ſtone marked 


ith hicroglyphical ſymbols, which ſeem to ex- 


preſs the pores of the ſame murder. At the 
Coſſens, in the ſame neighbourhood, a 
very curious obeliſk appears lying in the fields. 


It is known by the name of St. Orland's ſtone, and 
exhibits a great variety of figures in bas .relief. 
There is another ſmall ſtone inſcribed with figures 
at Balutheren, in the neighbourhood of Dundee. 


At the diſtance of a mile to the ſouthward, of 


Glamis, ſtands' Denoon caſtle, upon an eminence, 
environed with ſteep rocks almoſt inacceſſible, hav- 
ing on the north two or three rows of terraces. It is 


F 4 Eh built 
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1 ** in a ſemicircular form, encompaſſed with a 


dous wall of ſtone and earth, ſeven and twenty 


feet high, and thirty feet in thickneſs, It has twa . 
entries, one to the: ſouth-eaſt, and another to the 


north. The whole circumference of the wall a- 
mounts to three hundred and thirty- ve yards; and 
within this area, the ruins of antient e an | 

5 ſtill Mile... 


The — F — bellen its name pd 5 
the ſhire, and gabe the title of earl to a branch of 
the noble family of Douglas, which title was ex- 


tinguiſhed at the death of the laſt earl, a gallant 


youth, who loſt his life in the battle of Bumpblaine. 
The town, though inconſiderable, is a royal bo- 
rough, and ſeat of a preſby tery. The Scottiſh par- 
liament frequently ſat in this place, which was alſo 
honoured with a royal palace, of which ſcarce any 


ruins now remain. The moſt flouriſhing town of 


this county is Dundee, antiently called Alutum 
and Taodunum, the birth- place of the hiſtorian 


5 Hector Boethius. It is ſituated at the foot of a hill, 


on the north ſide of the Tay, not far from this 
river's influx 1 into the ocean. Dundee is a ro 


borough, and ſeat of a preſbytery, handſomely 


built, and inferior to few towns in Scotland, in 


ſtrength, ſituation, and commerce. Dundee an- 


tientiy gave the title of earl and dignity of con 


ſtable to the family of Scrimgeour, the head 
+ which-was- hereditary: ſtandard-bearer to the king 


of Scotland, and polleſſed a noble ſeat at Diddup, | 


in the neighbourhood. The title of viſcount Dun- © 
dee was afterwards beſtowed upon Graham of 
Clavers, a valiant partizan of James II. in oppo- 
ſition to king William. He headed a body of the 


clans, who obtained a victory over William's 
at Gillicranky; but the viſcount loſt his 


Fes 7 life in the engagement. The conſtabulary of Dundee 
was ee beſtowed 1 the duke of Douglas, 


1 who, | 
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: 8 marquis and earl of Angus, enjoys n 
ſuperiorities in. this cgunty. During the civil wars 
Dundee made a good defence againſt the eatl of 
Montroſe: but! it was afterwards taken by general 
Monk, who maſſacred all the garriſon, and. mãde 
himſelf maſter of an immenſe „The gen 

tlemen of the neighbourhood had AE: thicken their 
beſt effects for ſecurity 3 and ſixty fail of ſhips were 
found in the harbour. In the year 1715, the placa 
was poſſeſſed by the rebels, and here the chevalier 
ge St. George to ſome days reſided. The town 
is two miles in compaſs; and the houſes, generally = 
built of, ſtone, are heat and convenient. Here ig 
an open ſp pacious market · place, from whence the 
town ſpreads in four large Toes well paved and 
regylar; - The great church is a high ſquare build- 

ing, larger than that of St. Giles at Edinburgh, with a 


noble town-houſe, more ſpacious than that of theBrill . 


in Holland. Dundee is like wiſe adorned with ſeveral 

other fige edifices, private as well as public. :;The 
harbour, lying twoor three leagues within the mor : 

_ of the Tay, is large enough to contain an hun 

_ fail of ſhips; but theſe not of any conſiderable bur- 
then. The harbour. is connected with the town bx 
an agreeable paved walk, ſhaded with rows of trees. 

This ſerves as an exchange for the merchants and 
| ſhip- maſters ; and on one ſide there are large ſtore - 

houſes for goods, and granaries for corn. The 
town is large and populous... The inhabitants. are 

gay and wealthy. They carry on a conſiderable 
ialand traffic in corn and linen: and enjoy a toleta- 

ble ſhare of foreign! — They export to hogs | 

don and Amſterdam large quantities 

brought from the carſe of Goury, and the — 

Strathmore. 


ee eee 
is Montroſe. or:Monrols, antientiy called as ; 
and Mons Roſarum, ſtanding at the "AY { 5 


in Scotland. - This place gives the title of duke, 
' Marquis, and earl, to the noble family of Graham, 


de Wen of Abe echsck or Arbroth; 4 royal 
or borough 'and ſeat of a preſbytery, ſituated near the 


ene which he himſelf cauſed to 
An pu On account of this monaſtery Ki 


) 
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mmall bay fronting the German ocean, betwixt the 
4 e Eſk and South Eſk.' The town, 
conſiſting | 
rallel wit 
ated for comtmeree, having a: good harbour for 


of one Jong handſome ſtreet, lying pa. 
the ſhore, is neatly builr and Lell ta- 


ps of | conſiderable burthen. The inhabitants 


axe opulent from the effects of induſtry: they are 
particularly addicted to commerce, which they have 


extended to ſuch a degree, that Montroſe, for fo- 
reign trade, is now one of the moſt flouriſhing towns 


o diſtinguiſned for is valour and integrity; and 
here it was that the Pretender took ſhipping for 


Pranes in the year 1716, when he himſelf 
hard preſſed by: veel of Argyle, at che head of 


his majeſty's "Re 
On the ſame coaſt, by che reer Brothock, ſtands 


e called Redhead, and having a con- 
nt harbour for commerce. Here was once a 


Verf Hick and flately” monaſtery founded by Wil- 


iam I. of Scotland, in honour of his friend and 


| intimate acquaintance the celebrated Thomas 


Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury. The founder 
lies buried in the church, under a ge mo- 
erected for 


En agland, at his requeſt, 2 to the 


Inhabitants of Aberbrothock, che ſame privileges 
through all England except Denies + it were 
#joyed by his own ſubjeRs.”-"The patent for this 

Extraerdinary 


indulgenee is ſtill Preſerved among 


» Nr records b of the toyn. 


Brechin is à ſmal town, ſicuated on the river 


South Eſle, over Which the inhabitants have built 


Ay b e eee bt is a royal 
—_ borough, 


dn the north by the Ochit Hills; on the ſouth by 
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borough, the ſeat of a preſbytery, and affords 
a good market for ſalmon and cattle. Brechin 
is memorable for a great battle fought. in its neigh- 
bourhood in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
between the Scots and Danes. Theſe laſt were de- 
feated chiefly-by the proweſs of Keith, who, with 
his own hand, ſhew the Daniſh general. He was 
immediately after the battle ennobled, and created 
hereditary earl - marechal of Scotland, a dignity 
enjoyed by his poſterity, until it was forfeited im tho 
year 1716, by the earl's engaging in the cauſe of 
the Pretender. Brechin was once a biſhop's ſee: 
the ruins of the epiſcopal palace, and the houſes in 
which the canons lived, are ſtill viſible. The place 
was antiently [ſecured by a caſtle on the ſouth fide 
of the town, which was gallantly defended by Sir 
«776 Thomas: Maule, againſt Edward the firſt of Eng · 


4 ſpot, belonging to the Earl of Panmure, head of 
the ſame family. About four miles to the ſouthward 
of Brechin, at a place called Aberlemny, we find 
fouror ſive antientobeliſks, one of which is engraved 
with figures, ſuppoſed to be monuments of a great 
victory gained at the village of Loncarty, by the Scots 
over the Danes; a victory entirely owing to the va - 
our of an huſbandman and his two ſons, of the ſur- 
name of Hay, who were ennobled for their proweſs by 
king Kenneth III. From theſe deſcended the earls of 
Errol, hereditary high-conſtables of Scotland. - 
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eight miles in length, and five in breadth; is mited 


vn che weſt by Sterlingſhire. The country is plain 
and fertile towards the Frith, producing corti and 
Paſture in abundance. - It likewiſe yields a great 
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quantity of excellent coal, which is exported to 
England, France, and Holland. It is watered by 
the rivers Frith and Devan, and joins the ſhire of 
Kinroſs in ſending a member alternately to parli- 
ament.  Clackmannan, the county town, is a 
ſmall borough, ſituated on a riſing- ground, about 
eight and twenty miles from Edinburgh. The 
caſtie is a ſtately edifice, belonging to Bruce of 
Clackmannan, Who was hereditary ſheriff of the 
county. before the juriſdictions were aboliſhed.” But 
the moſt flouriſhing place of this ſhire is the 'vil- 
lage of Aloa or Aloway, ſituated on the Forth, 
where this river falls into the Frith, a ſea-port-of 
conſiderable trade, which owns a good number of 
ſhips, and proſecutes divers profitable manufactures, 
The inhabitants | weave excellent ſail- cloth; make 
ropes; and have erected ſaw-mills for cutting and 
| tting timber, which, together with hemp, tar, 
and other naval ſtores, they import from Norway, 
- Ruſſia; and Livonia. Here the merchants of Glaſ- 
: gow had ſettled: a factory, and erected warehouſes 
tor tobacco, ſugar, and other American commodi- | 
ties, for the conveniency of re-exporting them to 
7 
Merce o as 
from theſe countries. This ſcheme however was 
found to be a pretext, under which the moſt ſcan- 
ee were committed, relating to the 
raw on tobacco, and other ſmuggling *} 
tices. The Forth at Aloa is as broad a. 
eee el bring rede ſo high Sin 
e of fl t ſhips can lie wi ir 
1 the wharf, which 3 ſmall diftance 
rom the town, and be loaded and unloaded 1 
ut the leaſt difficulty. Along the ſhore there are 
t-pans for boiling falt, which, ! is exported in great 
'- quantities 12 ge from Bremen, Hamburgh, Nor- 
Way, 2 parts of 1 ene Ade 
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town of Aloa- conſiſts of one ſpacious ſtreet, well 
paved, and ſhaded with rows of lime 'trees. The 
place is large and populous ; the houſes are neat, 
and the inhabitants wealthy. Hard by the town 
ſtands Alloway caſtle, which belonged to the earl of 
Mar, furrounded with beautiful gardens, - woods, 
and plantations, one of the moſt magnificent ſeats 
in Great Britain; whether we conſider the edifice 
itſelf, the nature of its ſituation, or the beautiful 
paarterres adorned with ſtatues and vaſes, the ave- 
nues, ponds, and pieces of water, the walks, ter- 
races, lawns, and viſtas by which it is encompaſſed. 
One of theſe views terminates in the caſtle of Stir- 
lng, which, thouga no more than four miles diſtant 
by land, is about four and twenty by water, tracing 
the Forth in its beautiful meanders. ' This ſuperb | 
caſtle was forfeited to the government, in conſe- i 
quenee of the laſt earl's embarking in the rebellion. + 
Ari noi 07” Be >= RO" 
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The county of Fife, antiently called Roſs, in- 
dluding the ſhire of Kinroſs, is a peninſula, lying | 
between the Frith of Forth and the Tay, above | 
forty miles in length and ſeventeen in breadth; | 
© bounded on the north by the Frith of Tay; on the 
ſouth by the Frith of Forth, which divides it from 
the Lothians; on the weſt by the Ochil Hills, and 
part of Perthſnhire; and on the eaſt by the German 
ocean. The face of this country is diverſified with [ 
hill-and dale :- towards'the weſt it is mountainous; 5 
the middle is moſt proper for paſture: but, the 2 
northern and ſouthern parts are plain and fertile, 
producing excellent corn, full of towns, and indent= 
| ed with good bays and harbours. The face of the _ 
- country is enriched with-- plantations - and woods, 
affording harbour to deer and all farts of . 8 
3 | : * e 8 5 e 
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che hills are covered with ſheep, whoſe wool is in 


great eſtimation; and the paſtures feed plenty of 
black cattle. Fife produces quarries of excellent 


* freeftone, coal mines, and lead ore in great plenty, 


— with variegated chryſtals. It is well wa- 
tered by many lakes, rivers, and ſtreams, the 
Chief of Which are the Leven and the Eden, abound- 
ing with ſalmon; and the ſea that waſhes the coaſt 
affords great abundance of fiſh. Fife is the moſt 
populous province in Scotland, and exhibits: a 
greater number of fine ſeats belonging to gentlemen 
and noblemen, than are found in any other ſhire of 
the kingdom. The gentry are generous, hoſpi- 
table, and os though too much addicted ta 
drinkin common people are brave and in- 
| RN but from the nature of their ſituation, 
their induſtry is is apt to take a wrong turn, and ex- 
ert itſelf in a ſmuggling commerce. The whole 
cCoaſt is almoſt covered with fiſhing towns, which 
breed a great number of hardy ſeamen ; and, be- 
ing A boroughs, ſend a great many mem- 
bers to parliament. Among the towns of Fife, we 
' reckon Coupar, Dumfermlin, Falkland, Baltneri- - 
noch, Inverkythen, Aberdour, Brantiſland, Kings 
horn, Kircaldy, Dyſart, Kinroſs, Ely, St. Monans; 
 Pittenweem, Weſt and Eaft Aaſtruthers Crail, ang | 
St. Andrews. [ 
Coupar of Fife, the ami bonn, fituated. on 
che river Eden, is à royal borough, tolerably hand- 
ſome, the ſeat of a preſbytery, and well inhabited, 
though almoſt quite deſtitute of trade and manu- 


flacture. Dumfermlin, ſituated at the weſtern end 


of the hire, 1 is a ſmall, neat, royal borough, much 


decayed in trade, and ſubſiſting chiefly by a manu» 
facture of linen and diaper ; it is agreeably ſeated 


on the river Eden, over which there r 
| this town, is the ſeat of 2 preſpytery, and famous 


he es rarer Sl 
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Scottiſh kings. Here are the ruins of a royal 
caſtle, and a monaſtery; the firſt built upon an ad- 
jacent hill by king Malcolm Kenmore, the other 
founded by David I. for Benedictine monks, and 
finiſhed by one of his ſucceſſors. Part of it ſtill 
ſerves for a church, and is ſaid to be as large and 
long as the cathedral at Carliſſe. At the end of 
this monaſtery is a ſmall cæmitery, where we ſes 
the tomb-ſtones of king Malcolm and his ſon Ed- 
ward, who were ag ſlain at the ſiege of 
Alnwick, as well as that of his queen St. Mar- 
zaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling, the true Saxon 
feir of the Engliſh throne. Theſe tombs are no 
other than ſimple grave- ſtones of coarſe marble, 
plain, unpoliſhed, and uninſcribed. King James VI. 
reſided at Dumfermlin, where his children prince 
Henry, Charles, and Elizabeth, were born. It once 
ve the title of earl to a branch of the family of 
Seaton, which is now extinct; and the marquis of 
Tweedale retains the title of hereditary = 
or chamberlain of the royal palace at Dumfermlin, 
though it is now in ruins. Falkland, ſituated near 
the center of the ſhire, is a neat little town, with 
an handſome well paved market- place. It ſtands 
on the north-eaſt ſide of the Lomond Hill, a moun- 
tain of a vaſt height, producing fine paſturage, and 
yielding a very noble and extenfive proſpect of 
the adjacent country. Falkland is a borough cor- 
porate, of which the king is always provoſt, and 
the bailiffs are choſen from the town council. Har 
by the town appear the ruins of a palace built by 
king James V. which, in magnificence and beauty 
of architecture, exceeded any other edifice in Great 
Britain. It was built in the form of a ſquare, two 
ſtories high, ſurrounded with rows of marble pil- 
lars of the Corinthian order, with a ſtatue on the 
top of every column, and adorned with ſculpture 
in das relief, repreſenting the emperors and. em- 
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- - preſſes, between every window. At the entrance 
ſtood two ſtately towers and a chapel on the right 


hand, likewiſe adorned with ſtatues as large as the 


life. This palace was furniſhed with extenſive 


1 6 © 
, 


rdens, and a noble park | eight miles in circum- 


— planted with oak, and well ſtocked with 
deer. Two parts of the quadrangle were wantonly 
burned down by the ruffian ſoldiers of Cromwell, 


and the trees felled for timber, to build a citadel 


and barracks at Perth: the park was alſo ploughed 


up, and is now let upon leaſe, together with the 
gardens, by the duke of Athol, hereditary keeper 
of the palace, who draws a conſiderable income 


from theſe lands and the neighbouring ſtewartry. 


King James VI. reſided at Falkland when he re- 
ceived the tidings of queen Elizabeth's deceaſe 


from the mouth of her kinſman Mr. Carey, whom 


James forthwith created lord viſcount Falkland, 
a title ſtill enjoyed by his poſterity. Balmerinoch, 


an inconſiderable place on the Frith of Tay, is re- 
markable for nothing but the ruins of a famous 


monaſtery founded by Ermengrid, wife to William, 


king of Scotland. It likewiſe gave the title of 
baron to a branch of the family of Elphingſtone, 


which was forfeited in the year 1746, by Arthur, 


lord Balmerinoch, who then ſuffered decapitation 
on Tower-bill, for having treaſonably joined the 


ſon-of the Pretender. Innerkythen, a royal bo- 
rough at the bottom of the Frith, has the advan- 


tage of a good road for ſhipping, and formerly 


enjoyed a tolerable ſhare of trade; but is now 
fallen to decay. Aberdour is a market-town on 


the Frith, of very little trade or conſequence. It 
gu goes a title to Douglas, earl of Moreton, who poſ- 
e 


ſſes an agreeable ſeat in this neighbourhood, almoſt 
oppoſite to Edinburgh. Bruntiſland or Burnt- 


illand, ſtanding on the ſame Frith, over againſt 


Leith, is a paultry market - town with an excellent 
F nnn. — 


j 


„ Geer, 
harbour, capacious, land- locked, and ſecure fromm 
every wind that blows. From the ruins of 4 
caſtle, a ſtately church, and the remains of ſome 

other edifices, this ſeems to have been formerly a 

place of conſequence: at preſent the inhabitants 
ſubſiſt by ſtrangers that croſs the Frith from hence 

in the paſſage-boats, or lie wind- bound in the har- 
bour; and by a ſmall manufacture of green linen. 
Kinghorn, on the ſame coaſt, is a royal borough, 
tolerably well built, but exhibiting evident ſymp- 
tors of decay; and indeed this is the caſe with * 
all the ſea-port*towns of Fife. Here is a thread 
manufacture of ſtockings, knit by the women; as for 
the men, they ate chieffy mariners employed in 
coaſting ſhips; in the fiſhery, or the paſſage- boats 
from hence to Leith, from which the town of King - 

horn derives conſiderable advantage. The place 
gives a ſecond title to the earl of Strathmore. Kirk- > 

_ aldy, ſtanding on the ſame beach, two miles farther - 


/ 


22 an 
ruinous, and 
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mache, hy means of a marriage with the heireſs of 


* * 


Dyſire the patenegranced by creed 
to heirs male and female. Kinroſs, giving name 
to a ſhire or county included in Fife, is a ſmall in; 
land town, Gated. on the weſt fide. of Lochlevin, 
a freſh water lake about ten miles in compaſs, a: 
bounding with pike, trout, perch, and water fowl; 
containing two iſlands, on one of which appear the 
ruins of a priory heretofore poſſeſſed by the Culdees: 
the other is famous for the caſtle in which Mary, 
queen of Scots, was impriſoned . by . her rebellious 
nobles. She eſcaped from hence by means of the 
governor's ſon, joined the Hamiltons and ſome 
bother noblemen, who preſerved their loyalty, gaye 
battle to her baſtard brother Murray, at Langlide, 
where her forces being routed, ſhe unhappily fled 
to England. Ely, a ſmall town upon the coaſt; 
inhabited by fiſhermen and mariners, ſtands on the 
weſtern fide of the Leven, and has the advantage 
of a good harbour, ſecured by a fine mole of free. 
ſtone, built in the laſt century at the expence of 
William Scot, baron of Ardroſs, with ſo much art 


and ſolidity tbat it n ee 
the antient Romans. Here is a little traffic with 


falt and coal. St. Monans, Pitten weem, the An- 
ſtruthers, and Crail, are very poor decayed bo- 
roughs, ſtanding on the ſame coaft; but unworthy 
% TTT. oo CE 16 oicih ig 4, 
Ike moſt celebrated place in Fife. is the city 
of St. Andrews, otherwiſe: called Andreanopolis, 
Fanum Sancti Andreæ, and Mons Sancti Reguli. 
Hither the bones of St. Andrew are ſaid to have 
been brought from Patras, a town of Peloponneſus, 
n the fourth century, by Regulus, a Grecian monk, 
renowned for his piety and learning... St. Andrews 
- was. alfo the principal, ſeat pf the Culdees, who 
ditected all facred inſtitutions from the firſt con- 


It . Wr 


>= 


* 
; 4 . * 
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that king Alexander I. founded a priory. for the 
monks of the order of St. e and hither 8 
Kenneth III. tranſlated the epiſcopal ſee from Aber- i 
nethy in. the ninth century; ſo that St. Andrews | 


became the. metropolis of the kingdom, the ſeat of - 
its oldeſt univerſity, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
name from the place, ſurrounded by fields of wheat, 


primate of all Scotland. The city is agreably ſi- ; 
tuated on the ſea- ſide, near, a bay that derives its | 
barley, and downs intermingled, in ſuch a favour- | 
able climate that Cardan, the famous phyſician and 

. philoſopher, who came hither from Italy to pre- | 
leribe tor archbiſhop Hamilton, declared ic was the | 
moſt healchful place in which he had ever reſided. i 
The harbour is formed by a long pier extendin | 
into the ſea, which is now greatly decayed; ſo 1 


ö 

that the anchoring- place is little better than an open | 

road, where ſhips of any burthen cannot ride in 

ſafety. This is the leſs to be regretted, as the trade 

and navigation of the place is quite extinguiſhed. 

St. Andrews was formerly a beautiful city; about 

two miles in circumference, ſurrounded with ex- 

cellent walls, part of which {till remain, conſiſting | 
of elegant houſes built with hewn ſtone, adorned ' 

with magnificent churches, ' colleges, monaſteries, 

and other public edifices, and inhabited by the moſt 

gay, learned, and polite people in Scotland. At | | 

preſent; all its magnificence and ſplendor are faded; | 

the belt houſes are forſaken; and ruinous; and th i 

number of the inhabitants greatly diminiſhed., 


FTbey now compute about one thouſand inhabited 
| | holes, and four times that number of ſouls in the. 
8 city of Sr. Andrews, the very ruins of which firike. 
ö the beholder with awe and veneration. The antient 


„ cathedral, was counted the largeſt in Chriſtendom, ' 
aud one of the moſt magnificent Gothic ſtructures 
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St. Regulus or Rule, counted one of the moſt an- 


_ curiouſly chaſed: Theſe three, top fi 
other "maces; were, in che reign of Charles II. 


tient monuments of Chriſtianity in Great Britain, 
together with its ſquare tower above one hundred 


feet high, built of ſuch durable ſtone, that for 


many centuries it hath withſtood the injuries of 
time, and ſtill appears intire. Here are two other 


cChurches or chapels dedicated to St. Leonard, and 
St. Salvator; beſides Trinity church, a ſtately old 


fabric, of freeſtone, in good repair, remarkable 


for the magnificent monument of archbiſhop Sharp, 


who was aſſaſſinated by fanaticks in the laſt cen- 


tury. Over and above theſe, St. Andrews contained 


three religious houſes or K of Franciſcan, Do- 
minican, and Auguſtine friars. In a word, this city 
was famous for ſanctity, and before the reformation 


crowded with religious, who came hither to viſit 
the relics of St. Andrew. It was not only the 


ſeat of religion in this country, but the fountain of 
learning, and ſtill boaſts of the oldeſt univerſity 


in Scotland. This was founded by biſhop Henry 


Wardlaw, in the year 1412, when he endowed it 
with ample privileges,” It conſiſts at preſent of 


three colleges, namely thoſe of St. Salvator, St. 
Leonard, and St. Mary. The firſt was built by 
. biſhop James Kennedy, ' grandſon to king Robert 


III. about the middle of the fifteenth century. 


This munificent prelate at the ſame time ſupplied 


his college with a church and lofty ſpire of hewn 
ſtone; and here is ſtill-to be ſeen his monument 
of curious workmanſhip. He pared no expence 


- In this foundation, which he endowed with revenues 


ſufficient to maintain four profeſſors of philoſophy, 


à doctor, a batchelor, and licentiate of divinity, to- 


gether with eight poor ſcholars. This college 


duns three ſilver maces as old as the foundation, 


one of them HE pounds, is gilt, and 
Theſe three, together with ſix 


* 


found 


w 
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found concealed within the tomb of biſhop Kennedy, 
where in all probability they. had been hid at the 
reformation, in order to preſerve them from the 
Gathic. rage of the reformers, who deſtroyed or 
defaced every thing upon which any kind of ima- 
gery was repreſented. This fabric was repaired 
and augmented, by Dr. Skene, principal of the col- 
lege, who: likewiſe founded a library, which ſoon 
increaſed by donations ; and the earl of Caſſils eſta- 
bliſhed a fund for the maintenance of a profeſſor 
of pbilolophs;. : n dt e 


St. Leonard's college was founded before the 
reformation; by James Hepburn, prior of St. An- 
drews, and afterwards endowed by the earl of 
Lennox. It conſiſts of a principal and four pro- 
feſſors of philoſophy, and eight poor ſcholars main- 
tained on the foundation; and Sir John Scot, of 
Scots Tarvet, not only eſtabliſhed a good ſalary 
for a profeſſor of philoſophy, but likewiſe made 
conſiderable additions to the library. This was 
afterwards. augmented by a great collection of 
books bequeathed to it by Sir John Wedderburn, 
doctor of phyſie; and at preſent it contains the 
manuſcript of Fordun's Scoti Chronicon. There is 
commonly a greater number of ſtudents in this 
than in the other colleges of St. Andrews; and 
every year they ſhoot with bows for the prize of 


% / i 0 i 
St. Mary's, or New College, was founded by the 
famous cardinal archbiſhop James Beaton, who was 
aſſaſſinated in, the caſtle by Norman Leſly. It con- 
| fiſts of two profeſſors, doctors in divinity, and a 
profeſſor of mathematics. Here the ſtudents of 
the other colleges, having paſſed through a courie 


of philoſophy, may. be admitted to finiſh their edu- 


cation. Mr. Gregory, the mathematical profeſſor, 
erected an obſervatoty in the college garden, and 
furniſned it with proper inſtruments, by means 
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of a public contribution. In one of the ap partments 
of this college, which is the moſt Gegant of the 
three, king Charles I. held a Parkarnent. The 
rector of the univerſit) is choſen àntually, and, ac- 
cording to the ſtatutes; muſt be one the three 
principals. The ftudarits of all the colleges are 
diſtinguiſhed by wearing red gowns, and were for- 
merly very numerous. But t e univerſity, as well 
as the town, has fallen to decay. '» Before the re- 
volution the archbiſhep of St. Andrews Was always 
chancellor of the univerſity: but when Preſbytery 
was eſtabliſhed, the faculty obtained a chelire 
ftom king William, te chooſe the duke öf Athol: 
at his dedeaſe they elected the duke of Chandos, 
Who preſented them with one thouſand pou nds to 
de laick out at intereſt for the ile dde of a 
profeſſor of medicine. St. Andrews was hereto- 
fore ſecured by u ſtrong caſtle, thie ruins of which 
are ſtill viſible among the rocks on the ſea-fide 
to the nbrthward of the city. Here are alſo the re- 
ene a e citadel! built er Wee 


bn ef W 100 0 19; 


"he iNand of May, about a mile and'3 a Half f in 
| reine ebe, lies feven miles from the coaſt of 
"Fife, almoſt oppoſite to the rock of Baſs. It for- 
'rnerly belonged to the priory of Pittenweem, and 

vas dedicated to St, Adrian, ſuppoſed to have been 
martyred in this lace b y the. Danes; and hither, in 
5 dine of pe piſh 1 95 perftition, barren women uſed to 
come an ww Fe Fe his Thrine, f in hopes of being 
cuted bf 155 Wah Here is a tower and light 
bcuſe bullt by Mr. Coringham of Barns, to whom 
"king Charles I 1 the iſland in fee, with power 
10 exa&t two pence uf ton from every ſhip that 
paſſes, for Bi maintenance of the Tght-bouſe. In 
e middle of it there is a freſh water ſpring, and 
| 4 mall r. The foil „ paſturage > an 
Un- 
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925 that Taines 
when his brother obli 


Which many] 
40 Moray reſides at Dinniberſel, a noble feat i in dhe 
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perde 1 585 and twenty black cattle; On 4 the 


_ weſt fide, the ſteep rocks render it inacceſſi le 18 
to the eaſt hire © are four landing- e and 
nding. It was here that the Fr 1 2 


8 kg rhe chevalier de St. George e 00 boar „an- 
aeg 


in the year 1708, When the vigilance 9 of 
Georg Byng obliged him to Fg his o 
n, and bear away for Dunkirk. © & ſhores all 


| round the, iſtajid” abqund with fiſh, . 1 the 55 
With water fo h, fuch as we h po. 
the rocks of the Hebrides. ''Before w 
Article of Fife; it will not be l improper Fs take no- 
fice of ſome fine 


we have def cf ed among | 


e. finiſh the 


e ſeats belonging to perſons of fa- 
ion n and 5 0 who reſide i 0 Phis 1 5 7 The | 


ighBGurhood 
5 15 mag- 


nificent e tore eee a N 5 palace than 


che E Be of a nobleman, was built according to 


the plan of Sir William Bruce, the Jones of Scot- 
el in the reign of the ſecond Charles. Here i 
II. white duke of York, relided, 
him to retire from ng- 
land. The apartments are ſplendid ang lofty, adorn- 
ed with elegant furniture, and a great number of 
valuable paintings. The garde at the eaſt end of 
the houſe 1 laid out, and ke pt in good order: 


and, towards the ſouth there is a Park Ix miles in 
circuit, ſurrouſded with # ſtone wall, Irniſhed 
with deer, and diverſified + with clumps of lg thro? 


tif} viſtas” ae qpened v * The earl 
neighbourhood! of Aberdout with extenſive gar- 


Jens, arid rerrace walks ſtretching down to the Lea- 


fide.” Wemps caſtle, gg 16Ehocar of Wemys, 


| bande at the mdönk of the Forth, on the top of a 


This elegant eee eee eee | 
NN | 9 99 G EY | 1 , 
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high cliff that commands à very, extenſive Prof 
both by land and ſea... The e building is 
Freeſtone, and e two hyped feet in frank, 
having a terrace on th by ie of a rock, like that at 
Windlor. The houſe N 15 à .magnih- 
cent taſte, and furroghded with, ! arge gat 
park: 87 ks and pl plantations, The earl of 4 8. "FT 
at Melvil, is a large tely qua drapgle, With. a 
noble avenue ang large fir plantation, At the he welt 

end 'of Lochleyen 9 the ec MN, Kioroks, 
belongin to. Sir John Hope, Þ 157 751 bich:, is 1 
moſt beautifi tiful -anc 57 piece of. arc itecture in 
all Scotland, plapne by S William Hruce, {urs 
yeyor general of the works in that Kingdom, and 
architect of the Palace of. Holy -rood-houſe. at 
Edinburgh. The houſe, of Kigros 18 da. = 
fine white freeſtotie, adorned with columns of the 
Corinthian order, and crowned with. a noble lan: 
thorn at top: the offices under ground are yayl id, 
and the apartments aboye elegantly dilpoſed. The 7 
gardens are large; and there is an extenſive wood, - 
: * which Signs Fi, Je. 10 Wen, aro 
' : 197; 140 I Ow 
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© The "i of Stirling or Striveling ing. extending 
twel y miles in lene: * ee in breadth, ' | 
bounded on the welk by art of Lennox and £ -lydf- 
date; an the eaſt by lackmannanſh 
river Forth; on the EA and ſouth-; aſt oy Lothi 
and on the north by Monteith, The face ef. ul 
Grit is open arid " agrocable, - 5 in hi 
and ale, ſhaded with woods and planfarions ; „ Well 
watered Wich ſtreams and rivers, the chief of when 
is the Forth or Bodotria, riſing in the neighbo 
3 an high mountain ca 0 
ming Laſtwand into the. Fa of Edin- 
We w_ n | 


lens, 


3 5 1 N Adin plenty 
of gt and paſturage for i ſheeps! horſes, cand 
black cattle., The ieaſtern part isafertile, produ- 
cing: plentiful harveſts of corn, and great abun - 
dance; of coal. Lead ore is found in different parts 
of che ſhire, which is full of — ber 
longing - to the nablility and gentry; and the 
lakes and rivers teem with pike, trout, and ee 
The people ar chiefly Lowlanders, and preſ- 
byterjans ; andi live by farming, fiſhing, or the 
weaving manufacture, Stirling, the capital of the 
county, which derives its name from Ser, a Saxon 
word ſignifying hill, and lin, water, was antiently b. 
callec Binohara, f the ſame ſignification in the 
Scottiſn language: The town, which is large and 
populous, ſtands about thirty miles from Edin 
.burghz on the deſcent; of a hill; tbe top which 
is crowned witha ſtately old caſtle, of which the 
earls of Mar were formerly hereditary, caſtellan, 
kept in repair and garriſoned by the governmena 
The town, is incloſed with à Wall, except towards 
the north, where: the part of a foſſe is N . 
the 7 Forth, over which the inhabitants have 
ppilt a ſtone SN conſiſting of four ſtately arches 
and: ſecured with an iron gate. As Stirling ia 
counted an eee into the Highlands, the 
caſtle,:which is naturally ſtrong, has Been ſtrengj- 
thened wih new. batteries and ramparts, and: well 
Jupplied with artillery, In the late rebellian it was 
defended by general Blakeney, at the head of n 
ſmall 1 againſt the rebel army; which un- 
dertook. the ſiege of it; but relinquiſhed their de- 


L ſign at the. approach of the king? 's fottes. The be 


e eee the call built by king 


with 4 work and, ae i8 tuch upon the 
ceiling z and, in a word, inferior to none in Ku- 
* 0 theſe belong a 'o0Þblc + all, * ot 
bi with 
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with Jriſh'oaks like chat of Weſtminſter, in which 
— ambaſſadors had their audience and the parliament 
often aſſembled. The citadel was formerly 
prouided witli a church for the garriſon and king 
retinue, as well as with a private chapel in the 
palaer for the rayal family. Above Fing's 
apartments thert are elegant Jodgings for the ge 
vernor; and without the walls there is a tar 


park belonging tothe caſtle The town is'nob 


fitnated,” well ibuije;: upon che decliviey of à h 
Which commands apr he ce che eng Wind 
zöngs of the Forth, as well as of Edinburgh e caftte, 
the town of Alloway, a great number of fine fours, 

aud diſtant views; of other counties. Phe principal 7 
mtreer is large and handſome ; the marktet-place is 
92 . „ 11 65 

8 to the ea 1 rs th 
church, a lefty bdifies; with a very hig gn 

| Thitlearl of Mar's palace on the top « the Hill 
_ Over the crown houſe;-and"a fine ſear near 
ad caſtle, »belohging to- the duke”! of 'Arpyle, 
_ _—_— d to the- beauty "of the” place. 

Sulig is dheſeat of a preſbytery; has Wwe 
market well ſupplied ; ie admipably-fitunted for ten 
an che centre of Scotland, onis na 

i Fords divers ikndfaftories of liriens and ſhalloons; 
nd gives the title pf earl tothe family of Alex 
andex Sir William Alexander prevaile A Upor 

| I. of England to inſtitute the order ef it! 
5 dighes of Nova Scotia, ein he Was after wards en- 

-mobled'; and in the ſequel ing. Charles I. ad 
nted him to che dighity Sarl of Stirling. This 
___ iinily fell into necay, and their far was purchaſed 

c weigere oFahe preſent duke of Argyle 
Artie diftance' of half a mite from Stir! 


itte che mins of the famous abbey of ' Ci Thos 


_ --kenet; the Rones: of which webe barried away and 
— aby tier the dad of Mar ä his * 
Jr | 


3 


vigable river; af- | 


rr 


LD Robert 195 lis with le 
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and”y 1 5 an Havithory tree hac by theſe * 
lies 1 body of king James III. 21 a 
in this neig bouhbed by his owh nödility, ab 


gan in dis fight" from the" Battle, nic 


ou he at Bannockburn, This. pt 
moor he oe rehrow of the Ei ; ot- 
5 N in 98 dec 

tink 10 wers e 
ah ot tary Raf That 


at ever 
pened to the en fi Ring aſl bliſbment of 
che che e . The earl of Warrenne, before this 
be Req by Wallace, in attem 

wee the river with his attn , by a 
1125 igbbopfhood of Sti ing: Falk, 

thr ſtance of eight mites fro 

ig, et Ga fide'of the Frith, 4 (half hear 
1 wh of great antiquity bunt u n the 


Roman wall ef Anfoninus, ket ctended fix 

— anifthifty miles acroſ5 this ſthimds, froh The Fi | 

bf 9 6 HY. river Clyde, in the neighbour- 
KO GE" Domnbathe: * "Falkirk" \ had” been 
farnons for a TW ar vittory obratitd, By the Etiphiſh 
over Willabe two other Scottifh, generals, W: 
1 idered” ſill mote "remiarkabl the year 174 5 
by the defeat of the King's tragps, 6 were he 
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Kirkpatrick zin Dumbartonſhire, to the uſe: of 
. on, the River Forth, about two 5 
d weſtward of. Abercorn, On the. Ce fe 
ala Konya two 75 artificial mounts, 
Vaeas,.;fup pot £4.99 1 ;been, raiſec 
1109 ee concly betwee \ the 
and, the ;(-aledonions.;. ck more likely 
51 rplocg Nr. oat AS are foun at 
laces in the courſe Sc eie 8. liner 1 


alled| Greme's Dyke. ge the diſtance, d 
e 1105 half more caſterly, near the Fun 


| 1 97 Gm 1 appeared, tlie famous Sac 
Wl DOWN by: 15 name Arthurs Oven, and (led 
7: 'Buchannian Yemplum Termini, the molt. jntire an 


curious 1 0155 
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and indignation, when he reflects that a few years 
ago this noble monument was demoliſhed by the 


more than Gothic barbarity of the gentleman on 


5 


whoſe ground it ſtood, that he might employ the 


* 


ſtones in building a mill head. Along the tract 


of the Roman military way, we find the remains af 


' ſeveral forts or caſtella, and a great many ſtones 
with Roman inſcriptions, dug out of the great val- 
lum, are ſtill preſerved in the college of Glaſgow, and 
inthe cabinets of the curious. The flat country about 


— 


Falkirk is ſuppoſed to have been once overflowed, 


becauſe anchors have been dug out of the ground 
at ſome diſtance from the river, the ſides of which 
are here low and marſny. At Crieff, near Stirling, 
a Highland fair is yearly held, and above thirty 
thouſand head of black cattle” are here ſold for 


ready money to Engliſh drovers. 

Tuhoſe of the inland parts fubſiſt by breeding 
cattle and farming: bi ) ttle 

ſea-ſhore and banks of rivers, employ themſelves in 

the herring and ſalmon fiſhery. ** The frith of 


Clyde, and fome of the adjoining bays, afford im- 


menſe quantities of the beft herrings; which are 
cured and barrelled for exportation. The rivers 
Clyde and Leven abound with excellent ſalmon, 
and thoſe penetrate by the Leven as far as Loch- 


lomond, which is repteniſhed with à variety of 


other fiſh, trout, pike, perch; flounders, and eels, 


excluſive of the powan, a Necks of the eel pecu- 


liar to this lake, in great eſteem for its delicate fla- 
vour. A conſiderable quantity of coarſe woollen 
cloths, plaids, and fine linen, is made for fale by 


private perſons in this county, which produc ft plenty 
of flax; and there is a, ſpacious bleaching: ground 


on the banks of the Leven, where linen is whitene 
at an eaſy rate: many good houſewives, however, 


5: but the people ſettled on the 


fave this expence, and whiten their own manufac- 


ture with the hands of their own family. 
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The ſhire of Dumbarton, ſtretching four and 


4 — '®. 


rag a length and ryenty in breadth, is 
bounded on the ſouth with the river and frith of 

Clyde; on the weſt by pe, and Argyleſhire; 
on the north by the Grampian Hills; and on the 
eaſt by Monteith and Stirlingſhire. Great part of 


his county conliſts of hills and heath, fit for no- 


13 


thing but paſturage and ſport; even in the lower 
lands the ſoil is not extremely fertile: yet the face 
of the country is agreeably diverſified with hill, dale, 
mountain, heath, ſtreams, lakes, woods, and fields 
of corn: the ſhire is likewiſe beautified with a great 
number of agreeable ſeats and plantations, belong- 
ing to gentlemen of fortune. Part of this county 
is waſhed, by the river Clyde in its courſe. to the 
ſea: even at the caſtle of Dumbarton, the breadth 
of it amounts to two miles at high water, and it 
continues extending in width and Wk until it joins 
the ocean. From the mouth of the Clyde, the 
two bays of Lochlong and Lochfyn, make larg 
indentations in the ſhire of Dumbarton, The only 
river of any conſideration, that runs through this 
county, is the Leven, the Lelanonius of Prolomy, 
_ otherwiſe called Levinia, tze Latin narne for Len- 
nox, an appellation by which. Dumbartonſhire is 
often diſtinguiſhed. The river Leven is a pure 
_ tranſparent paſtoral ſtream), that warbles o'er a bed 
of pebbles, ag a delightful vale adorned with 
farms, ſeats, woods, and plantations. It derives 
its origin from the great lake called Lochlomond, 
of which indeed it is the overflowing, and, after a 
delightful meaning courſe. of five or fix miles, 
diſembogues. itſelf into the Clyde at the. caſtle of 
Dumbarton, But the greateſt curioſity. of this county 
is Lochlomond . ifelf, a vaſt body of freſh water, 
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twenty miles in length, and in. ſome places, five 


— 


interſperſed with four and twenty verdant ifles, 


ſome of which are ſtocked with red deer, and in- 


habited. Nothing can be more wildly romantic 
than this part of the country during the ſummer 


ſeaſon, on the ſouth ſide of the lake: the high. 
road runs in ſome places through natural woods, 
overhung on one hand by ſteep mountains, covered 


long viſtas upon the lake, termiaated by green 


the rivers of this ſhire we ſhall likewiſe mention 
the water of Blane, which, though itſelf an incon - 


ſiderable ſtream, hath been rendered famous by the 


birth of George Buchannan, the celebrated Latin 
poet and hiſtorian. He was born on the north 


lide of the lake, not far from the place called Bu- 
channan, where we may behold an elegant ſeat be- 
longing to the duke of Montroſe, head of the noble 


family of Graham, ſo often diſtinguiſhed by its 
loyalty, integrity, and valour. The ſame part of 


| the country gave birth to the great mathematician 


and naturaliſt, Napier lord Merchiſton, inventor 


of the logarithms. The title of Lennox, with the 


property of great part of the ſhire, was heretofore 
ar ary gs an of the royal family of Stuart, 


with which it was reunited in the perſon of king 
James VI. whoſe father, Henry lord Darnley, was 


ſon to the duke of Lennox. This prince cqufer- 


red the title upon his kinſman Eſme Stuatt, ion of = 


John lord D'aubigney in France: but, his race 


failing at the death of Charles, duke of Lednom 
and Richmond, and the F ſtate devolying to the 
crown, king Charles II. conferred both titles on 
his own natural ſon; by the dutcheſs of Portſmouth; 
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ſupplied by ſubterraneous ſprings and rivulets, ſur: 
rounded with huge mountains, extending five and 
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Dumbarton, the county=town, which beſtows 
its name upon the ſhire, is a ſmall inconſiderable 

royal burrough, ſituated near the conflux of the 
Clyde and Leven; and at preſent remarkable for 


— 
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and they are till enjoyed by his poſterity; The 
People of Dumbartonſnire are chiefly Lowlanders, 


though in ſome parts of it divine ſervice is per- 


formed in che Erſe language. The moſt numefous 
elans in this diſtrict, are the Macfarlans, the Col- 
quhouns, and the Buchannans. They generally 


: profeſs the proteſtant faith, according to the prei- 


yterian diſcipline; yet ſome of the gentlemen fol- 


10. the Engliſh ritual. The commonalty are for 


the moſt part ſober, honeſt, and induſtrious; and 


though they live poorly, are tall, vigorous, and 
healthy. Near the mounts called Duni Pacis, ſtands 


the burgh of Kylſyth, famous for a great victo 
obtained in tłiis neighbourhood, over the pen 


terians, by James, the great marquis of Montroſe. 
EKylſyth gave the title of vicount to a branch of the 
family of Levingſtone; but the title is now for- 
feired by attainder. Callender caſtle, in the eaſtern 
part of Stirlingſhite, - belonged to the chief of the 
ſame family, Levingſtone, earl of Linlithgow and 
SCallendar. At the village of Cumbernauld, ſtands 
tte ſeat which belonged to Fleming, late earl of 


Wigtoun; and in the neighbourhood is the houſe 
of Elphingſton, poſſeſſed by the baron of that 
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nothing but its caſtle; which has been deſcribed by 


the pens of Buchannan and Cambden. It is a ſteep 
rock, riſing vp in to points, and every where in- 
_ acecefible except'by a very 'narrow paſſage or entry, 
fortified wich a ſtrong wall and rampart. Witkin 
this wall is the 


ird-houſe, with lodgings for 
the officers ; and from hence a long flight of ſtone 
ſteps aſcends to the upper part of tte caſtle, where 


—— om 
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_ there are ſeveral batteries mounted with cannon, 
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| the wall being continued almoſt round the rock. In 


the middle of this upper part where the rock divides, 
there art commodious barracks, with a deep well, 


in which there is always plenty of water. Here 


like wiſe are the remains of -a gateway, and pro- 


digious high wall, at the top of which there was a, 
wooden bridge of communication from one rock 


to another. This gateway was ſometimes blocked 
up during the inteſtine commotions of Scotland, ſo 


that garriſons of different factions poſſeſſed diffe- 


rent parts of the caſtle, and each had a gate to- 


wards the water. The caſtle ſtands in the angle 


formed by. the Clyde and Leven at their conflux, 
ſo that it is wholly ſurrounded with water, except 
a natrow iſthmus, which, with every ſpring tide is 
overflowed-: nor is there any hill or eminence with- 


in a long mile of this fortreſs. It commands the 


navigation of the Clyde, and being deemed the key 
of the Weſtern Highlands, is kept in ſome repair, 


and garriſoned with invalids, under the command 
of a governor and ſome ſubaltern 5 officers. The 


government of it, worth 3635 l. a year, is at preſent 
veſted in the honourable colonel Archibald Mont - 
gomery, brother to the earl of Fglintoun Ihe little 
town of Dumbarton, which ſtands ia the neighhour- 
hood of the caſtle, on the banks of the Leven, was of 
old a flouriſhing city, capital of the Cumbrian king 


dom of the Britons; and for a conſiderable length f 


time under the immediate protection of the Roman 
ſtationary camp, Maintained to defend the wall of 
Antoninus or Sræme's Dyke, which ends or be- 


gins at Kirkpatrick; within three miles of Dum- 
barton. The antient inhabitants called that place 


Alcluich, from the caſtle ſtanding on the bank, a 
che Ciuith or Clyde: but the Scots and Pie r 


ic the name of Dunbrittan, or caſtle of ih 


In tho eighth century it was reduced by. fh 


F 


ona. under Egbert, king of Northumberland, aſhited: 
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by the Pictiſh king Onuſt; it afterwards fell into 
the hands of the Scots, and for ſome time carried 


on a conſiderable traffic: but great part of it was 


deſtroyed by an inundation, and it met with va- 


rious other diſaſters; in conſequence of which it is 
dwindled into a little inconſiderable borough, the ſeat 
of a preſbytery, ſubſiſting by the garriſon, the gram- 
mar ſchool, which has been always in ſome reputa- 
tion, a ſmall fiſnery, and ſome piddling efforts in 
the way of trade and manufacture. There is no 
other town in this county, except Kirkintulloch, 
which ſtands in the eaſtern part of the ſhire, a 
ſmall borough of very little conſequence. _ + 


© RENFREWSHIRE. 


The ſhire of Renfoew, or Reinfraw, ſtiled the | 


Barony by way of eminence, becauſe it was the an- 
tient inheritance of the Stuarts, is a ſmall county, 
extending about twenty miles from north to ſouth, 
and thirteen from eaſt to weſt, parted from Dum- 
bartonſhire by the river Clyde on the weſt; bor- 
dering on the eaſt with Lanerkſhire; and on the 
north with Cunningham. The face of the coun- 
try is varied with hill and vale, wood and ſtream; 


crowded with populous villages, and adorned with 


tthe ſeats of gentlemen. The foil is in general 
fertile, producing rye, barley, oats, peaſe, beans, 
flax, and ſome wheat; it likewiſe yields plenty of, 

coal and turf for fuel; and affords: abundance of 


paſturage for ſneep and cattle. The inhabitants | 


are Lowlanders, and preſpyterians, wealthy and 
induſtrious, addicted to traffic, and particularly ex- 
pert in the linen manufacture. Their genius is 
{ſtimulated to commerce, by the example of their 
neighbours of Glaſgow, as well as the convenience 
of the river and frith of Clyde, along the courſe of 
which they are ſituated. Renfrew, the county 
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town, ſtanding on the ſmall river Cathcart, which 
flows into the Clyde at the diſtance of five miles 
from Glaſgow, is a ſmall but antient royal borough, 
the ſeatof the ſheriff*s court and of apreſbytery. 1 he 
town is neatly built, and the inhabitants enjoy. a 
tolerable ſhare of commerce. But it yields greatly 
in point of importance to the village of Paiſley, 


the ſeat of a preſbytery, four times as large as Ren- 
frew, and, flouriſhing by means of the linen ma- 


nufacture. It ſtands about three miles from Ren- 
frew, on the little river of Cart, over which the in- 
habitants have built a ſtone bridge; and is famous 
for its abbey, founded in the twelfth century by 

Alexander II. high fteward of Scotland. It was 
inſtituted for monks of. the order of Cluny, Who 
for many ages continued a chronicon of the nation, 
known by the name of the black book of Pailley, 
which agreed in every material fact with the Scoti- 
Chronicon of Fordun, and is by ſome people ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame performance. At the refor- 


mation, the abbey, with all its dependencies, was 


given to the family of Hamilton, who converted 
it into a lodging houſe; and it afterwards became 
the property of the earl of Dundonald, whoſe 
male iſſue failing, the title has devolved to another 
branch of the family of Cochran. Paiſley gives the 
title of baron to the earls of Abercorn, the firſt - 
of whom was a younger ſon of the duc de Chatel- 


© heraut. It ſtands upon the deſcent of a riſing 
round that ſlopes from the prætorium of a Roman 
By camp, fortified with foſſes andramparts, which ſeem 


to have encompaſſed all the ground on which the 


town is now built. The area of the prætorium, 


when walked upon, emits a. hollow found, ariſing 
probably from ſubterranean vaults.” At a ſmall 
diſtance from hence we ſee two ſmall tumuli, ſup- 


poſed to have been ſtations for the advanced guards 
of the camp. In the neighbourhood of Paiſley, - 


there 
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there is a remarkable ſpring which ebbs and flows 
with the tide, though it is fituated much higher 
than the ſurface of the river. On the ſide of the 
Frith, about ten miles. below Renfrew, the mer- 
chants of Glaſgow have built a neat little ſea-port 
town, called Port Glaſgow, with a commoedious har- 
bour for the reception of large ſhips and veſſels that 
cannot ſail up the river. Two miles nearer the 
ſea, ſtands Greenock, a thriving well-built hand- 
fome town, having a ſecure harbour formed by 
three noble ſtone piers or quays, extending a con- 
fiderable way into the ſea, and connected along 
more by a large elegant wharf, on which the mer- 
chants have built a range of neat warehouſes for 
merchandize. Greenock lies ſo near the ocean, and 
its harbour is ſo acceſſible and ſecure, that the greater 
part of the Glaſgow ſhipping, deliver their cargoes, | 
and are loaded again at this town; ſo that the hurry iþ 
of buſineſs is transferred hither from - Glaſgov, 
The place is adorned with an elegant euſtom-houſe, Þ 
and commanded by a fine ſeat built on the top of 
an eminence,. that ſeems to overhang the town. i 
This noble houſe, with large parks and plantations, 
belonged to Sir John Shaw, at whoſe death it de- 


the mouth of the Frith, and at the entrance of 28 
fair bay, ſtands 'Gourock, a ſmall, fiſhing town, 
having the advantage of a tolerable road and hat- 
bour. The fides'of the Frith and river 'of 'Clyd: 
are beautified with ſeveral handſome villas ; of theſc 
che moſt remarkable is Findlaſtone, belonging to 
25 noble family of Cunningham, earl of Glencairne. 
Stuart, lord Blantyre, ' reſides at Erſkine, on the 
banks of the Clyde, oppoſite to Kilpatrick, a ſmal 
village hard by che wall of Antoninus; and from 


s. > 
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g hence both ſides of the river, as high as Glaſaow, 


are decorated with genteel houſes and plantatians. 
The lords Roſs, Sempill, and Cathcart, have family 


ſeats in this county: but it contains no other towns 


than thoſe we have mentioned, nor any other place 


of note except Langſyde, about ſix miles from 
Paiſley, famous for the remains of an old Roman 
camp, as well as for the diſaſter of Mary Stuart, 
queen of Scots, who was here defeated by her na- 
tural brother, the earl of Murray, and obliged to 
ſeek for ſhelter in Englanlc. „ 


5 : LANERKSHIRE, or CrvvpspAL E. | 5 
I be ſhire of Lanerk, otherwiſe called Cluydſdale, 
from the river Clyde, by which it is watered, ſtretches 


forty miles in length from ſouth · eaſt to north weſt, and 


four and twenty at its utmoſt breadth. It is bounded 


on the ſouch-eaſt and ſouth by Anandale and Dum 


friesfhire ; on the north-weſt and north by Renfrew- 
ſhire and Lennox; on the eaſt and north - eaſt by 
Linlithgowſhire and Sterlingſhire; and on the 
ſouth-eaſt by, part of Mid-Lothian. It is divided 


into two diſtricts, called the upper and nether 


ward; the firſt, Which is roughened with hills and 
barren heaths, may be denominated the ſhire of 
Lanerk; the other be diſtinguiſned as the barony 
of Glaſgow. The Clyde derives its ſource in the 
upper ward from Errick Hill, which likewiſe gives 
riſe to the Tweed and the Annan; and theſe three 


rivers purſue different courſes. The Clyde falls 


into the Deucaledonian ſea; the Annan diſcharges 
itſelf into Sol way Frith; and the Tweed runs into 


the German ocean. The country of Cluydidale, = 


though in ſome places barren, mountainous, and 
embrowned with heath, is in general pleaſant and 


fertile, exhibiting: intermingled landſkips of wood 
and water, hill and valley. Even the naked moun- 


tains are rich in minerals, producing abundance of 
lead ore, impregnated with a large proportion of 


3 _ 
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ſilver. Such are the mines belonging to the duke 
of Queenſberry, and the earl of Hopton, at the 


lead hills waſhed by the rivulet of Wanlock, 
which employ ſome thouſands of hands, and en- 
rich the proprietors. On the ſides of the Wanlock, 


among the ſand and ſoil ſwept down from the 


mountains by torrents, the labourers find often 


ſmall pieces of pure virgin gold; certain ſigns that 
there muſt be a gold mine in that neighbourhood. 
Little bits and particles of the ſame precious metal 


have been found in Crawford Moor, together with 


large pieces of lapis lazuli. In the reign of James 


VI. Cornelius, a German alchymiſt, found a gold 
mine at Crawford John in this county, from whence, 
in thirty days, he ſent half a ſtone weight of pure 
metal to the mint at Edinburgh. Cluydſdale is 
for the moſt part a corn country, abounding with 
pats,- barley, rye, and producing a conſiderable 
quantity of wheat; while the hilly parts afford ex- 
cellent paſturage and plenty of game. It yields 


alſo great ſtore of  freeſtone, limeſtone, excellent 


coal, together with peat and turf for fuel. It is 
adorned: with a great number of agreeable ſeats; 
nor is it deficient in Roman antiquities: for it is 
penetrated from one end to the other by a Roman 


6 cauſeway or military way called Watling- ſtreet, 
running from Grukſtone to the borders of Ren- 


frew. Cluydſdale and Lanerk give the titles of 
marquis and earl to the duke of Hamilton, whoſe 
fortune and influence lie chiefly in this province, 
which is noted for the number of its gentlemen 
landholders. Cluydidale is very populous, inha- 
bited by Lowlanders, who profeſs the preſbyterian 
religion, in which they have ſignalized their ' zeal 


even to = degree of fanaticiſm. The ſhire being 
an inland country; the common people chiefly em- 
ploy themſelves in farming, breeding ſheep and 


cattle, and in the linen manufacture. Lanerk, the 
ona Þ oh e OOTY 
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thouſand inhabitants. 


Clyde, over which there is a ſtone bridge built at a 
great expence by the inhabitants. At the diſtance of 


— miles from the town, the river tumbles over a 
precipice forty. fret high, producing a cataract that 
roars with a hideous noiſe, deafening thoſe who 
live in its neighbourhood; . Below the town, the 


Clyde is increaſed by the ſmall river Douglas, 


which waters a diſtrict called Douglaſdale, deriving 


this appellation from the noble family of Douglas, 
whoſe, chief“, the duke of Douglas, reſides in an 
ancient caſtle, ſituated near the banks of this river. 


At the diſtance of ten miles from Lanerk ſtand 
the caſtle and burgh of Crawfurd Town, remark- 


able for nothing but giving the title of earl to the 
noble family of Eindſay: a title, which by che death 
of the late earl, has now devolved to the viſcount 


of Gamock; ſprung from the fame houſe, though 


his ſurname is changed from Lindſey to Crawford, 
in conſequenes of a marriage. But the chief place 


of Lanerkſpire, and indeed the great emporium of 


the weſt of Scotland, is the large, elegant, and 
flouriſhing city of Glaſgow, containing near thirty 
It is pleaſantly ſituated, 
about thirty miles from Edinburgh, on the deſcent 


of a gentle eminence, and the adjacent plain, ex- 
| tending. to the banks of the river Clyde, over Which 


there is a ſtately ſtone bridge of ſeven arches. The 


greater part of this fine city is laid out in a regular 
plan, the ſtreets croſſing each other at right angles. 


he houſes are in general lofty, built of 4 
s and near the croſs, or market- place, ſupported 


upon arched pillars, which form a commodious pi- 


azza before the ſhops, and give an air of noblenels _ 
do the, ' buildings. -- The ſtreets are well pav * 


ate duke dying without ie, the tide js eas. 
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county town, is a royal borough, and ſeat of a preſ- 


bytery; but in other reſpects thinly inhabited, and | 
ol little importance. It ſtands upon the banks of te 
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clean; ftraight, and ſpacious: in a word, Glaſgow 
is the moſt beautiful town of Great Britain, adorn- 
ed with a great number of public edifices, ſuch as 
the eathedral and five or ſix other elegant ehurches, 
the tolbooth, town hall, and ſeveral hoſpitals, 
whoſe lofty turrets and ſpires yield a magnificent 
proſpect at a diſtance. In the higheſt part of 
the city ſtands the cathedral, a vaſt-pile of Gothic 
building, dedicated to St. Mungo or Kentigern, who 
was biſhop of Glaſgow in the ſixth century, and 
here lies buried between four pillars. Nothing 
can be more ſtupendous than the architecture of 
this cathedral, ornamented with two ſpires, one of 
which riſing from a ſquare tower in the middle of 
the croſs, is ſurpriſingly high and beautiful. In 
the othet, there is a bell of vaſt dimenſions, which 
when tolled, ſhakes the whole fabrick. This pile 
of building is now divided into three ſeperate 
churches, where divine ſervice is performed every 
Sunday. Hard by the cathedral we ſee the ruins 
of a caftle, which was the archiepiſcopal palace, 
when Glaſgow was the ſee of a metropolitan : it is 


now the ſeat of a preſbytery and provincial ſynod. 


N 


The churches are all ſtately buildings, and fome 
of them are built on the beſt models of architec- 
ture: hut one of the greateſt ornaments of Glaſ- 
. is the univerſity, conſiſting of obe college, 
Founded in the year 1453, by king James II. of 
Scotland, in conſequence of a bull from pope 
Nicholas V. veſted with all the privileges and 
_ Honours which had been granted by the apoſtoli- 

cal ſee to chat of Bononig. The edifice, conſiſting 
of an outward and inner ſquare, with a lofty tower 
and front pf hewů ſtone towards the city, was 
| built in the year 1454; at the expence of William 
Tarubull, biſhop of Glaſgow, and is a noble monu- 
ment of that prelate's mynificence. At the ori- 
ginal inſtitution it was compaſed of a rector, a 
| - Gean of faculty, a principal, or warden, to m_ 

| aa ©” EE, i „ 7 the- 


— 
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theology, and three profeſſors of philoſophy : in 
the ſequel there was an eſtabliſhment far ſome cler« 
gymen to give lectures on the civil and canon law. 
In the reign of James VI. the inſtitution was chan- 
ged., the foundation improved by a new charter 
and grants, which were afterwards confirmed by 


that king's ſon and grandſon. Divers arch- 
biſhops, noblemen, gentlemen, and private eccle- 


ſſaſtics, have been benefactors to this univerſity, / 
wich is well provided with able profeſſors in the 
different branches of theology, mathematics, phi- 
loſophy, and the languages. Every branch is taught 


by its on ſeparate regent or profeſſor, who, not 
contented with giving general lectures, attends 
aſſiduouſly to the buſineſs of his claſs, where he 


explains, ſets taſæs, and examines his pupils like 


any other ſchool- maſter: beſides, the individuals 


of every claſs undergo a public examination an- 


mnually, in preſence of all the regents; and provided 
they be found duly qualified, are admitted to the 
of maſter of arts, after a certain ſtanding. 

Here axe likewiſe profeſſors of the civil law, church 
hiſtory, Hebrew, medicine, anatomy, and botany; 


ſo that, upon the whole, the college of Glaſgow 


may be deemed the moſt flouriſhing univerſity in 
Scotland. Befides the divinity hall, the old li- 


brary, and the common hall, which are large and 
ſpacious; the inner quadrangle contains a great 


number of commodious apartments for the ſtudents. 
The faculty has lately built an handſome library, 


which is pretty well filled with books and manu- 
ſcripts; and here are depoſited many ſtones with 


Roman inſcriptions, brought from the wall of An- 
; teninus. The regents for the moſt part live in an 


elegant row of houſes, a little detached from the 


college z/ and behind there is a pleaſant garden laid 
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ranical garden well ſupplied with: fimples, . claſſed 
alphabetically in their different tribes. The pro- 
feſſors, while in the exerciſe of their functions, wear 
black gowns with open ſleeves, and the ſtudents 
are all diſtinguiſhed by red or ſcarlet gowns, with- 
out which they are not allowed to appear in publick. 
Many ancient profeſſors have taught, and a great 
number of learned men have been produced in this 
univerſity; the rectorfhip of which-being-annually = 
elective, is always veſted in ſome nobleman - or 
perſon of diſtinguiſhed fortune. The tolbooth, 
or public jail of Glaſgow, is a venerable Gothic | 
building, provided: with chimes that play certain 
| tunes at ſtated periods, by means of a barrel; and 
are beſides played upon a whole: hour every day, 
| by a perſon hired for that purpoſe, the bells being 
5 furniſhed with keys like thoſe. feof an harpſichord. 
| Ad joining to the tolbooth, the citizens have built 
a magnificent town hall; and on the ſtreet before it, 
ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue: of king William III. 
They have likewiſe. taken in a piece of ground 
called the Green, that ſkirts the river, and planted 
it with trees for a publick walk to the inhabitants. 
The harbour is no more than a ſimple wharf or 
quay for the convenience of ſmall craft, as no veſ- 
el of any burthen can come ſo far up the river. 
At a ſmall diſtance above the harbour, ſtands the 
town workhouſe, with att infirmary, built with 
. elegant. ſimplicity. The inſtitution is founded 
upon an excellent plan, conducted with great ſa- 
 _  gacity, and proves ſuch an effectual proviſion for 
I the poor, that there is not a beggar to be ſeen 
{- within the precincts of Glaſgow. ST he ople of 
[ this city are remarkable _ their b „ their 
commercial ſpirit, their punctual obſervance of the 
preſbyterian diſcipline, and their ſteady attachment 
to the reigning family, which they have more 
thai once ſigna ized i in a very nnn man- 


ner: . 
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ner: yet here too, there are ſome epiſcopalians, 


who have erected a neat meeting houſe, in which 
the Engliſh ſervice is performed. The merchants 
of Glaſgow are wealthy and adventurous. They 
have eſtabliſhed a great number of manufactures 
in different branches of traffic, which produce great 


quantities of linen, checks, ſtockings, inkle, and 
almoſt every commodity which formerly they 
fetched from Mancheſter and other parts of Eng- 


land. They have built mills for ſplitting iron, and 
_ forges for making nails. They refine ſugar, and 
diſtil ſpirit from the dregs, or molaſſes; and pro- 
ſecute tobacco through all the operations to which 
that plant is ſubject after its importation. They 
ſend annually a conſiderable number of ſhips to 
Virginia and the ſugar iſlands, where their agents 


keep ſtores ſupplied with their own manufactures. 


They equip yearly ſome veſſels for the whale 


fiſhery' on the coaſt of Greenland, and extend their 


commerce to the Baltic, and all the Eaſt country. 
Their commerce increaſes every day, and flouriſnes 
the more by the favour of their ſituation ſo near 
the ſea, that their ſnips are immediately diſentan- 
gled of the land, and fairly entered in the Atlantic 
ocean. In conſequence of this advantage, their 


voyages are leſs indangered in time of war, and 
much more ſhort than thoſe undertaken from Lon- 


don and other places in the Britiſh-channel, through 


which the navigation is tedious and hazardous, 


both from the winds and the enemy. Their ſhips 
are cleared and delivered at Greenock and Port 


_ Glaſgow, near the mouth of the Frith, and the 
cargoes ſent up the river in lighters to Glaſgow. 

The ſhallowneſs of the Clyde from Humbarton 
caſtle upwards, has been found ſuch an obfiruction 
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ta trade, that they have reſolved to deepen: the 
channel by contracting the banks, and eſta- 


bliſhing locks in cettain places: a laudable re- 
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ſpirit and dexterity. 


they fled at the firſt onſet. Hard by the ca 
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ſolution, Which we hope will be executed with 


On the other ſide of the river, about two miles 


above Glaſgow, ſtands the town of Rutherglen, 


a royal borough, ill built, dirty, ſmall, and in- 


conſiderable. Hamilton, ſituated about eight 


miles higher up the river, is a large pleaſant vil - 
lage, well built and populous, deriving its name 
from the duke of Hamilton, whoſe palace ſtands 
at one end of the town. It is a modern build 


ing of -hewn ſtone, conſiſt ing of a corps du logis, 
_ and two wings, ſuitable in grandeur and magni- 
_ cence ta the dignity of the owner, who is the 


firſt duke of Scotland. The apartments are ſpa- 


cious and lofty, adorned with elegant furniture, 


and many excellent pieces of painting. The park 
is walled round, ſeven miles in dompaſs, ſtocked 


with fallow deer, well planted with oaks, firs, and 
other trees, and watered by the pleaſant river 


Aven, which runs through this incloſure, and falls 
into the Clyde. On the fide of | thisſtream, over- 

hung with woods, ftands the ſummer houſe of 
Barnclunh, on the top of an eminence, from 


which to the river appear ſeven hanging terrace 
walks, one over another, In a word, whether 
we conſider the palace, the offices, the gardens, 
or the park; every thing is noble and princely. 


At the diſtance of two miles from Hamilton, we 


{ce the ruins of Bothwell caſtle; ftanding on the 
banks of the Clyde; and in the neighbourhood, 


the bridge of that name, rendered famous for the 


defeat of the fanaticks, who were routed in this 


place by the duke of Monmouth, in the reign” of 


the ſecond Charles. They had taken up arms in 


conſequence of ſome reſtriftions which they inter- 
preted into religious oppreſſion; but . Parr | 
NIC 


tute of leaders, and unacquainted with d 22 
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| Bothwell ſtands the houſe of F orfar, i in which the 

late earl of that name reſided; and in the neigh- 
bouring church there are ſome itately tombs be- 
longing to the Douglas family. At the death of 
the late earl, who was ſain in the battle of Dum- 
blane, this houſe and eſtate reverted to the duke of 
Douglas, from whoſe family he had deſcended, 

Beſides this, and the other houſes we have men- 

tuned; there is in Clydeſdale a great number of 
ſeats md: caſtles, ſuch as that of Caſtle Crawford, 
belonging to the earl of Selkirk; Bog-hall, where 
the late earl of Wigtoun ſometimes reſided ; 
Weſter-hall and Carmichael, poſſeſſed by the car! 
of Hyndford ; and Blantyre, from whence the 
nobleman of that name defives his title. 


| Lixuracowsmins, or Wesr Lorman. SY 


. This ſmall county, not exceeding Sabo miles 
in length, and thirteen in breadth, is bounded on 
the north by part of Sterlingſhire and the river 
Forth; by part of Cluydſdale on the weſt; and on 
the ſouth and welt by Mid-Lothian, from which it 
is divided by the rivers. Breich and Almond. The 
country is pleaſant and fertile, abounding with corn 
and paſturage. Here is found plenty of coal, lime- 
ſtone, and lead ore; nay, in the reign of James VL 
it ptoduced a rich mine of filver. The chief town, 
Linlithgow, from which it borrows the name, is a 
royal "borough and feat of a preſbytery, ſtanding 
on the fide of a ſmall lake, about eighteen miles 
from Edinburgh: it confiſts 'of one open ftreer, 
from whence. lanes are detached on both ſides; 
the houſes are built of ſtone, tolerably neat and 
. commodious z and the place is adorned with forme 
ftately public edifices. On the fide of the lake 
ſtands a royal palace, magnificently - built of hen 
En by — and perfected by nis 


* 
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grandſon. Within the inner court, which is larger 
than that of Hamilton, there is an artificial foun- 
tain, adorned with ſtatues and water - works; and at 
each corner of the ſquare a tower, with a range of 


fine apartments. Hard by the palace is the church 


of St. Michael, a noble ſtructure, with a very high 


ſteeple. The inhabitants carry on a great manu- 


facture of linen, and bleach it with the water of 


this lake, which is noted for its whitening qua- 


lity : they likewiſe enjoy a tolerable ſhare of trade 
by means of a good harbour on the Forth, where 
they have built a cuſtom-houſe, and magazines or 
warehouſes for the uſe of the merchants. -Hard 
by this harbour ſtands the caſtle of Blackneſs, be- 

longing to the crown, formerly uſed as a ſtate 
priſon, but now quite ruinous. The chiefs of the 
TLevingſtone family were earls of Linlithgow and 
Calendar, hereditary keepers of, the palace in this 
town, and hereditary conſtables of Blackneſs caſtle. 


The laſt: of theſe noblemen forfeited his eſtate, and 
honours, by engaging in the rebellion of the 


year 1716. Ys © | 7 29 5 5 E ö 
At the diſtance of two miles from Linlithgow 


ſtands Burroughſtonneſs, on the ſame coaſt, a 


burgh of regality, conſiſting of one ſtreet, built 


along the ſnore. The people of this town export 


conſiderable quantities of coal and ſalt, and main- 


tain ſome trade with France and Holland. This 
town holds of the duke of Hamilton, whoſe ad- 


Joining houſe of Kenneil is a fine. ſeat, agreeably 


embelliſhed with wood and. water. Abercorn, 
within four miles of. Linlithgow, ſituated near the 


Frith, is ſuppoſed to be the Kebercurnig of Bede, 
in whoſe time here was a famous monaſtery. - The 


family of Douglas once poſſeſſed a caſtle at Aber- 


corn, which now belongs to. the earl of Hopton, 
though it gives a title to the Iriſh branch of the 
Hamiltons. On this ſpot the earl of ä 
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built one of the moſt th e ſeats i in Coun 


Britain. 


Torfichen, Ns 1 from Linifſaow,: is a 


ſmall burgh of regality, where the knights of Malta 


formerly reſided : it now gives the title of baron to 
the chief of the Sandilands. Three miles from 
Blackneſs is the Queen's Ferry; a ſmall royal bo- 
rough, at the point of St. Margaret's Bay, deriving 


its name from this lady, queen of Scotland, who 
from hence uſed to croſs the Forth into Fife. It 


ſtill continues to be the common ferry from Lo- 
thian to that county, the Forth being here about 


| two miles in breadth; In the middle there is a 
ſmall rocky iſland called Inchgarvie, with the ruins 


of à caſtle once mounted with | artillery, wang 


| commanded! the channel of both ſides. 


Linlithgowſhire abounds with great houſes, a- 
mong which we number Cragie Hall, — 


to the marquis of Annandale; Kirkhill, the ſeat of 
the earl of Buchan; Newliſton, where the late field- 


marſhal earl of Stair! reſided; Carridden, apper- 


taining to the earl of Dalhouſie; and Barnbougle, 
the reſidence of the earl of Roſeberry. There is 
beſides a good number of W ſeats RO. by 
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- The ſhire: of Edinburgh firexching one at 
twenty: miles in length, and.of-a different breadth at 
different places, from five. to ſixteen miles, is 


bounded on the eaſt by Eaſt Lothian 3” on the welt 


by the ſhire of Linlithgow; on the ſouth -- 
Tweedale; and on the north by part of Weſt Lo: 


thian and the Frith of Forth. The aſpect of the 
country is in general level and pleaſant, interſperſed 


with a few hills, that help to exhibit agreeable proſ: 
: e 10 1 * walk; watered: with rivers, and ſhaded 
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with woods. It produces plenty of coal, limeſtone, 
a a ſoft black marble, and ſome copper ore. The 
ſioil, of itſelf fertile, is finely cultivated, and yields 
as plentiful harveſts of excellent wheat, as are 
found in any part of Great Britain. The whole 
ſhire is interſperſed with noble houſes and plan- 
tations belonging to noblemen and gentlemen of 
fortune. The farmers are maſter of the ſcience of 
agriculture, and wealthy in conſequence of their 
mill, ſome of them paying five hundred pounds 
of yearly rent, The country is well inhabited, 
and preſents us with. a good number of towns 
and populous villages. Along the ſea coaſt the 
common people ſubſiſt by fiſhing, and traffic in 
cedals and ſalt, and ſome few carry on a ſmuggling 
commerce. Thoſe in the inland are employed in 
farming, and ſome. branches of the weaving ma- 
nufacture. The ſheriffalty of this ſhire is in the 
gift of the crown; and Edinburgh is a county 
in itſelf. This antient city, in Latin Edinum, the 
metropolis of Scotland, and heretofore the royal 
ſeats of its kings and parliaments, ſtands upon the 
declivity of an eminence, above a mile from the 
ſea coaſt, four hundred miles north: of London, 
and together with its caſtle forms a very noble 
appearance. The caſtle ſtands at the upper end, 
upon a ſteep ſolid rock that commands the 
city and the adjoining plains. It is as well for- 
tified with modern works as the nature of. its 
ſituation would permit; well furniſhed with artil- 
lery and ammunition, and ſupplied with a gar- 
tiſon of regular forces, detached from the regiment 
that is quartered in the ſuburbs. This caſtle has 
been di tinguiſhed by the name of Caſtrum alatum, 
but this name is of very obſcure derivation ; unleſs 
wee ſuppoſe it derived the epithet alatum or winged, 
from two high rocks which ſtand at a ſmall di- 


SHL AT 208; 


fight being called Saliſbury Craggs, the other 
Caltoun' Craggs. In all probability the caſtle was 
founded in the ninth century by Edwin, king of 


Northumberland, whoſe dominions extended to the 


Frith of Forth; and having built this fortreſs, to 
defend his frontiers from the incurſions of the 
Scots and Britons, it naturally took the name of 
Edwin's-burgh, or Edinburggg. 
Within the preeincts of the caſtle there is a royal 
palace, with ſome noble apartments, in one of 
which king James VI. was born. Here the deputy 
governor reſides; here the national magazine of 
arms and ammunition is kept; and here the re- 
galia with ſome old records are depoſited. The 
place is provided with a chapel for the uſe of the 
garriſon; and furniſhed with two wells cut out of 
the ſolid rock. The ſituation of this citadel is al- 


together imperial, commanding an extenſive prof- 


pect towards the mouth of the Frith; is ſeen at a 


great diſtance, and ſaluted by every ſhip of war 
that anchors in the road of Leith. Notwithſtand- 


ing its natural and artificial ſtrength, it has been 


reduced ſeveral times, and could not hold out three 


days againſt the modern art of beſieging. In the 
year 1745, it was blocked up by the adherents of 


the young Pretender; but as he had no artillery 


nor engineers, and the deputy-governor fired upon 
the town, which lies immediately under the guns, 
he raiſed the blockade at the requeſt of the inha- 
bitants. From the caſtle gate and draw-bridge, a 


broad bank or terrace extends a few hundred paces 


to the beginning of the high ſtreet ; this is called 


the' Caſtle Hill, uſed as a public walk, on which 
the company take the ait in ſummer, and enjoy a 
noble proſpect on both ſides- of the Frith. The 


High Street of Edinburgh, counted the moſt ſpa- 


cious in Europe! ftrerches with an eafy deſcent from 
the hither end of the Caſtle Hill, a-long-mile in a 
direct line to the abbey or palace of Holy-rood- 
"2 Yor, II. 1 Houſe, 


. 
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Houſe, which terminates this noble avenue: ons 
half of this, however, belongs to the ſuburbs called 
the Canon-gate, from a ſociety. of canons regular, 
who founded the abbey. 1 he High Street of 
Edinburgh, properly ſo called, extends no farther 
than the Netherbow port, one of the city gates, 
which is grandly ornamented, and crowned with 
towers and ſpires, that exhibit a magnificent ap- | 

rance*, This is the extent of the city to the 
eaſtward; and from hence the town wall runs 
ſouth and north in a ſtraight line. To the ſouth- 
ward of the High Street, and parallel with it, runs 
another more narrow called Cowgate, ſo denomi- 
nated from the cattle driven through it to the 
Graſs-market, a broad open ſtreet at the weſtern 
extremity of the town, immediately under part of 
the caſtle, which riſes over it in a ſteep precipice. 
To the ſouth ſide of the Cowgate, the city ſpreads 
upwards on another gentle riſing, and is every 
where ſurrounded by a wall, except on the north, 
where a ſmall lake called the North Loch ſerves 

Inſtead of a foſſe. The wall is furniſhed with 
ſeven gates, on the outſide of. which there are 
large ſuburbs ;, ſo that Edinburgh is an extenſive 
City, about four miles in compals, and ſurely, con- 

ſidering its ſcite, the moſt populous in Europe; 
for the number of inhabitants amounts to Rey 
thouſand. The Graſs-market is connected with 
the High Street by a long, narrow winding lane, 
called the Weſt Bow, ſo ſteep that no carts or wag - 
gons can aſcend it; and the main ſtreet ſends off on 
. _ each ſide narrow lanes called wynds, to the. Cow- 
gate, and towards the North Loch, which is a 

ſtinking pool, choaked up with all the filth which 

- cones from this ſide x. the metropolis. The 
High Street of Edinburgh is in all reſpects noble 
and magnificent, whether we conſider the houſes 
© * This gate is now removed, out interuption fromthe Caſtle · 

ſo that the ſtreet extends with · hill to the abbey 
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on each kde. built of aſhler work, to the heighth of 


five and ſix ſtories; or the ſtreet itſelf extending 
to a great width, finely paved with ſmooth ſquare 

ſtones, riſing in the middle, and ſloping on each 
ſide to a kennel of hewn freeſtone, that conveys 


the rain water by which the cauſeway is occaſion- 


ally waſhed. At proper diſtances there are elegant 
conduits continually flowing with delicious Water, 


: ſupplied from a reſervoir on the Caſtle-hill, which 


is filled by ſubterraneous leaden pipes brought 
from fountains at the diſtance of a mile to the 


| ſouthward of the city. The people of Edinburgh 


were ſo hampered for want of room, by the na- 
ture of their ſituation, that they have been obliged 
to raiſe the houſes to a ſurprizing heighth : in one 
particular part where they are built on the ſlope 
of a ſteep hill from the Canongate to the Parlia- 
ment Cloſe, ſome of them riſe twelve ſtories from 
the foundation. Every floor or ſtory of this city 
is a ſeparate tenement, like thoſe of the inns of 


court in London, and the acceſs to them is by a 


common ſtaircaſe, which, if winding, is here called 
a turnpike. The great height of the houſes is 
attended with numberleſs inconveniencies, and in 
caſes of fire, renders the ſituation of the inhabitants 
very dreadful. The nature of the ſtair-caſes; 
common to many different families, and free to 
the feet and filth of all comers; the difficulty and 
expence of carrying a ſufficient quantity of water 
ſo high upon the backs of porters ;. and the want 
of neceſſary-houſes, contribute to fix the imputa- 
tion of naſtineſs on this otherwiſe magnificent city. 


The ſtairs are dirty, dark, and dangerous: all the 


apartments, even of the beſt houſes, though nicely 
. rubbed, and elegantly furniſhed, yet retain ſome 
ſmell of the convenience with which every lodging. 


chamber muſt be provided: but the moſt diſa- 
. greeable | conſequence of this expedient is, 


the 
noc- 


\ 
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nocturnal diſcharge of ' thoſe nauſeous reſervoirs. 
At ten of the clock every window is opened, and 
ſuch a general deluge of theſe materials poured 
forth, that the whole air is impregnated with a 
moſt unſufferable odour, and the Tube: paſſenger 
in the moſt imminent danger of being over- 
 _ whelmed with the, moſt ſubſtantial part of the an- 


x 


noyance. 8 | FI ie 
In former times, the diſperſers of theſe benefits 
taught, in all probability, by their polite allies, 
the French, were accuſtomed to give warning, by 
calling aloud gardez l'eau; but now all that ce- 
remony is laid aſide, and woe will be upon the 
head of that man, who preſumes to walk down 
the wynd at or about the hour of evacuation, with. 
out crying bold your band inceſſantly, until he 
finds himſelf fairly houſed. This ordure is cleared 
away very early in the morning by ſcavengers ap- 
 - Pointed for that purpoſe, except on Sundays, when 
_ thoſe conſcientious cleanſers, out of mere piety, 
reſt from their labour, leaving the ſtreets in a 
very nauſeous condition. The truth is, however 
ſtrangers may be diſguſted, with theſe filthy -cuf- 
toms, the natives of Edinburgh are, by uſe, be- 
come inſenſible to the annoyance; and when they 
5 perceive new comers giving marks of loathing and 
55 abhorrence, generally impute them to falſe deli- 
cacy and affectation. Their neighbours of Eng- 
land, it muſt be owned, have ſome reafon to twit 
them in the teeth with theſe and other unſavoury 


nn. LES 
The city of Edinburgh is adorned with ſtately 
churches, ſpires, and public ediſces. The cathe- 
dral, dedicated to St. Giles, is a noble Gothic build- 
ing, now divided into four different churches or 
Eirks, belonging to different pariſhes. The ſpire 
is a very lofty tower, with a large open cupola of 
curious workmanſhip, repreſenting an imperial 
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of regular troops was always kepe while the ſo- 
vereign reſided in the Russ of Holyrood-Houſe: 
at preſent the peace of the city is preſerved by a 
I» guard conliſting of two companies of ſoldiers, uni- 
formly cloathed and maintained by the community, 
and commanded by a captain, under the direction 
of the magiſtrates. Edinburgh is provided with 
two banks that iſſue notes for twenty ſhillings, cur- 
rent all over the kingdom, The market-croſs, 
where all proclamations and public acts were read 
and publiſhed by ſound. of trumpet, was a curious 
piece of architecture, but lately demoliſhed, in 
order to diſincumber the ftreet : on the north ſide, 
oppoſite to the Parliament Cloſe, the citizens have 
begun' to build a new exchange for the merchants 
dn yery elegant plan; and they have projected 
many other improvements, which we hope they 
will ane day be able to execute. Among the hol. 


- 


paitals of Edinburgh, the moſt remarkable is Her- 


rior's; work, a magnificent ſtructure, ſituated on 
an eminence at one {ide of the Graſs-market, op- 
polite to the caſtle; it was founded by George 

Jerriot, goldſmith bo 0g James VI. who left 
ſeven thouſand pounds ſterling for the maintenance 
and education of poor children belonging to the 
merchants and tradeſmen of this city. It was 
built upon the plan of Inigo Jones, e 
an exact ſquare, with piazzas all round ; built of 
freeſtone, embelliſhed with carved work, and a- 
qorned with towers and turrets. A ſtatue of the 
founder, as big as the life, ſtands in a niche over 
the inſide of the gate. The entry is by an eaſy 
aſcent, through three ſpacious courts; the apart- 
ments for the officers and ſcholats are neat and 
commodious; te gardens are large, well diſ- 
poſed in delightful walks and grottos: in a word, 


tis hoſpital has All the air of a royal palace, The 
SOOT 0 Wn IL Ne On Culernen 
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of this noble charity, by which one hundred and 
thirty boys. are cloathed, fed, educated, and put 

out as apprentices at a proper age. Edinburgh con- 


tiains divers other hoſpitals, a workhouſe like that 


of Glaſgow, a noble infirmary, including cells for 
lunatics, built and ſupported by voluntary con- 
tribution, and a bridewell, or houſe of correction, 
for proſtitutes. In Fountain-clole, near the Nether- 
bow, is the college of Phyſicians, incorporated by 
patent under the great ſeal of Charles II. giving 
them ample juriſdiction, and certain privileges with- 
in the city. On the ſouth ſide of the Cow-gate is 
the high ſchool for Latin, ſupplied with a maſter 
and. four uſhers; and in the neighbourhood, the 
ſurgeons hall, adorned with ſome good portraits 
and preparations in anatomy. On the north ſide 
of the town is a phyſic garden, exhibiting above three 
thouſand plants, regularly claſſed for the uſe of the 
ſtudents in botany. On a riſing ground, to the 
ſouthward of the Cow- gate, ſtands the college or 
univerſity, founded by king James VI. in com- 
pliance with a petition from the city. The dig- 
nity of chancellor or vice- chancellor is veſted in 
the provoſt; the other magiſtrates, and town cbuncil 
for the time being: the inſtitution is well ſupported 
by very able profeſſors. in divinity, philoſophy, 
philology, and eſpecially in medicine, which is 
here taught in all its branches by men eminent 
for their learning and ability. It is accordingly 
_ crowded with ſtudents. from all parts of the iſland, 
and may be juſtly deemed the beſt medical ſemi- 
. nary in Europe. The buildings of the college are 
tolerably neat and commodious. The profeſſors 
are accommodated with good houſes and gardens: 
the ſcholars meet in their reſpective claſſes at ſtated 
hours; but they do not lodge in the college; 
nor are they diſtinguiſhed by wearing gowns, like 
thoſe of the other Scotch univerſities, This colleg 
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is endowed with all the privileges granted to any 
other univerſity: it confers the degrees of maſter 
of arts and doctor; and is provided with a very 
good library, under which there is a royal printing 

bouſe. Towards the ſouth end there is a noble 

muſeum; collected by Sir Andrew. Balfour, M. D. 

Who Was tutor te the famous earl of Rocheſter. 

On the ſouth ſide of the town there is a piece of 
ground called the Meadow, agreeably laid out in 

walks for the recreation of the citizens: from the 
outſide of the Nether: bow Port, a narrow ſtreet 
called Leith Wynd, ſtretches along the city wall 

ſoutherly; and from the end of chis, a noble walk 
is continued to Leith, which is the ſea · port of Edin- 
burgh. At the extremity of the ſuburbs. called 
the Canon-gate, ſtands upon. the-ground-formerly 
occupied by an abbey the royal palace of Holy- 
rtood-houſe, begun by James V. and 'finiſhed by 
Charles II. according to a plan of Sir William 
Bruce, that king's architect for Scotland. It con- 
ſiſts of an outward court, having a majeſtic en- 
trance, adorned with ſtone pillars, and a baluſtraded 
cupola above, in form of a crown; within there is 
a magnificent quadrangle finely paved, with an 
arcade all around. The rooms of ſtate are large, 
Jofty, elegantly furniſhed, and every way ſuitable 
to a royal palace. There are beſides, noble apart- 
ments for the great officers of ſtate, particularly 
for the duke of Hamilton, hereditary keeper of the 
palace. In one gallery we ſee the portraits of the 
-Seottiſh kings from the firſt Fergus, who is ſaid to 
| have reigned three hundred and twenty years before 
Chriſt, to William III. prince of Orange: but 
they are, for the moſt part, paultry pieces, drawn 
from the imagination of the painter; and indeed 
one may perceive that the majority have been paint- 

e gd by one hand. Behind the palace ſtands the cha- 

pel, which is no other than the 1 : 
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chat belonged to the old abbey, with a very lofty 
roof, and two rows; of ſtone galleries, ſupported. by 
very curious pillars, James VI. and his fon Charles 
were crowned in the chapel. Here it was that 
the ſovereign, and twelve ſtalls for the knights 
companions of the order of the thiſtle, curiouſſy 
carved and adorned: by the beſt workmen in Eurępez 
the floor was beautifully paved with marble, and;a 
ine organ was ſet up but all theſes ornaments 
were deſtroyed by the blind. fanaticiſm of the po: 
pulace at the revolution, ſince which period the 
chapel has been falliyg gradually to decay. Ihe 
people, in their Gothie rage, not onlyc'tore up the 
pavement, but even penetrated into a vault built 
up, in which were found the bodies of king James 
Vi his firſt queen Magdalene of Valois, and lor d 
Darnley, huſband of queen Mary. Theſe were 
| embalmed, and are ſtilbſnewn to ſtrangers. 5 The 
royal garden, at the northern end of the outward 
court, has been long ago converted into a botanical 
nurſery, where the different plants are arranged ac 
cording) to their tribes; and on the ſouthern ſide, 
chere is a large garden elegantly diſpoſed in walks, 
parterres, and incloſures, which, :in-all-likelihood, 
likewiſe belonged to therpalace- 2 pn Ik 
The adjoining park, about four miles in cir- 
cuit, is now a-: bate piece of ground, without tre: 
or ſhrub, bounded on one ſide by a ſteep hill, 
known by the name of Arthur's Seat; and about 
half way up this hill are the ruins of a chapel, de- 
dicated to St. Antbon gm. 
The city of Edinburgh is governed by a- lord 
pProvoſt, four bailiffs, a dean of guild, and a trea- 
ſurer, annually choſen from the common council. 
8 Every company or incorporated trade chooſes its 
oven deacon, and here are fourteen, namely, ſur- 
gZeons, goldſmiths, ſkinners, furriers, W 
400 FL 3 Wirig ts 
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new churches. The markets of Edinburgh are 
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wrights or carpenters, maſons, taylors, bakers, 
butchers, cordwainers, weavers, fullers, and bonnet- 


makers. The train bands conſiſt of. ſixteen com- 


Panies, beſides the town guard, which is a ſtanding 
militia. When any public work begins to decay, 
or a ſum of money is required to defray any ex- 
traordinary expence for the benefit of the com- 
munity in the cities and boroughs of this kingdom, 
they by their repreſentatives apply to the Britiſh 
Parliament for à tax of two pennies Scots to be 
laid for a certain period, upon every Scots pint of 
ale ſold within the precincts of the petitioning bo- 


_ rough. This eaſy impoſitiop, which is fearce felt 


by the inhabitants, enables them to diſcharge old 


debts, repair decayed fabricks,- maintain and im- 


prove harbours, and execute many works of public 
utility. By this temporary tax eſtabliſhed at Edin- 


burgh, and the diſcontinuance of what was called 


the petty port cuſtoms, the water was brought in 
leaden pipes to the reſervoir we have already men- 


tioned, the conduits were rebuilt, the harbour 
of Leith was enlarged, the channel deepened, and 


the quay lengthened ſeveral hundred feet; two new 


churches were raiſed, and the roads leading to the 


city ſecured with an excellent pavement; à work- 


huouſe was built for the poor, and endowed with 
three hundred pounds ſterling per annum; the 


city walls were repaired, and ſtipends ſettled on a 
Profeſſor of la and two miniſters appointed for the 


well ſupplied with all kinds of butcher's meat, 


fiſh, poultry, game, greens, and fruit, at reaſonable 


rates, and every. ſpecies is ſold in its own diſtinct 
markets. The bread is remarkably fine; the but- 
ter and cheeſe inferior to that which is made in 


England. Here is plenty of ſmall claret, and 
Portugueſe wines neat as imported. There is 
good entertainment in the tayerns, though the 


8 cooks 
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cooks are not over eleanly, and abundance of fine 


table linen. Private lodgings are here reaſonable 
and commodious; but the inns of Edinburgh are 
dirty and uncomfortable. The people of this me- 

tropolis are ſenſible, ſprightly, and much more 
polite to ſtrangers than to each other when they 


ö I a 24 E f ee .* * | . 
happen to differ in point of religion or politicks : 


in that caſe, they are rancorous and implacable: 
When we mention the people, however, we ought 


to makce a diſtinction between the natives and che 


ſojourners. The firſt are, like the burghers of every 
opulent city, a better kind of 'vulgar, conſiſting of 
merchants and tradeſmen, the majority of whom 
are religioniſts of the preſbyterian leaven, four and 
cenſorious: the others are a medley of all ingre- 
dients, compoſed of thoſe who come hither for 
education, for pleaſure, and to give attendance on 
the courts of juſtice. Heretofore the nobility 


crowded to Edinburgh during the winter, from 


all parts of the kingdom. The magnificent houſes 
of many noblemen are ſtill remaining in the Canon- 
gate; but they are almoſt quite abandoned by 
their owners, who now ſpend their winters in 
London, ſolliciting the court for favours, which 
rob them of their independence. Nevertheleſs, 
a great number of the Scottiſh gentry: reſide with 
their families in Edinburgh during the ſevere ſeaſon 
of the year, when they rival their ſouthern neigh- 
bours in gaiety of dreſs, and variety of diverſions. 


Here are aſſemblies for dancing and card- playing, | 


4 every night, and concerts once a fortnight. 
appearance, both in dreſs and in perſonal beauty: 
the ſtreets are crowded with their equipages; and 
Edinburgh ſtill maintains the external marks of a 
rich metropolis. The inhabitants in a great mea- 


ſure ſubſiſt upon the money expended by theſe vi- 
ſitants, and by the commodities of all kinds which 


they 


[4 
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n theſe occaſions the ladies make a very ſplendid 
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they collect in their ſhops. and warehouſes, and 
ddtaibure through all parts of the kingdom. Here 
are likewiſe merchants and manufacturers, who 
| embark: i in, foreign commerce, and; are concerned 
in the trading r i fail from Leith to all] Narr 
of Europe. 1 A663 ens 
Leith, wick: may be ſtiled the EE as 
| well as the port of Edinburgh, \is. a flouriſhing 
down, ſtanding. on the fide. of the. Frith, at the 
diffance of a long mile from the metropolis, and 
ſukjeck to its juriſdiction, though governed by its 
dyn bailiff. It derives its name from a ſmall river 
called the water of Leith, which divides the town 
into two parts; but theſe are connected again by 
an handſome ſtone bridge. The houſes are very 
high, and being of aſhler work, make an handſome 
appearance; and all along t quay there are com- 
modious warehouſes and cellars, in which periſh; 
able: commodities are depoſited. ' The harbour is 
formed by a long pier or quay of hewu ſtone, 
carried out far into the ſea, on the eaſt ſide, and 
on the weſt by ſtrong ranges of piles, break waters, 
or counterpiers, which are kept in repair at a con- 
ſiderable expence. By this contrivance the har- 
bour is kept free, open, and acceſſible, although 
the ſhore be flat, and the ſwell conſiderable, ere 
one hundred ſhips are ſometimes ſeen at once in 
the harbour of Leith. The town itſelf is populous; 
the inhabitants are induſtrious: here is the cuſtom- 
| houſe, where goods for exportation and importa- 
tion are entered: but the commiſſioners keep. their 
office at Edinburgh, where the merchants general- 
ly reſide. There is a glaſs-houſe, a ſugar- houſe, a 
| ſaw-mill, and divers other works at Leith; and, 
in a word, the whole place wears the aſpect of bu- 
fineſs and ſucceſs. Hither come the large ferry- 
boats with paſſen he Fai from Kinghorn, on the, oppo- 
r 


__ ſide of the Frith, which 1 3s here ſeven -miles 
| over 3 | 
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over; and hither reſort the citizens of Edindurgh 


on parties of pleaſure, chiefly with a view to re- 


gale themſelves with the ſea air and freſh oyſters, 


_ which are caught near this place in great plenty. 


At North Leith, that ſtands on the other ſide of 
the harbour, there are docks, in which large ſhips 
have been built and repaired; and here we ſee the 
ruins of a citadel, built by Oliver Cromwell, when 
he was maſter of this country. Between Leith and 
EKinghorn, about the middle of the Frith, lies the ſmall 

illand Inch Keith, frequented by water fowl. Weſhall 
ſay nothing further or this ſea- port of Edinburgh, 
but that here are horſe- races every year for the king's 
plate; and on theſe occaſions Edinburgh is crowded 
with the beſt company in Scotland. About four 


miles to the eaſtward of Leith, and on the ſame 


coaſt, we enter Muſſelburgh, an antient burgh of 


regality, and market - towyn, ſituated near the moutn 


of the river Eſk, with a tolerable harbour. This 


place, which is but thinly inhabited, ſubſiſts chief 


by a manufacture of coarſe woollen ſtuffs, and by 


its corn market. A little to the weſtward, and 


almoſt contiguous, is the ſmall town of Fiſher- row, 
inhabited by fiſhermen, who, together with ſhell 


fiſh in abundance, catch great numbers of cod, 
haddock, and whiting. There are beſides, the 


villages of Newbiggin and Goodſpead, all ſo cloſe 


together, that all the four ſeem to be one continued 


town; the two laſt belonging to the pariſh of In- 
vereſk, an agreeable village, ſituated on a riſing 


ground that fronts the Frith, and commands a no- 
die proſpect on the oppoſite coaſt of Fife. There 


are many elegant houſes at Invereſk, the air of 

which is eſteemed ſo healthy, that this village is 

called the Montpelier of Scotland. At one end of 

Muſſelburgh ſtands Pinkey, a noble feat near the 
ſea, belonging to the marquis of Tweedale. This 
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palace, which formerly belonged to Seton, earl of 
Dumfermline, ſtands upon a riſing ground, front- 
ing the Frith, of which it commands a noble proſ- 
and is one of the moſt magnificent ſeats in 
Great Britain; whether we conſider the greatneſs 
of the edifice, the grandeur of the apartments, the 
richneſs of the furniture; the number and excel- 
lence of the paintings; the beauty of the gardens, 
the plantation, and extent of the park, or the de- 
lightful ſituation. Hard by is the field of battle, 
where the Scots were defeated by the duke of 
Somerſet, regent of England, in the minority of 
his nephew, the ſixth Edward. Two miles further 
ce eaſtward on this coaſt, is Preſton town, and Preſton 
ans, where a great quantity of ſalt is made by 
ling the ſea water. This village, inconſiderable 
in itſelf, was rendered famous in the year 1743, 
by the defeat of the king's troops under Sir John 
Cope, who was here routed by the Highlanders, 
who. declared for the young Pretender. At the 
diſtance of five miles eaſt of Edinburgh, the town 
Of Dalkeith is ſituated at the conflux of the two 
rivers Eſk, a large, populous, and flouriſhing vil- 
lage, that gives the title of earl to the family of 
Scot, duke of Buccleugh, and is the ſeat of a ſmall 
preſbytery: but the place is more remarkable for 
the magnificent palace here built by the late dutcheſs, 
on the very ſcite of the old caſtle, It ſtands upon 
an eminence, on the bank of the river North Eſk ; 
is built of freeſtone, after the model of the palace 
atiLoo, belonging to the' prince of Orange, in 
. -Guelderland. | The front is adorned with columns 
of the Corinthianotder: the grand ſtair-caiſe is fup- 
ported by pillars of marble. The apartments are 
ſpacious; and princely, magnificently furniſhed, and 
_ adorned with fine paintings. The offices are ſuit- 
able to the dignity of the palace, which overlooks 
a large park, well planted with trees, and _ 
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fied with a canal and water-works. In a word, the 


dern houſe in all Scotland. In this neighbourhood 
we ſee the houſe of Newbottle, a fine old ſeat, be · 
longing to the marquis of Lothian, enriched with a 


noble collection of pictures and ſtatues, and fſur- 
rounded- by a very agreeable plantation, through 


which many pleaſant walks and viſtas are opened. 
About four miles from Edinburgh is Roſlin, 
noted for a ſtately Gothic chapel, counted one of 


the moſt curious pieces of workmanſhip in Europe, 


founded in the year 1440, by William St. Clair, 


prince of Orkney, and duke of Holdenburg. It 


was poſſeſſed by a provoſt and ſeven canons regular, 


whom the lands of Roſlin endowed with conſidera- 


ble revenues. Roſlin is likewiſe famous for a vic- 


tory which the Scots, under Cummin and Fraſer, 


obtained in this place, about the year 1303, over 
Seagrave, the Engliſn 222 The Scottiſh hif- 
_ torians affirm, that the Engliſh army being divided 


into three bodies of ten thouſand each, the Scots, 


not exceeding eight thouſand, defeated each ſepa- 


rate diviſion in three ſucceſſive encounters : but the 


Engliſh writers repreſent this affair as an inconſi- 
derable check, occaſioned by an ambuſcade, in 


which the van guard of their army fell and was 
"defeated. Mid-Lothian, is adorned with a great 


number of elegant houſes, belonging to the gentry, 
which we cannot pretend to particularize; among 


others, the houſes of the earls of Morton and Lau- 
derdale, about ſix miles to the weſtward of Edin- 


burgh, two elegant edifices, ſurrounded with parles 
N planted with a variety of trees; and at 
1 


alittle diſtance the houſe of New Linton, a de- 
lightful ſeat, where the late earl of Stair reſided 
during his honourable receſs from courts and cor- 


ruption: nor is it deficient in Roman antiquities. 


At Cramond, upon the Frith, foes aalen uff 
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palace of Dalkeith is the largeſt and nobleſt mo- 
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weſtward of, Edinburgh, we ſee the remains of a 
t Roman ſtation, in the eſtate” of Sir John 
Ingliſh. Here ſeveral Roman altars have been 
found, and ſtones having inſcriptions dug up, to- 
getlier with a A ee quantity of Roman coins, 
braſs, ſilver, and gold. Great part of theſe, and 
many other — pieces of antiquity 5, were col. 
lected by the late Sir John Clark, of Pennyceuik, 


one of the barons of the exchequer, a gentleman of 


conſiderable fortune, eminent for his taſte and 
learning, whoſe country houſe at Mavis Bank, in 


this county, is one 1 hu woke agrecable villas'i in 


f all erkunde 


The Shire of Havpmoros, or Eaer-Lotnrtay, 


1D be ſhire or conſtabulary of Haddington, waſhed 
on the north and eaſt by the Frith of Forth; hem- 


med in on the ſouth by the hills of Lammermuir; ? 


and on the weſt adjoining to the ſhire of Edinburgh; 
ftretches about twenty miles in length, and twelve 


in breadth ; and is one of the 'moſt fruitful eoun- 
ties in Scotland; producing great quantities of ex- 


cellent wheat and all forts of grain, well watered 
with ſtreams; plentifully ſupplied with fiſh, fowl, 


Fuel, and all the neceſſaries of life; abounding with 
_ towns, villages, and farms, and meer perseck with is 


great number of agreeable houſes belonging to 
ſons of rank and fortune. With reſpect to ul 
tivation, populouſneſs, and fertility, this ſhire may 
vie with any tract of land in the iſland of Great- 
Britain. Over and above the farming, which turns 
out to great aceount, the people towards the ſea- 
coaſt employ themſelves in the fiſhery, ſalt making, 
and in foreign trade; and ſome of the more inland 
inhabitants engage in the linen and woollen manu- 
factures. Limeſtone and coal are found in moſt 
bars of the — and great numbers of ſheep 
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SCOTLAND.” 139 
are fed on the hills of Lammermuir. The county 
town, Hadenn or Haddington, which gives the 
title of earl to a branch of the Hamilton family, 


is a royal burrough, ſituated on the ſmall river 


Tine, over which there is a handſome bridge of 
three arches. The town is large and well built, 


has a good corn market, and is the ſeat of a large 
preſpytery. Here are the remains of an old nun- 


nery, founded by Henry, ſon to St. David, king 


of Scotland. At preſent the town of Haddington 


bears marks of decay. Many houſes are ruinous, 
and there is little appearance of buſineſs in the 
place, though a company of adventurers have here 
eſtabliſned a large manufacture of broad cloth, 
little inferior to the beſt of England. In this 
neighbotirhood there are many fine ſeats, among 
which is Yeſter Houſe, belonging to the marquis 


of Tweedale; and not far diſtant is Tinningham, 


the agreeable ſeat of the earl of Haddington, _ 


There are many other fine ſeats in this county, 


ſuch as Seton Houſe, formerly belonging to the 
ear] of Wintoun, who was forfeited in the rebel- 


lion of 1715, a noble palace now in ruins; the 
houſes of lord Elibank, lord Bellhaven, lord Stor- 


mount, Fletcher of Saltoun, Niſbet of Dirleton, 
Cockburn of Ormſtoun, and many more, which 
the nature of our plan will not allow us to deſcribe. 

At the diſtance of four miles, upon the ſea 
' coaſt, is ſituated North Berwick, a ſmall royal 
burrough, which by means of its harbour, enjoys 


ſome ſhare of commerce. At a ſmall diſtance. 


from the ſhore, riſes the iſland or rock called the 
Baſs, about a mile in circumference, ſteep and in- 


acceſſible on all ſides except to the ſouth-weſt, and ' 


even there, it is with great difficulty that a ſingle 
man can climb up with the help of a rope or 1'd- 


der. It is ſupplied with water by a ſpring at the 


top, and, belonging to the crown, was formerly 
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kept as a garriſon. A party of king James's ad- 
herents ſurprized it at the Revolution, and it was 
the laſt place in the three kingdoms that ſurrendered 
toithe new government, which ordered the forti- 
fications to be ſlighted. In the ſummer ſeaſon 
this remarkable rock, which riſes to a great height 
above the ſurface of the water, in form of a cone, 
is quite covered with ſea fowl, which come hither 
to breed. The chief of thoſe are the ſolan geeſe, 
which arrive in June, and retire in September. 
The people in this neighbourhood catch the young 
in great numbers: they ſell the meat for dainties, 
and turn the feathers to good account. The Bafs 
contains a ſmall warren for rabbits, and affords 
paſture for a few ſheep. It is upon the whole a 
great curioſity; and the force of the tides has 
worn a hole almoſt quite through the rock. Hard 
by - e is the ſeat of Sir Hugh Dal- 
tc Panbar is an antient royal burrough, ſituated 
near the mouth of the Frith, the ſeat of a preſby- 
tery, famous for'the defeat of the Scottiſh army by 
Oliver Cromwell, as well as for its antient caſtle, 
_ which ſuſtained many a ſiege from the Engliſh, and 
was at laſt demoliſhed in the minority of king 
James VI. Dunbar is a neat little town, with a 
good market, and a ſecure harbour, which the in- 
Habitants have built with great labour and expence. 
A great quantity of herrings is caught annually at 
this place, though they are not ſo good as thoſe 
wel on the weſtern coaſt of Scotland. Here 
are ſome-eminent merchants, who fit out ſhips, 
and carry on a [conſiderable ſhare of commerce, 
| Which when properly extended, will render this 
place a flouriſhing ſea-port. | 2 | 
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BrRWIcCKsRHIRE, or the Mas. 


This county, deriving its name from the town of 


| Berwick, which was the head of the ſhire before 


it fell into the hands of the Engliſh, and obtained 
the appellation of Mers or March, becauſe it was 
one of the borders towards England, is waſhed on 
the ſouth and caſt by the river Tweed and the 


| German Ocean, bounded on the weſt by Tweedale, 
and on the north by Lothian, It extends four and 


twenty miles from eaſt to welt, and the breadth 
amounts to ſixteen. The face of the country is 
rough and irregular, exhibiting. hills, moors, and 
moſſes, with intermediate vallies, which are plea- 
ſant and fruitful, It is watered by many ftreams, 


and particularly by the famous Tweed, which ri- 


ſing. from the ſame, hills that give birth to the 
Clyde and Annan, runs with a rapid courſe through 
Tweedale Foreſt, and Teviotdale, and after a courſe 
of fifty miles, diſembogues itſelf into the German 


ocean. Notwithſtanding the length of its courſe, 


it is not navigable above Berwick, where there is 
a noble bridge over it, conſiſting of fifteen arches: 
there was another at Melroſs, where nothing but 
the piers now remain. A third, of five arches, is 
maintained at Peebles; and a fourth has lately 


been built ar Kelſo. The ſhire of Berwick is ge. 


nerally.. diſtinguiſhed into the three diviſions. of 

Mers, Lammermuir, and Lauderdale. The Mers 
is low, pleaſant, and tolerably fruitful in corn. 
Lammermuir is a hilly country, abounding with 


game, and yielding good paſture for ſheep ' and 


black cattle. Lauderdale is a tract of land lying 
on each ſide of the river Lauder, agreeably varied 


of corn and paſturage, and giving the title of carl 
to the family of Maitland: but the moſt, fruitful 


and populous parts of Berwickſhire, are thofe that 
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lie along the Tweed, and on both ſides of the 
leſſer rivers White Water, Black Water, and Eye. 
The ſeats of noblemen and gentlemen abound- in 
this county. The regality of Thulftan belonged to 
the earl of Lauderdale: the foreſt of Dye is in 
ſſeſſion of the duke of Douglas: the earl of 
ome reſides at the Herſell, near Coldſtream: the 
earl of Marchmont has a fine ſeat near Duns : 
and this county of Mers, or March, gives the title 
of earl to a branch of the noble family of Douglas, 
immediately deſcended from the houſe of Queenf- 
berry. Berwick was the chief town of this county, 
until it fel} into the hands of the Engliſh, and was 
annexed to their monarchy in the reign of king 
Edward IV. At preſent the prineipal town is Duns, 
a pretty large populous burgh of barony, ſtanding 
on a riſing ground in the center of the ſhire, the 
ſeat of a preſbytery, and formerly of the courts of 
Juſtice, removed. hither- when the Engliſh reduced 
Berwick. It has a fair caſtle, an excellent market 
for corn and cattle, and is famous as the birth- 
place of the famous Duns Scotus. Pao 
Aymouth, Eymouth, or Haymouth, is a good 
fiſhing town, the only ſea-port of the ſhire, at the 
mouth of the river Eye, from whence it derives 
the name: it has a weekly market, and ſome trade, 
and is remarkable for having given the firſt title of 
nobility to the great John, duke of Marlborough, 
who was by Charles II. created baron of Eymouth, 
when he attended the duke of York in Scotland. 
Coldſtream is a ſmall market- town, ſituated on 
the Tweed, in the neighbourhood of a monaſtery, 
which has been long demoliſhed. It was here 


18 : longing tothe earl of Marchmont, who reſides in this 
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part of the country. Eyton, or Acton, is a pleaſant 
village belonging to the earl of Home, built upon 
the river Eye, over which there is a bridge of ſtone. 
_ Coldingham, ſtanding near the coaſt, is now an 
inconſiderable place, though famous for an antient 
| abbey, built in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, by Edgar, king of Scotland. This abbey 
was renowned in conſequence: of the chaſtity of its 
nuns, who, at the Daniſh invaſion, by the advice 
and example of their abbeſs, defaced themſelves by 

cutting off their lips and noſes, that their beauty 
might not ſubject them to brutal violation. The 
good lady, whoſe name was Ebba, has been cano- 
nized for this act of virtuous ſelf-denial; and a 
neighbouring promontory is called St. Ebb's head, 
in memorial of this tranſaction. Churſide is a 
paultry town, four miles from Eyton, the ſeat of 
a preſbytery. Erſilton, ſituated on the river Lauder, 
is likewiſe the ſeat of a ſmall preſbytery, famous 
for the birth of Thomas Lexmont, commonly called 
Thomas the Rhymer, whoſe prophecies are as much 
in requeſt among the Scots, as thoſe of Merlin or 
Nixon are in eſteem with the commonalty in Eng- 
land. He was born in the thirteenth century, and 
is faid to have prognoſticated the union of the two 
kingdoms. Lauder is an antient royal burrough, 
fituated on the river from whence it takes the 

name, the capital of Lauderdale, and ſeat of the 
commiſſaries. On the bridge of Lauder, ſome of 

the Scottiſh nobles, headed by the earl of Angus, 
ſeized two or three minions of king James III. who 
were very unpopular, and hanged them without ce- 
remony. The earl of Lauderdale has an agreable 


ſeat on the banks of this river. At the town of 


Preſton there is a large houſe belonging to the 
duke of Douglas. The village of Gordon in this 
county gave the title of baron and ſurname to the 
head of that numerous and powerful clan diſtin- 
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gulſted by this appellation. About fourteen miles 
to the weſtward of Berwick, ſtands Cotkburn's 


path, or Copper's path, a ſmall fiſhing town on 
the coaſt, lying between two ſtrong paſſes, which 
þy a few reſolute men * be an n 


1 . 


AIR. e 


The thire of Aite is-bolnded.' on RIG north by 


Renfrew ; on the ſouth by Galloway; on the 

afid welt by Clydſdale and the Frith of Clyde. It 
extends {ixty-four miles in length from north to 
ſouth; thirty-ſix miles in breadth, and is divided 


into the three great bailliages of Kyle, Carrick, 


and Cunningham, The country is generally level, 
pleaſant, and fertile, well watered with ſtreams and 


rivers, | plentifully ſupplied with fiſh; yielding 


| abundance of freeſtone, limeſtone, coal, and peat 
for fuel; . g large harveſts of corn, a great 
horſes, and black cattle ; ſhaded 


ing to the: feats of noblemen and gentlemen, of 
which: there is a great number in this county. The 


ous, and wealthy, exerciſing themſelves in the va- 


Tous employments of farming, fiſhing, woo: 


combing, and the linen manufacture. 


Cartick, or Carrict, the ſouthern diviſion, 4g | 


dering on Galloway, ſtretches thirty-two miles in 
is a hilly country, fit for paſture, of which 
the earls of Caſſils were hereditary bailiffz. The 


_ Thief rivers of this tract ate the Stencher and Gir- 


ven; both abounding wick ſalmon ; here are alſo 


divers lakes and foreſts ; and the people on the 


roaſt are employed in the herrin g hiſhety, though 
they have nv bas of any conſequence. - The 
only towns of this diſtfict, are Bargeny and May- 
Þole, two inconſiderable villages ; yet the firſt BY 


3 


— 3 with woods and plantations, belong 


people are rigid preſbyterians, numerous, induſtri- 
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the title of baron to a branch of the Hamilton fa- 
mily. The diviſion of Kyle, properly called the 
ſhire of Aire, is feparated from Carrick by the river 
Dun, over which there is a bridge of one arch, 
Wider than that of the Rialto of Venice, andfrom 

Cunningham by the river Irwin. It is a rich and 
populous country, extending thirty-four miles from 
eaſt to weſt; and twenty-ſix from north to ſouth, 
divided into two ſtewartries by the river Aire, which, 
after a winding courſe from-eaſt to welt, falls into 
| the ſea below the town that borrows its name. The 

Scottiſh; writers derive the name of Koyle from a 
Britiſh King called Koilus, ſuppoſed to have been 
defeated and ſlain in this country by Fergus, king 
of Scotland. This tradition ſeems to be in ſome 
| fort confirmed by divers circumſtances. '- The ſpot 
on Which the battle is ſaid io have been fought, re- 
tains the name of Coil- field: a neighbouring 
church is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Coil - toun- 
kirk: an adjacent river is called Coil-water; and 
a lake near which the Scots incamped, is denomi- 
nated Loch- fergus. In Coil: field, the natives dug 
up @ kind of trumpet reſembling the lituus or 
clarion of the Romans. The county town is Aire, 
an antient royal burrough - commodiouſly ſituated 
for trade, at the mouth of the river, which abounds 
with ſalmon. The place is compoſed of the old 
and new towns joined together by à bridge of four 
arches; is large, open, and pretty well inhabited; 
has a good harbour, and ſome ſhare of commerce z 
but exhibits evident ſymptoms of decay: it is never- 
theleſs counted the chief market town in this part 
of Scotland; is the ſeat of a preſbytery, adorned 
with a ſtately church, and other handſome public 
edifices. At a little diſtance from the town there 
is a lazar-houſe near the ſhore, founded for the 

maintenance of lepers, by king Robert de Brus, 

who was himſelf att with xs diſtemper. Aire 
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is remarkable for the cruel maſſacre of many no- 
blemen and gentlemen in Scotland, whom the 
Engliſh governor for Edward I. had aſſembled on 
pretence of holding a court of juſtice. They were 
ſeized one by one as: they entered the place called 
the king's barn, and hanged without trial or delay. 
This barbarous execution being finiſhed, the Engliſh 
officers gave a looſe to mirth and intemperarice : 
but in the night they were ſurprized by a party of 
Scots under the celebrated William Wallace, a na- 
tive of this country, who having ſurrounded the 
barns, ſet fire to them, and all the Engliſh were 
burned to aſhes. In this diviſion ſtands Ochiltree 
caſtle, a ſeat of the Stuarts, deſcended from the 
bloed- royal: the houſe of Stair, giving the title of 
earl to the family of Dalrymple : the meſſuage 
Dundonald, giving an earl's title to the family of 
Cochran; and the ſeat of the earl of Crawfurd, 
viſcount of Garnock; and the houſe of the earl of 
_ , Glaſgow. The third diviſion, Cunningham, a 
Daniſh word, ſignifying the king's reſidence, giving 
2 ſurname to the antient and noble family of Glen- 
cairn, is an agreeable level country, bordering on the 
ſouth with Kyle; waſhed on the north and weſt by 
the Fryth of Clyde, and bounded on the eaſt by 
"Renfrew and part of Clydſdale. It extends near 
thirty miles from north-weſt to ſouth- eaſt, but not 
above twelve in breadth; and is parted from Kyle 
by the water of Irwine. The chief town is a bur- 
rough of this _— ſtanding at the mouth of the 
river, pretty large and populous, having an in- 
different harbour for fall. veſſels, by * of 
which the inhabitants drive a conſiderable coal trade 
with Dublin. There is an handſome ſtone bridge 
over the river; and here we ſee the remains of a 
Citadel built by Oliver Cromwell. Irwine gives 
the title of viſcount to the Engliſh family of In- 
gram. In the neighbourhood of this town 1 
£ - > 15 . ; : 2 8˙ 
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Eglinton, the ſeat of the antient and noble family 
of Montgomery, which hence derives the title of 
earl. Of this family was Gabriel de Lorges, count 


de Montgomery, captain of the Scotch gardes du 
corps in France, who killed king Henry II. of that 


kingdom, in a tournament, with a ſplinter of his 


ſpear, which entered his majeſty's eye, and penetra- 


ted into the brain. Poununy caſtle, in this ſhire, 


was built with the ranſom-money payed by Henry 
Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, whom Sir James Mont- 
omery took with his own hands in the battle of 


tterburn. At Larges, on the fea coaſt, in the 


ſhire of Air, Alexander III. king of Scotland, 
obtained a complete victory over Acho, king of 
Norway, who invaded this part'of the country, 


with an army of twenty thouſand men. In this 
battle an Iriſh gentleman diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


ſuch extraordinary acts of valour, that king Alex- 


ander beſtowed upon him the lands of Kentail, 


- where he ſettled; and from him is deſcended the 


numerous and valiant clan of the Mackenzies. On 


the north · eaſt border: of the ſhire, about ſeven 
miles from Irwine, ſtands the populous and flou- 
riſhing town of Kilmarnock, famous for its manu- 


facture of broad cloth and hardware, which gave 


te title of earl to the noble family of Boyd re- 
ſiding in this neighbourhood : this title was for- 
feited by the late earl, who, by engaging in the re- 


bellion of 1743, was deprived of his honours, and 


loſt his life on the ſcaffold. His ſon, however, 
who ſerved in the king's army, has ſince that 
period fucceeded to the earldom of Errol, a title 
much more antient and honourable.” Near the 
ſource of the river Irwine, at the:diſtance of nine 


miles from Kilmarnock, ſtands the houſe of Lou- 
don, an elegant ſeat belonging to the earl of that 


name, deſcended from the family of Argyle, whoſe 


jurname' he retains... 
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The Shire of Pznins, « or  Twarvaus. . 


The ſhire of Probles: called :Teedale, > ua the 
river Tweed, that runs through the whole length 
of the county, ſtretches about five and twenty 
miles in length, and at ſome places eighteen. in 
breadth; bounded on the ęaſt by Ettric Foreſt ; 
on the ſouth by Annandale 3; on the weſt by 
Ciydeſdale; and on the north by Mid Lothian. 
T — is a hilly country, well. watered with the 
Tweed, the Lartow, and a great number of ſmaller 
ſtreams that fertilize! the: valleys, which produce 
good harveſts of oats and barley, with ſome pro- 
portion of wheat; All the rivers of any conſe- 
quence abound with trout and ſalmon. The lake 
called Welt-Water-Loch, ſwarms with a prodigious 
number of erls. In the month of Auguſt, when 
the weſt wind: blows, they tumble into the river 
Yarrow in ſuch ſhoals, that the people who wade 
in to catch them run the riſque of being over- 
turned. There is another lake on the borders of 
Annandale, called Lochgennen, which forms a ca- 
taract over a procipice two hundred and fifty paces 

: here the water falls with ſuch a momentum 
as to kill the 6ſh underneath. About the middle 
of this county is the hill or mountain of Braidalb, 
from the top of which the ſea may be ſeen on each 
ſide of the illand. © Tweodale abounds wich, lite 

ſtone and . treeſtone. The hills are generally. .as 
green as the .doyns in Suſſex, and ferd innume- 
rable flocks of ſheep, that yield g treat quantitios of 
excellent wool. Ihe country is — ſhaded with 
woods and plantations, abounds with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and is adorned with many fine 
| feats and populous villages. : The earls of March 
were hereditary ſheriffs Tf T weedale, which be- 
 Rtows the title of IE on a branch of the an- 
01.4 tient 
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tient houſe of Hay, earls of Errol and hereditary 
high conſtables of Scotland. The family of 
Tweedale is, by the female ſide, deſcended from 
the famous Simon de Fraſer, proprietor of great 
part of this country, who had a great ſhare in ob- 


taining the triple victory at Roſlin. The chief, 


and indeed the only town of conſequence in 
Tweedale, is Peebles, a ſmall inconſiderable royal 
burrough and ſeat of a preſbytery, pleaſantiy ſi- 
tuated on the banks. of the Tweed, oyer which 
there is at this place a ſtately ſtone bridge of five 

arches. In the neighbourhood of Peebles, near 
the village of Romana, on the river Lene, we ſee 
the veſtiges of two Roman caſtella, or ſtationary 
forts, like that we have deſerlbed at Ardoch; and 
a great many terraces on the neighbouring hills, 
which perhaps have ſerved as itinerary encamp- 
ments. In the ſhire of Tweedale there are many 
- antient and honourable families of the gentry. 
Among theſe Douglas of Cavers, who was heredi- 
tary ſheriff of the county, ſtill preſerves the ſtan- 
dard and the iron mace of the gallant lord Douglas, 
who fell in the battle of Otterburn, juſt as his 

troops had defeated and taken Henry Piercy, ſur- 
named Hotſpur. In the church- yard of Drumal- 
Zier, belonging to an antient branch of the Hay 
family, the famous Merlin is ſuppoſed to lie buried. 
There was an old traditional prophecy that the two 
kingdoms ſhould be united, when the waters of the 
Tweed and the Panſel ſhould meet at his grave. 
Accordingly, the country people obſerve that this 
meeting happened in conſequence of an inundation, 
at the acceſſion of James VI. to the crown of Eng- 
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© RogpURCNSHIRE, or TEvIOTDALE. 


This county, deriving its name from the town of 
Roxburgh, which is how deſtroyed, and the river 
wa. 5 5 | e 
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— Teviot, that runs through the ſhire into the Tweed, 
is divided into the three diſtricts of Teviotdale, 
Liddiſdale, and Eſkdale, or Euſdale, ſo called 
from their reſpective rivers, Teviot, Liddal, and 
Eſk. It is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth- eaſt by 
Northumberland and Cumberland; on the ſouth 
and ſouth-weſt by Annandale; on the weſt by 


IT weedale; on the north by the Merſe and Lau- 


derdale; extending about thirty miles from caſt to 
weſt, and about fifteen in breadth from the border 
of England to the blue Cairn in Lauder- moor. The 


. "hire exhibits a rough irregular appearance of hills, 


moſſes, and mountains, interſperſed however: with 
narrow vallies, and watered with delightful ſtreams. 

Though the face of the country is bare of woods, 

the valleys yield plenty of corn, and the hills abound 
with paſture for ſheep and black cattle; The 
Principal mountains of this country are known 
by the name of Cockraw, from whence a range of 
very high hills runs weſtward, dividing Scotland 
from England. On the confines of this ſhire, are 
the debateable lands, the property of which was 
formerly diſputed by the Scotch and Engliſh bor- 
derers, but adjudged to the Scots at the union of 
the crowns. Roxburghſhire: yields plenty of lime 
and freeſtone, which, in former times, was freely 
uſed by the inhabitants in building caſtles to defend 
them from the invaſions of their Engliſh neigh- 
bours. The moſt diſtinguiſhed families in this 
county are the Scots and Kers, who raiſed them 
ſelves to wealth and honours by their bravery and 
ſucceſs in a ſort of predatory war with their ene- 


mies of South Britain. The ſhire is very popu- 


lous ; the people are ſtout and valiant: they were 
formerly inured to military diſcipline and all the 
dangers of war, by living on dry marches conti- 
guous to thoſe of England; being ſo numerous and 
alert, that this, and the neighbouring ſhire of Ber- 
wick, could in twenty-four hours produce ten 

"OR _ thouſand 
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thouſand men on horſeback, well armed and accou- 
tered. In the ſhire of Roxburgh, we ſtill meet 
with a great number of old caſtles and ſeats be- 
longing to private gentlemen, whofe anceſtors ſig- 
nalized themſelves in this manner ; and we find 
the remains of old encampments, and a Roman 
military way, vulgarly called the cauſeway, run- 
ning from Haunum to the Tweed. The principal 
town called Roxburgh, giving the title of duke to 
the chief of the Kers, was antiently a royal bur- 
rough, containing divers pariſhes, large and flou- 
riſhing, defended by a ſtrong citadel, which was 
often alternately reduced by the Engliſh and Scotch 
adventurers. It was in beſieging this caſtle, that 
king James II. of Scotland, loft his life by the 
burſting of a. cannon. In conſequence of the al- 
moſt continual wars between the two nations, this 
fortreſs was razed, the town ruined, and its royalty - 
tranſlated to Jedburgh, which is now a royal bur- 
rough ſituated near the confluence of the Tefy 
and Jed. It gives the title of lord to the eldeſt 
| ſon of the marquis of Lothian ; is the feat of the 
ſheriff's court and preſbytery, a large well-built 
populous town, with an handſome church and 
town-hall, and a good market for corn and cattle. 
Kelſo, a burgh of barony, and likewiſe the ſeat of 
a preſbytery, is a large populous town, pleaſantly 
ſituated on the bank of the Tweed, and conſe- 
. quently a great thoroughfare to and from * 

The houſes and ſtreets are large and commodious; 
a very good market is held weekly in a ſpacious 
ſquare: the pariſh church is what remains of an 
antient abbey of the Ciſtercian monks founded by 
king David I. of Scotland. Here is a houſe be- 
longing to the duke of Roxburgh, lord paramount 
of the town: he has likewiſe a noble ſeat called 
Fleurs, with the gardens near the influx: of the 
Teviot into the T weed, about a mile from the 
ruins of the antient caſtle of Roxburgh : here are 
SIE os beſides, 
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beſides, other agreeable country houſes poſſeſſed 
by the neighbouring gentry, who are rich. and nu- 
merous. At Kelfo there is a new bridge of ſtone 
built over the Tweed, which, at this place, does 
not divide Scotland from England; for the Scots 
poſſeſs ſome miles of territory, on the ſouth ſide of 
the river. Hawich is a {mall market- town on the 
Teviot, the N of which belongs to the duke 
of Buccleugh. Melroſs, or Mailros, a ſmall burgh 
of barony belonging to the earl of Haddington, is 
the ſeat of a preſbytery, at the diſtance of ſix miles 
from Kelſo, ſtanding on the banks of the Tweed, 
hard by the famous abbey of that name, founded 
in the twelfth century, for Bernardine or Ciſtercian 
monks, ſo denominated from the monaſtery of 
Ciſteaux in Burgundy, of which St. Bernard was a 
brother. The chronicle of Mailros was kept and 
continued by the monks of this abbey; and the in- 
conſiſtencies with which it abounds are attributed 
to the ignorance and partiality of the writers, as 
the abbey happened to be in the hands of the Scots 
or Saxons : the magnificence of the foundation ſtil} 
appears in the ruins. The window over the great 
gate of the abbey is larger than that of York- 
minſter; and round the top are the ſtatues of 
Chriſt and the twelve apoſtles : the choir of the 
church, which is ſtill viſible, amounts to one hun- 
dred and forty feet in length; and by the thickneſs 
of the foundations, there muſt have been a large 
and ſtrong tower or ſteeple in the centre of the 
church: we ſee likewiſe ſeveral fragments of the 
houſe, the court, and offices. This abbey was en- 
dowed with great revenues, part of which aroſe 
from a. large ſheep-walk in the neighbourhood, on 
the fineſt green downs in the iſland of Great Bri- 
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SELKIRKSHIRE. 


The ſhire of Selkirk, otherwiſe called the ſhe- 
riffdom of Ettrick Foreſt, extends about twenty 
miles from eaſt to weſt, and the breadth does not 
exceed twelve: it borders on the north with part 
of Tweedale and Mid-Lothian; on the ſouth and 
eaſt, with Teviotdale; and on the weſt, with part of 


Annandale. It is a hilly country, yielding paſture 


for innumerable flocks of ſheep and black cattle 
and the intermediate valleys bear good harveſts of 
hay and corn. It was formerly covered with woods, 
in which there were great numbers of red and fal- 
low deer; and hence derived the appellation of a 
foreſt; but now the woods are in a great mea- 
ſure deſtroyed. It is well watered by many de- 
lightful ſtreams, of which the principal are the 
_ rivers Ettrick, Yarrow, and Gallowater. In one 


of theſe ſtreams called Glaugeber water, pieces of 


pure gold have been found in the ſhape of birds 


eyes and eggs. Here are many agreeable ſeats be- 


longing to the families of Scor, Ker, Pringle, and 
Murray. The people, in general, are vigorous, 
healthy, ſober, and. induſtrious. The chief town 


is Selkirk, a ſmall royal burrough, ſituated on the 


bank of the river Ettrick, about thirty miles from 


Edinburgh. It gives a name to the county, and 


the title of earl to a branch of the houſe of Ha- 
milton; is the ſeat of a preſbytery; the place 


where the ſheriff holds his court; has a weekly 


market ; fome annual fairs ; but ſubſiſts chiefly 
by its manufacture of ſhoes and boots. Philip- 
haugh on the other ſide of the river, and Gallaſ- 
heils on the little river Gella, are too inconſiderable 
to merit a particular deſcription. . ci 
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| DumrrrESHIRE. 


The ſhire of Dumfries, comprehending Annan- 
dale, Wachopdale, and Niddiſdale, is a large 
county, extending fifty miles in length from weſt to 
- ſouth-eaſt, and four and thirty in breadth 5 bounded 
on the weſt, with Galloway and Kyle; on the caſt, 
by Solway Frith, and the marches of Scotland and 
England ; on the north, by part of Clydeſdale, 
T weedale, and Teviotdale ; and on the ſouth, by 
the Iriſh ſea. The country is rough and mountain- 
ous, not ſo well adapted for corn, as for paſture, 
on which innumerable flocks of ſheep and herds 
of cattle are bred and fed for exportation to Eng- 
land. The face of the country is bare and brown, 
almoſt deſtitute of wood, and very deficient in 
fuel ; yet, the vallies being watered and fertilized 
with abundance of ftreams, produce good corn. 
The ſhire is adorned with a great many ſeats and 
plantations, thriving towns, and populous vil- 
lages. The people are healthy, ſtrong, and induf- 
trious. Annandale, the firft diviſion, fo called from 
the river Annan, by which it is watered, is a ſtew-- 
artry in the eaſtern part of the ſhire, which gives 
the title of marquis to the chief of the family of 
Johnſton, a name diftinguiſhed for warlike ex- 
ploits during the petty wars that almoſt continually 
raged between the borders of Scotland and Eng- 
land before the union of the -crowns. The river 
Annan in its windings through this diſtrict, which 
exhibits fine romantic ſcenes of paſtoral beauty and 
fertility, receives the tribute of divers inferior 
ſtreams, and, after a courſe of ſeven and twenty 
miles, falls into the Frith of Solway. The chief 
town, Annan, ſtands near the mouth of the river, 
an antient royal burrough and ſea- port, which once 
enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare of commerce; but 
was ruined by the incurſions of the Engliſh, in 

F 1 the 
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the minority of Edward VI. and has continued to 
decay from that period. Lochmaben is another 
antient burrough on the ſouth ſide of the ſame 
river, a paultry town, the ſeat of a preſpytery, re- 
markable for nothing but its caſtle, now in ruins; 
and its lake or loch abounding with fiſh, and par- 
ticularly affording a ſpecies peculiar to icſelf. This 
caſtle belonged | of old to the family of Bruce. 
Moffat is a neat little town; about ſeven and thirty 
miles from Edinburgh, famous for its medicinal 
wells impregnated with ſalt and ſulphur; to which 
a great concourſe of company reſorts in the ſum- 
wer ſeaſon from all parts of the kingdom. The 
water purges like that of Scarborough, and is found 
efficacious 1 in cholic and nephritic pains, and in re- 
moving all obſtructions of the viſcera. Revell and 
Middlebie near the Engliſh border, are two incon- 
ſiderable places: at the firſt, the inhabitants boil a 
bitteriſh ſalt, out of the ſea fand; and the other is 
the ſeat of a-preſbytery.  Wauchopdale i is a valley 
fo called, becauſe watered by the river Wauchop. 
Niddiſdale or Nithiſdale, lying to the weſtward of 
Annandale, is a large mountainous tract deriving 
its name from the river Nid, which iſſues from a 
lake called Loch- cure, runs by the towns of San- 
quhar, Morton, and Drumlanrig, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the Solway Frith. This country was 
formerly ſhaded with noble foreſts, which are now 
almoſt deſtroyed ; ſo that at preſent nothing can be 
more naked; wild. and ſavage: yet the bowels of 
the earth are ſaid to yield lead, ſilver, and gold; 
the mountains are covered with ſheep and dlack 
cattle; and here are ſtill ſome conſiderable woods, 
ſuch as that of Holy Wood, three miles from Dum- 
fries, noted for an handſome church built out of 
the ruins of an antient abbey; and alſo for being 
the birth: place of the famous Ee net 
rallled Foathes de Sabro Fe oil 
Vor- II. , ; . | The 
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The chief town, Dumfries, which may be ſtiled 
the capital of the ſouth-weſt part of Scotland, is a 
large flouriſhing royal burrough, ſituated at the 
mouth of the Nid, at the diſtance of ſixty-four 
miles from Edinburgh. The houſes are well built 
and commodious, the ſtreets are open and ſpacious; 
the town is adorned with an old caſtle in tolerable 
repair, four gates, a ſtately church, an exchange 
for the merchants, a tolbooth, a large market-place 
with a curious. croſs, and a noble bridge of free- 
. ſtone over the river, conſiſting of thirteen large 
arches, with a gate in the middle, as a boundary 
between the ſhire of Dumfries, and the ſtewartry 
of Galloway. Dumfries gives the title of earl to 
the chief of the family of Crichton; is the ſeat of 
a preſbytery and provincial ſynod; and carries on 
a very conſiderable ſhare of commerce with the 
Britiſh plantations, and divers parts of Europe. 
The tide flows up the river about ſix miles, ſo as 
to bring ſmall veſſels up to the quay ; but four 
miles lower, there is depth of water and ſafe an- 
chorage for ſhips of large burthen. The markets 
at Dumfries are well ſupplied with fiſh, fowl, and 
butcher's meat, at reaſonable rates. The merchants 
are i ti civil, and polite; the people, ingeneral, 
induſtrious, wealthy, rigidly devoted to the preſ- 
_ byterian religion, and ftaunch friends to the proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion, in favour of which they ſignalized 
their ſpirit and zeal, during the rebellion of the 
year 1715, when they fortified the place at their 
own expence, reſolving to hold out againſt the earl 
of Nichſdale and other lords that declared for the 
Pretender. The adjacent country is beautified with 


Eh many agreeable ſeats, one of which, called Bridge 


End, on the other ſide of the river, oppoſite to 
Dumfries, was a regality belonging to the family of 
Maxwell, earls of Nithſdale, which the laſt earl 
forfeited by rebellion. At the diſtance of a — 
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and a half from Dumfries, we ſee the ruins of a 


magnificent collegiate chureh called Lincluden, be- 
cauſe'it ſtood near the lake and water of Cluden, 
well ſtored with ſalmon, ' over which there is a 
bridge in this neighbourhood. The Cluden abounds 
with falmon,' is remarkable for many high cata- 
racts, and diſembogues itſelf into the river Nid, 
or Nith. At the diſtance of five miles from Pum- 
fries, is Lochyre, a lake ten miles in length, and 
three in breadth, from whence iſſues a river of the 
ſame name; forming in its courſe a ſmall iſland, on 
which there formerly ſtood a fortreſs" that was 


_ deemed impregnable. Glencairn, from whence 


the antient family of Cunningham derives the title 
of earl, is a ſmall market-town within eleven miles 
of Dumfries. Drumlanrig is another market- 


town, at the diſtance of thirteen miles from Dum- 


fries, giving the title of earl to the duke of Queenſ- 
bury, who, at this place, poſſeſſes a noble palace 
built of freeſtone in form of a ſquare, beautified 
with eight and twenty turrets, containing princely 
apartments magnificently furniſhed, adorned with 

d avenues, extenſive gardens, terrace-walks, 
water- works, grottos, an oak plantation ſix miles 


in length, and an elegant ftone bridge over the ri- 


ver Nith, on the banks of which it is ſituated. 
This palace has the more W as it 
ſtands in one of the wildeſt parts of Scotland. In 
this neighbourhood are the two inconſiderable bur- 
roughs of Sanquhar and Penpant, the laſt of which 


is the ſear of a prefbytery. . een eee, 
The ſtewartry of Kidcudbright, beginning at 


the middle of Dumfries bridge, makes a conſidera- 
ble part of Galloway, of which the earls of Nithſ- 


dale were hereditary ſtewards. The face of the 


country exhibits the appearance of one continued 


ich are generally ſold in 
England: 


heath, producing r but paſture for ſheep 
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and ſmall black. cattle, v 
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England: yet theſe, duſky moors are interſected 

with pleaſant valleys, and adorned with a great 

number of caſtles belonging to private gentlemen, 
| every houſe. being.. ſurrounded with an agreeable | 
bk plwkKhẽntation. It is watered by the river Dee, which 
| taking its, riſe from the mountains near Carrick, 
runs à meandring courſe through à tract of land 

about ſeventy miles in length, and entering the 

Iriſh ſea, forms the harbour: of Kidcudbright, a 

ſmall inconſiderable burrough, admirably: ſituated 

for the fiſhery and other branches of commerce, 

which are almoſt totally neglected through the 

poverty and indolence of the inhabitants. There 

is no other town of any conſequence in this ſtew- 
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- _ The ſhire of Wigtown, comprehending the 
weſt part of Guan and the 5 5 ty of gong | 
luce, extends about twenty-four miles from eaſt to 
. welt, and as much from north to ſouth, bounded 
on the north by the-ftewartry of Kidcudbright, on 2 
the weſt by Carrick; the other parts ſtretching out | 
into the Iriſh ſea in form of a peninſula, indented 
on both ſides by the two inlets called Lochrian i 
and the bay of Glenluce. Galloway is a hilly 1 
| country, pretty well watered with lakes, ſtreams, 
; and. rivers; provided with divers commodious 
i: creeks and harbours on the coaſt ; but bare of wood. \ 
and deſtitute of fuel. It was once an independent 
' principality governed by its own princes; and now f 
gives the title of earl to a branch of the Stewart fa- ; 
mily. The people are tall, brawny, and robuſt, 
formerly famous for their military genius, and in 
all probability deſcended from the race of the an- by 
tient Britons : at preſent, they are ſober, ſimple, I 
and religious, adhering to the moſt rigid ſet of f 8. 
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puritaniſm; and, though they are blamed for neg- 
lecting the natural advantage of commerce which 
they poſſeſs, they cannot be taxed with want of in- 
duſtry ; for they employ themſelves inceſſantly in 
fiſhing upon the coaſt, as well as in the rivers and 
8 lakes, which laſt yield an infinite quantity 
of eels, and theſe they ſalt for exportation: or they 
are continually engaged in farming; in breeding 
ſneep, whoſe wool turns out to great advantage; 
in feeding black cattle, of which above fifty thou- 
ſand are annually ſold in England; and in raiſing 
and breaking a ſmall breed of horſes peculiar to 
this country, and diſtinguiſhed: by the name of Gal- 
loways, remarkably ſtrong, hardy, gentle, and 
tractable. The capital of the ſhire: is Wigtoun, 
which beſtows the title of earl upon the chief of the 
Flemings.: It is a royal 


Burraugh, where the ſhe- 
riff holds his court, and the feat of a preſbytery, 
ſituated near the mouth of a river, in the bay of 

the ſame name, eleven miles in breadth, at the dif- 
tance of eighty- eight miles from Edinburgh. It 
has the advantage of a tolerable harbour, and is 
well ſituated for trade; but this is entirely neg- 
lected, and the town is very poor, and thinly inha- 
bited. At the diſtance of ſix miles from Wig- 
toun, ſtands the little. town of Whitherne, ſup- 
poſed to be the Candidacaſa of Bede, the epiſcopal 
ſee of Galloway, founded by St. Ninian, who was 
à Briton, here he built a church dedicated to St. 
Martin, of an uncommon ſtructure. Whitherne 
is a royal burrough and market-town, formerly 
famous for a noble priory. Stranraer, ſtandin 

at the bottom of Lochrian, is a royal burroug 

and market-town, and the ſeat of a preſby- 
tery, with a tolerable harbour for ſhipping ; 
but withal a miſerable place, poor, dirty, and 
thin of inhabitants. About four miles from 
Stranraer, weenter caſtle Kennedy, a ſmall market- 


7 
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town lying between two lakes, each including an 
agreeable iſland, on which there are houſes and plan- 
tations, On the other ſide of the iſthmus, is the 
bay of 'Glenluce, one headland of which is called 
the Mull of Galloway, On a river that falls into 
this bay, ſtands the little town of Glenluce, a burgh 
of regality belonging to the earl of Stair, where 
we now ſee the ruins of a great abbey. The land 
that projects into the ſea between the two bays of 
Lochrian and Glenluce, is called the Kennes of Gal- 
loway, counted one of the moſt barren and rugged 
parts of Scotland. On this edge of the coaſt, we 
find Port- Patrick, a 4 — town near the river 
Leſſie, with a harbour, which is never uſed 
but by a few fiſhing veſſels, and the pacquet boats, 
which ſail from hence tq Ponhaghadee, in Ireland; 
the channel at this place not [exceeding twenty 
miles. From a neighbouring hill, one can plainly 
ſee Ireland tothe ſouth. weſt; the coaſt of Cumber- 
land, and the Iſſe of Man, to the ſouth-eaſt; and 
to the north-weſt the Iſle of Ilay, and the Mull of 
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\NGLAND including Wales, W moſt 
ſouthern, the moſt extenſive, populous, rich, 
Lud fouriſhing p part of Great Britain, lies | 
ina triangylar form, between the fiftieth and fifty> 
fifth . — of north latitude; extending about 
four hundred miles in length from ſouth to north; 
and, at ſome places, three hundred miles in breadth: 1 
it is bound, by Scotland on the north; by the 1 
Engliſn channel on the ſouth, dividing it from is || 
France; by the German ſea on the caſt; and 4 
_ waſhed on the weſt by St. George's or the Iriſh 
channel. England, or Anglia, deriving its name 
from the'Eaft Angles of Jutland, who joined the pl 
Saxons in the conqueſt of this country, is of itſelf | 44 
a powerful kingdom, environed with the ſea, which f 


hath indehted it with a great number ef "bays and | 
Harbours, P Apa it in a peculiar manner for 
L4 commerce 
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commerce and navigation; and ſeveral iſlands ap- 
pear projecting from different parts of the coaſt * 
ſuch as the iſlands of Scilly, commonly known by 


dhe name of Caſſiterides, famous for the tin they 


produced, and lying off the Land's end, or the 
extremity of Cornwall; the iſland of Angleſey, or 
Mona, divided by a narrow channel from Carnar- 
vonſhire, in Wales; the iſle of Man, lying off 
the coaſt of Lancaſhire; and many leſſer iſles, of 
which particular notice will be taken. | 


Face of the CouxrxY, MounTains, FortsTs, 
Lax Es, Rivens, WATERS. 


England, except in a few places, exhibits to the 
view an inchanting variety of gently ſwelling hills, 
level plains, corn fields, meadow grounds, wood 
and water, intermingled in the moſt agreeable man- 
ner. The champain country is parcelled out into 
beauteous incloſures, ſurrounded with | quick-fet 
hedges, intermixed with ſtately oaks and elms. 
The farm houſes, ſcattered about in great numbers 
all over the face of the kingdom, appear large, 
neat, and convenient, in the midſt of their offices 
or out- houſes. The uncultivated part ↄf the ground 
is cloathed with a perpetual verdure; and the lands, 
in general, diſplay the perfection of agriculture. 
The ſeats, of noblemen and gentlemen riſe like in- 
chanted .caſtles on every hand: populous villages, 
thriving towns, and flouriſhing, cities, abound in 
every part of the kingdom, which excels all the ſtates 
of Europe in beauty, opulence, and cultivation. 
England, though a champain country, is not 
akogether free of mountains; the moſt remarkable 
of which, are. thoſe of the Peak in Derbyſhire ; 
the Endle in Lancaſhire; the Wolds in Yorkſhire; 
the Cheviot-hills on the borders of Scotland; the 
tern in Bucks; Malvern in Worceſterſhire ; 
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Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire ; the Wreken in Shrop- 
ſhire; with thoſe of Penlimmon, and Snowdon, in 
Wales. There are above threeſcore foreſts in Eug- ö 
land; of which the chief are thoſe of Windſor, Ep- = 
ping, the New Foreft, the foreſts of Dean and of 
Sherwood: but, indeed, the whole kingdom looks 
like a foreſt, ſo much is it ſnaded with: trees and 
plantations. There are few lakes in England, con- 4H lf 
ſidering its extent: the largeſt are Soham-mere; 181 
Wittleſea :- mere, and Ramſey- mere, in the iſle of 1 
Ely, in Cambridgeſhire, the fens of which, being 1 
overflowed in a rainy ſeaſon, form one vaſt lake 1 
: forty, miles in .cixcumference. There is likewiſe + | 'Y f 
Winander-mere in Weſtmoreland; and we find ; 
ſome ſmall lakes, called Derwent-waters, in Lan- = 
caſhire, ; England is: copiouſly watered with many 1 
noble rivers, which not only fertilize the ground, mm 
but likewiſe conduce, in a great meaſure,” to -the ; | 
improvement and proſperity of commerce. The „ 
chief are the Thames, the Medway, the Severne, 
the Trent, the Tyne, the Tees, the Eden, the 
Lower Avon, the Ribble, and the Merſey. 
The Thames is compoſed of the Thame and the 
Iſis, which laſt js the more conſiderable of the two 
It riſes on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, receives 
the Churne, and runs north-eaſt to Lechlade, in 10 
Wiltſhire, where it unites with the Colne, and be- I 
comes navigable; thence continuing its courſe | 
north-eaſterly,: it is: ſwelled by the Windruſh, en- | 1 
ters Oxford, where it receives the Charwel ; then = 
turning ſouth to Abingdon, proceeds to Dorcheſter, A | \ 
where it is joined by the Thame. .Thus-increafſed, | 
it takes an eaſtward direction, paſſes by Walling- __ 
i ford, Reading, Marlow, Windſor 5 Kingſton, and = || | 
Richmond, in its way to London; which having 18 
waſhed, it divides the county of Kent from Eſſenr. 
and widening as it approaches the-gcean,' falls into e 
the ſea at the Nore, being navigable for large ops | 


\ 
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from its mouth to London bridge. In the courſe 
af a few miles, it is adorned with a great number 
of ſtately bridges; among which we number thoſe 
of London and Weſtminſter, of Kew, Kingſton, 
Hampton · court, Shepperton, Staines, and Maiden- 
head, beſides the n bridge at Putney, built 

upon the plan of that which Cæſar threw over the 
Rhine. The Medway riſes near Tunbridge, paſſes 
by Maidſtone, runs by Rocheſter, where it becomes 
navigable, and diſcharges: itſelf into the mouth of 
the Thames, by Sheerneſs: a river chiefly-remark- 
able for the dock at Chatham, where ſhips of the 
firſt rate are built and repaired for the uſe of the 
Engliſh navy. The Severne, which in point of im- 
portance, is eſteemed the ſecond river of England, 
derives its origin from Plenlimmon- hill in Wales; 
becomes navigable at Welch-Pool; runs eaſt to 
Shrewſbury ; then turning ſouth, viſits Bridgnorth, 


| __ Worceſter, and Tewkeſbury, where it receives the 


Upper Avon: after having paſſed Glouceſter, it 
or +. ſouth-weſt direction; is near its mouth in- 
creaſed by the Wye and Uſtre, and diſcharges itſelf 
into the Briſtol Channel, near King-road. The 
Severne runs with a rapid ſtream, and often over- 
flows the adjacent country. The Trent riſes in 
the moor- lands of Staffordſhire; runs ſouth-eaſt 

by Newcaſtle-under-Line ;; takes a north-eaſterly 
cCourſe on the borders of Derbyſfure; viſits Not- 

tingham, watering that county as far as Lincoln- 
ſhire : being joined by the Ouſe, and ſeveral 
other rivers near its mouth, it obtains the name 
of the Humber, and falls into the ſea near Hull. 
The Tyne, taking its riſe on the borders of 
Cumberland, runs eaſterly” through the whole 
length of Northumberland, and pafling through 
Newcaſtle, falls into the German fea at Tin- 


mouth. The Tees, riſing on the confines of Weſt- 
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moreland, follows alſo an eaſterly courſe, dividing 
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Yorkſhire from Durham, and diſthugen itſelf into 
the German ſea below Stockton. The Eden 
runs northerly through Weſtmoreland and Cum 
berland, and paſſing by Carliſle, runs into the 
Solway F irth, in the 'neighbourhood of that city. 
The Lower Avon runs through Wiltſhire to 
Bath, and dividing Somerſerſhire from Glouceſter- 
ſhire, proceeds to Briſtol, and falls into the mouth 
of the Severne, below chat city. The Ribble 
erm Lancaſhite; running a weſterly courſe, and 
py ng by Preſton, falls into the Iriſh ſea. The 

erſey follows a north · eaſterly courſe through 
Cheſhire, dividing that county from Lancaſhire; 
and patling - by3 Liverpool, falls into the Iriſh 
channel. Beſides theſe rivers, we ought to men- 
tion liche Dee, which riſing in Wales, divides Flint» 
ſhite from Cheſhire; and diſcharges itſelf into the 5 
channel below the city of Cheſterr. wy 
England, in moſt parts, is well ſupplied with 
water by ſubterratizous ſprings and fountains,though 
very few are free of ſome mineral impregnation; 
and in many places there are medicinal wells of 
great efficacy in various diſorders incident to the 
numan frame. The moſt celebrated of theſe foun- 
tains are the hot baths of Bath and Briſtol, in So- 

merſetſhire, and of Buxton in Derbyſhire; the mi. 

neral waters of Tunbridge, Epſom, I 
| anne TRANG _ Scarbardugh. . 
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/ The be anioſpioae In England: is 8 loaded 
with vapours, occafioned partly by: the neighbour- - 
hood of the vaſt Atlantic ocean, ſupplying it with 
continual” exhalations wafted thither by weſterly 
winds, 2 blow the greateſt part of the year, 
and partly by the perſpi Radon of trees and 


wich e "wich 1 feat of the country is covered.” The 
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warmth of the ſummer ſeaſon brooding over this | 
moiſture, . would produce dangerous putrid fevers, 


were not the air almoſt inceſſantly ventilated by 


| ſudden guſts of wind or ſtorms, that blow all round 
the coaſt. The climate is more unpleaſant; than 
unhealthy . "the: winters Are cold, raw, and wet 3 
conſequently much more diſagreeable than the ſevere 
ſeaſon in more northern climes, where the rivers 
are locked up with ice, and the inhabitants enjoy 
d long courſe of ſerene and ſalutary weather. Not 

but that England is viſited with froſt and ſnow in 
the winter; but theſe are generally of ſhort con- 
tinuance: indeed the weather is ſo variable, that 
it is become proverbial, and in à great degree, no 
doubt, affects the health, ſpirits, and diſpoſitions 
of the people, Who are remaxkably fickle and ca- 
pricious. The ſpring begins in April, or rather in 
February; and in May, the whole country is co- 
vered with bloſſoms: nevertheleſs, the winter wea- 
ther continues to prevail with great ſeverity, and 
while a man's eyes ar feaſted with all the pomp of 
vernal bloom, his nerves are chilled by the coldneſs 
of: the atmoſphere. It is in this ſeaſon that the 
eaſterly wind begins to blow with the moſt diſagree · 
able effect upon vegetables, as well as upon the 
human body, blaſting the promiſe of the year, and 
afflicting the valetudinarian with melancholy, 
rheums, and aches. The ſummer, as we have already 
obſerved, is generally hot and moiſt; the autumn 
ſerene, moderate, and agreeable. But the only 
criterion of Engliſh weather, is its mutability. 
The winter is ſometimes warm, and the ſummer 
cold the ſpring dry, and the autumn wet; nay, 

all the gradations of heat and cold are often felt in 
the compaſs of one day. Theſe ſudden tranſitions 
muſt diſorder and obſtruct the perſpiration. The 
matter, which ought to have been thrown off by 
this out- let, being detained in the circulation, will 


excite 


excite feveriſh frays in the animal ceconomy, will 
be thrown upon the lungs, the arms, the joints, or 


the membranes of the brain, producing catarrhs, 


gravel, gout, rheumatiſm, ſcurvy, dejection, and 
madneſs. F ad a | 5 
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| The ſoil of England is generally a rich clay, 

though in many places it conſiſts of gravel and ſand; 
and there is a variety of moulds and marles in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Among the mine- 
rals of England the moſt conſiderable is the tin 
of Cornwall, which is found in immenſe quantities, 
and has been famous ſince the Phcenicians traded 
to Great Britain. Wales, and divers other parts 
of the kingdom, yield abundance of lead, copper, 
and iron. The lead is impregnated with ſilver; 
and ſome gold has been found in Cornwall. Quar- 
ries of excellent freeſtone are worked in Derbyſhire, 
Dorſetſhire, and Devonſhire; and there is a kind 
of marble found in the neighbourhood of Ply- 
mouth. Immenſe quantities of coal are dug out 
of the pits of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſt- 
moreland, and the biſhoprick of Durham: in 
Northumberland and Cheſhire there is plenty of 
allum and ſaltpits; and the kingdom abounds with 
fullers earth, which is of great uſe in the cloth 
manufacture. In plenty of corn England excels 
all the countries of Europe. The arable lands pro- 
duce above five and thirty millions of buſhels of 
wheat annually, great part of which is exported. 

The ſame quantity of barley is raiſed in this king- 
dom, and made into malt, partly for beer and ale, and 
partly for the diſtilling of Engliſh ſpirit and geneva. 
The poorer ground likewiſe yields abundance of 
rye, Oats, peaſe, beans, and vetches; or in the 


common 
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common fields the ground is ſown alternately with 
wheut and horſe corn, and on the third year lies 
fallow : but land that is well manured will produce 
a good crop every year. In many parts of England, 
the value of the land has, in a ſmall time, been 
trebled, by incloſing and ſowing it with clover, 
cinquefoil, trefoil, ſaint-foin, and lucern, for hay 
and paſture. The kitchen gardens abound with all 
ſorts of greens, roots, and ſallads, in perfection; 
ſuch as artichokes, aſparagus, cauli-flowers, cab- 
bage, coleworts, brockery, peaſe, beans, kidney- 
beans, ſpinage, beets, lettuce, cellary, ' endive, 
turnips, carrots, potatoes, mufhrooms; leeks, onions, 
and chalots. There are extenſive fields of excel- 
lent ſaffron in Eflex and Cambridgeſhire ; the woad 
for dying, is raiſed in Bucks and Bedfordſhire. 
The orchards of England, gk thoſe of 
Herefordſhire, pew ans \ eee and 
Kent, produce incredible quantities of apples, pears, 
and cherries; and — Su is N a 
variety of delicate fruits, apricots, nectarines, 
peaches, and grapes, though it muſt be owned theſe 
duo not arrive at perfection in wet ſeaſons, nor do 
they ever acquire that exquiſite flavour by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed in more ſouthern climates. 
Among the fruits of England, we may likewiſe 
enumerate excellent plumbs of various genera, 
raſberries, ſtrawberries, gooſeberries, and corinths. 
By dint of hot-beds and- fire-walls, the gardeners 
of this country, who are the moſt expert in the 
whole world, can raiſe any exotic plant; -and pro- 
duce the moſt delicate fruits that grow within the 
tropicks. There are few gentlemen in England, 
whoſe gardens do not, in ſummer, exhibit the 
pine apple in maturity. The plants that grow 
eee in different parts of England, we 


hall not pretend to particularize. Suffice it to ſay, 


where there is ſuch à variety of hill and dale, fun 
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and ſhade, ſoil and weather, with a climate re- 
markably favourable to vegetation, there muſt be 
a great collection and "diverſity of ſuch herbs, 


_ ſhrubs, and trees, as are found naturally growing 


in the ſame degree of latitude on the continent of 
Europe. Among the vegetable productions, how- 
ever, we muſt not forget great quantities of flax 
and hemp, that are raiſed in ſome parts of Eng- 
land; and the conſiderable plantations of hops that 
adorn Kent, Eſſex, Surry, and Hampfnhire. The 
chief foreſt trees in this kingdom are oak, aſh, elm, 
and beech: but it produces beſides great plenty of 
walnut tree, poplar, maple, ſycamore, horn-beam, 
hazle, willow, ſallow, elder, birch, and many 
other ſpecies of wood, which are not counted 
timber. As for Engliſh oak, it is famous for 
yielding the beſt plank for ſhipping, both in con- 
ſiſtence, pliability, and duration. 
The animals of England may be claſſed into 
quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, reptiles, and inſects. 
The four: footed animals which this kingdom af - 
fords in common with other countries, are dogs, 
foxes, ſquirrels, ferrets, weazles, lizzards, newts, 
otters, padgens, hedgehogs, polecats, rats, mice, 
moles, black cattle, ſheep, horſes, aſſes, and a few 
mules. The-Englifh oxen are large and fat, and 
the beef has a delicious flavour; yet in this parti- 
cular, che ſmall breed of Wales and Scotland are 
preferred by epicures. The Engliſh ſheep are ge- 
nerally large, and not ſo valuable for their fleſh, 
as for their fleeces, which conſtitute the original 
ſtaple commodity of England. Above twelve mil- 
lions of fleeces are annuaſly ſhorn and manufactured 
in this kingdom: there is a ſmaller breed of ſheep 
fed upon the downs, for mutton; and this is 
moſt prized in all the markets, as being more 
firm, ſweet, and juicy, than that which is fattened 
in the rank paſtures of Eſſex and Lantaſhire. 
enn | SEE . England 
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England breeds beautiful horſes for the faddle and 
the chace, finely, proportioned, full of mettle; yet 
gentle, tractable, docile, and ſo fleet, that they 
will run above twenty miles in an hour. There is 

| likewiſe a ſtronger breed of draught horſes, admi- 

rably adapted for coach, carriage, waggon, or war. 
On theſe the cavalry are mounted, and they prove 
the beſt charging horſes in the world, for ſtrength, 
weight, and ſpirit. Among the animals peculiar 
to England, we ought to mention the maſtifs and 
bull-dogs, which, in point of ſtrength and courage, 
exceed all animals of that ſpecies to be found in any 
other part of the world. There is no creature ſo 
huge and formidable that theſe dogs will not attack 
- ſingly, whether bulls, bears, lions, or tigers, and, 
enerally ſpeaking, they are victorious: but this 
urpriſing ſpirit degenerates, when theſe dogs are 


tranſported to any other country. This is likewiſe 


the caſe with the game cocks of England, remarx- 
able for their ferocity and courage. Beſides all 


ſeorts of poultry in perfection, turkies, peacocks, 


geeſe, ſwans, ducks, and tame pigeons, England 


. affords plenty of wild fowl, ſuch as buſtards, wild 


geeſe, wild ducks, teal, wigeon, plover, pheaſants, 
par » wood-cocks in the ſeaſon, growſe, quail, 
andraile, ſnipe, wood-pigeons,| hawks of distant 
kinds, kites, owls,. herons, crows, rooks, ravens, 
magpies, jack-daws, and jays, blackbirds, thruſhes, 
nightingales, goldfinches, linnets, larks, and a 
great variety of ſmall birds, common to other 
The rivers, and ponds of England abound with 
ſalmon, trout, eels, pike, perch, {melts, carp, tench, 
barbles, gudgeons, .roach, dace, mullet, bream, 
laice, founders, and craw-fiſh, beſides a delicate 
lake fiſh called char, which is found in ſome freſh. 
water lakes of Wales and Cumberland. Fhe ſea 
that ſurrounds this kingdom, teems with cod, 


BEA | 


mackerel, 
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mackarel, hadock, whiting, herrings, pilchards, 
ſkaite, ſoles, and many other filh of divers denomi- 


nations; over and above plenty of ſhell-fiſh, ſuch 
as oyſters, lobſters, crabs, and ſhrimps. The coaſt 


of England is ſeldom viſited. by whales; but there 


are great numbers of porpuſſes tumbling about in 
the channel, and many ſeals upon the rocks, at the 
extremity of the iſland. The reptiles of this coun- 
try, are adders, vipers, ſnakes, and worms: the 
inſects ſuch as are found in other parts of Europe, 
humble bees, waſps, ants, gnats, and flies in great 
variety. 5075 70% e | 
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The Engliſh conſtitution is a limited monarchy, 


and, with all its defects, may be conſidered as the 
beſt that ever was reduced to practice in any part of 


the world, whether we conſider the dignity of the 
crown, or the happineſs of the community. The 
legiſlative power is veſted in the king, lords, and 
commons aſſembled in parliament, and no law can 
be made without the concurrence of all three. 


The houſe of lords is compoſed of all the peers of 


the realm, ſpiritual and temporal: the commons, 
including the Scotch members, amount in number 
to five hundred and fifty- eight. They are choſen 
every new parliament by the counties and boroughs, 

and, in their collective body, are ſuppoſed to repre- 


ſent the people of England. A new parliament is 


choſen once in ſeven years, in conſequence of writs 
iſſued by the crown: the king likewiſe has power 
to prorogue and diſſolve this aſſembly at his plea- 
ſure; as well as to refuſe aſſent to any bill, without 


giving any reaſon for the refuſal. He enjoys a re- 


venue called the civil liſt, amounting to eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year, for the maintenance 


of his houſhold, the payment of foreign miniſters, 


\ 


England breeds beautiful horſes for the ſaddle and 
the chace,, finely, proportioned, full of mettle; yet 

gentle, tractable, docile, and ſo fleet, that they 
will run above twenty miles in an hour. There is 
likewiſe a ſtronger breed of draught horſes, admi- 
rably adapted for coach, carriage, waggon, or war. 
On theſe the cavalry are mounted, and they prove 
the beſt charging horſes in the world, for ſtrength, 
. and ſpirit. Among the animals peculiar 
to England, we ought to mention the maſtifs and 
bull-dogs, which, in point of ſtrength and courage, 
TM animals of that ſpecies to be found in any 
other part of the. world. There is no creature ſo 
huge and formidable that theſe dogs will not attack 
ſingly, whether bulls, bears, lions, or tigers, and, 
en ſpeaking, they are victorious: but this 
urpriſing ſpirit degenerates, when theſe dogs are 
tranſported to any other country. This is likewiſe 
the caſe with the game cocks of England, remark- 
able for their ferocity and courage. Beſides all 
ſorts of poultry in perfection, turkies, peacocks, 
geeſe, ſwans, ducks, and tame pigeons, England 


. affords plenty of wild fowl, ſuch as buſtards, wild 


geeſe, wild ducks, teal, wigeon, -plover, pheaſants, 
F wood-cocks in the ſeaſon, growſe, quail, 
andraile, ſnipe, wood - pigeons, hawks of dieren 
kinds, kites, owls, herons, crows, rooks, ravens, 
magpies, jack - daws, and jays, blackbirds, thruſhes, 
nightingales, goldfinches, linnets, larks, and a 
great variety of ſmall birds, common to other 
CORES. onions ind. en. 00t 01 £5 
The rivers, and ponds of England abound with 
ſalmon, trout, eels, pike, perch, ſmelts, carp, tench, 
barbles, gudgeons, roach, dace, mullet, bream, 
plaice, flounders, and craw-fiſh, beſides a delicate 
lake fiſh called char, which is found in ſome freſh. 
water lakes of Wales and Cumberland. The ſea 
chat ſurrounds this kingdom, teems with cod, 
Prin 75 | __ mackerel, 
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mackarel, hadock, whiting, herrings, pilchards, 
ſkaite, ſoles, and many other fiſh of divers denomi- 


nations; over and above plenty of ſhell-fiſh, ſuch 


as oyſters, lobſters, crabs, and ſhrimps. The coaſt 


of England is ſeldom viſited by whales; but there 
are great numbers of porpuſſes tumbling about in 


the channel, and many ſeals upon the rocks, at the 
extremity of the iſland. The reptiles of this coun- 


try, are adders, vipers, ſnakes, and worms: the 
inſects ſuch as are found in other parts of Europe, 
humble bees, waſps, ants, gnats, and flies in great 
variety. 1 WHT FTE ft MESH Y 1 
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The Engliſh conſtitution is a limited monarchy, 


and, with all its defects, may be conſidered as the 


beſt that ever was reduced to practice in any part of 
the world, whether we conſider the dignity of the 
crown, or the happineſs of the community. The 
legiſlative: power is veſted in the king, lords, and 
commons aſſembled in parliament, and no law can 
be made without the concurrence of all three. 
The houſe:of lords is compoſed of all the peers of 
the realm, ſpiritual and temporal: the commons, 
including the Scotch members, amount in number 
to five hundred and fifty- eight. They are chofen 
every new parliament by the counties and boroughs, 

and, in their collective body, are ſuppoſed to repre- 


ſent the people of England. A new parliament is 


choſen once in ſeven years, in conſequence of writs 
iſſued by the crown: the king likewiſe has power 


to prorogue and diſſolve this aſſembly at his plea- 


ſure; as well as to refuſe aſſent to any bill, without 


giving any reaſon for the refuſal. He enjoys a re- 


venue called the civil liſt, amounting to eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year, for the maintenarce 


of his houſhold, the pay ment of foreign miniſters, 
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and any other purpoſes in which he may think pro- 
per to employ it: he is veſted with the power of 


creating peers, appointing all the great officers of 
ſtate, zudges, and commiſſioners, and of beſtowing 


all the lucrative employments of the common- 
wealth, civil as well as military. He contracts al- 
liances, declares war, levies troops, augments the 
navy, builds fortifications, concludes peace; and, 
in a word, conducts the whole adminiſtration of the 
government by his own power and authority; 
though the two houſes of parliament infiſt upon the 
_ privilege of enquiring occaſionally into every branch 
of the adminiſtration. The peers, though originally 
created by the crown, enjoy their honours by here- 


ditary deſcent ; and when guilty of treaſon, or any + 


other capital crime, they are tried by the whole 
| houſe of peers, being ſubject to no ather juriſdic- 
tion. The houſe of peers can apprehend, and com- 
mit any man, except a member of the lower houſe, 
for breach of privilege, or reflections againſt their 
judicature: the commitment is very chargeable to 
the perſon ſo offending,; but at the riſing of the par- 
hament, he is releaſed of courſe. The houſe of 
| lords is the laſt reſort in all civil cauſes. of appeal 
from inferior 'courts of judicature. They can try 
a member of the lower houſe, on an impeachment 
by the commons ; but no proſecution can be com- 


menced againſt a commoner, in the houſe of lords. 


They can bring into the upper houſe any bill for 
making a new law, except it relates to the revenues 
or public taxes. Theſe, called Money Bills, cannot 
be firſt introduced into the houſe of peers; nor can 
the lords alter them when they are ſent up by the 
commons, though they may reject them entirely. 

No peer is ſubject to perſonal arreſt in actions of 


debt, and every lord in his private capacity may 


bring an action of ſcandalum magna/um in the cou 5 
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al King's Bench, againſt any perſon that ſhall de- 


fame his character. | 


The houſe of commons conliſts of five hundred | 


and fifty-eight members: of theſe, eighty knights 
tepreſent the forty counties of England; twelve 
ſtand for the counties of Wales, and thirty for the 


 ſhires of Scotland. The citizens of England are 


repreſented by fifty citizens; the boroughs, by three 
hundr ed and thir ty-nine bu rgeſſes; the two univerſi- 


ties, by four members; and the eight cinque ports, 
by ſixteen barons. Wales returns twelve burgeſſes, 


and Scotland fifteen. The commons of England 
rate all the ſupplies of the year according to the exi- 
gencies of government; and this is a province on 
which they will not allow the houſe of peers to en- 
croach, ' They amend differences in the law, and 


defects in government, by new ſtatutes : they im- 


poſe taxes, grant ſubſidies, and limit the number 


of land forces, ſhips, and ſeamen, for the ſervice 
| of the year: they take the neceſſary ſteps for the 


improvement and regulation of commerce, the en- 
couragement of manufacture, and the benefit of 
the proces” They commit delinquents who 


have given offence to the houſe, whether they are, 


or are not members; but theſe are releaſed of 
courſe at the end of the ſeſſion. They fometimes 
aſſume the power of enquiring into the conduct of 


miniſters and perſons who have acted in a public 


capacity. They call for papers and records, bring 
in bills of attainder, and impeach even peers at the 
bar of the upper houſe. They enjoy many other 
powers and privileges, which we cannot pretend to 
enumerate. They ſpeak freely and boldly on all 


ſubjects, without any other controul, than that of 
their ſpeaker, whom they elect into the chair at the 


beginning of every parliament, and preſent to the 
king for his approbation. For this honourable of- 
ice, they always chuſe a gentleman of character, 

-— M 2 well 
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well acquainted with the forms and buſineſs of the 
houſe, who can direct them in their proceedings, 
and, in the courſe of their debates, reſtrict them by 
his authority within the bounds of decorum. He 
appears in black-robes; ſits in an elevated chair at 
the upper end of the houſe with his hat on, and the 
mace before htm; walks at the head of the com- 
mons from their houſe or chamber to the houſe of 
peers, in order to attend his majeſty, when he goes 
thither to paſs the bills; and harangues the ſove- 
reign in the name of the commons of England. 
In a word, the houſe of commons takes cognizance 
of every thing in which the oeconomy and intereſt 
of the public are concerned; and perhaps would be 
more than a match for the other two branches of 
the legiſlature, were not the king poſſeſſed of ſuch 
advantages, as, if properly managed, will always 
weaken and overcome the oppoſition of the com- 
mons. The liberty and privileges of an Engliſf 
ſubject, are founded on the Magna Charta, or 
great charter, extorted by the barons from king 
John, and afterwards confirmed by his ſon and 
ſucceſſor Henry III. and ſome additional indulgen- 
cies have been obtained of weak princes, by the 
fpirit of the commons. One of the moſt valuable 
rights of an Engliſh ſubject, is that of his being 
tried by a jury of his peers or equals, who fit in 
court during the trial, and bring in their verdict 
guilty or not guilty, according to the nature of the 
evidence, without acquieſcing in the opinion of the 
Judge, when it happens to be contradictory to their 
own. Another privilege of equal importance, is 
that of the writ habeas corpus, by means of which, 
every perſon that is impriſoned, can demand the 
cauſe-of his commitment, immediate trial, or in- 
| fant releaſe. The people of England cannot be 
taxed in any fhape, or under any denomination, 
without their own conſent, that is, without the 
| con- 
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concurrence of the majority of their repreſentatives 
in parliament. No ſoldiers can be quartered in any 
private houſe, without the owner's conſent ; and 


every individual can diſpoſe of his own effects ac- 
cording his own pleaſure, either by will, deed, or 
conveyance. The conſtitution of England, though 


faid to be as perfect as human wiſdom could ſuggeſt, 


and human frailty permit, yet, nevertheleſs, contains 


in itſelf che ſeeds of its own diſſolution. While 
individuals are corruptible, and the means of cor- 


ruption ſo copiouſly abound, it will always be in 


the power of an artful and ambitious prince to ſap 
the foundations of Engliſh liberty. By means of 
the places and penſions in his gift, he will be able 
to procure a majority in parliament, devoted to his 
will, He has it in his power to model the army to 
his wiſhes. The parliament can protract its own 
date, conſequently perpetuate itſelf. The com- 
mons can gradually increaſe the number of land 
forces, until the nation is ſaddled with a ſtanding 
army devoted to the crown, ſufficient to trample 


upon the conſtitution, and diſpoſed to obey the 
moſt arbitrary commands of their ſovereign. Then 


will the parliament become the ſlaves of the army 


they have reared. This was actually the caſe in - 


the uſurpation of Cromwell; and had his ſucceſſor 
inherited his talents and ambition, in all probability 
the tyranny would have been eſtabliſhed on a ſolid 
foundation, notwithſtanding the diſadvantages he 


laboured under, as a private man and an upſtart, - 


who raiſed himſelf over the heads of many compe- 
titors, ſuperior tohimſelf in pretenſion and influence: 
diſadvantages which could never attend the arbi- 
trary deſigns of a ſovereign, raiſed by birth above 
all competition, and already poſſeſſed of royal au- 
thority. Thus one branch of the legiſlature will 
always be able to influence the other two; and-the 
crown being veſted with the executive power, the 
7 - M3: _ ns 
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command of the forces by ſea and land, the prero- 
gative of making treaties and alliances, of creating 
peers and biſhops, to ſecure a majority in the upper 
- houſe, and being reinforced by a venal houſe of 
commons, may eaſily acquire and eſtabliſh an ab- 
ſolute dominion, Such a ſcheme, however, muſt 
be executed by gradual innovation, ſtealing, as it 
were, imperceptibly on the conſtitution. An open 
and bold violation would alarm and arouſe the ſpirit 
of. the people, who are equally jealous, and well 
informed of their own privileges, in vindication of 
which they might throw themſelves into the arms 
of a patron, whoſe emiſſaries are ever active, and 
who numbers friends in every corner of the king- 
dom. The interior government of England is 
the peculiar province of the parliament, 1o far as 
laws and regulations are concerned. The laws 
themſelves conſtitute an immenſe body, or col- 
lection, begun by Ina, one of the kings of the 
Saxon heptarchy, ſince whoſe reign they have been 
pccaſionally altered, amended, enlarged, and mul- 
tiplied, in ſuch a manner, that they are become 2 
grievance to the ſubject, and indeed a reproach to 
the nation, Every thing is ſo incumbered with 
form, involved in doubt, and over-ſhadowed with 
obſcurity, that a man can take no ſtep relating to 
his own property or effects, without the advice of 
Jawyers, the number of whom, including attornies, 
ſollicitors, and clerks, is ſaid to exceed thirty thou- 
| ſand within the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
At preſent the Engliſh laws are compounded of the 
civil law, the common law, or Saxon Jaw, the for- 
reſt law, the ſtatute law, manour law, marſhal 
Jaw, and franchiſes, or peculiar laws founded.upon 
royal grants and charters, confirmed by acts of 
pariiament. . . 
The judges of England, appointed by the king, 
re twelve in number, diſpoſed in different * 
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judicature, and divided into certain circuits, for the 1 
adminiſtration of juſtice through all parts of the if 
realm. The tribunals held at Weſtminſter are the 
Courts of King's - Bench, Common - Pleas, Chan- 
cery, Exchequer, and the dutchy chamber of Lan- 
caſter. The higheſt court of common law in 
England is the King's-Bench, fo called, becauſe 
of old the king preſided here in perſon. At pre- 
ſent, his power is veſted in the lord chief juſtice of 
the King's-Bench, ſtiled by preheminence the lord 
chief juſtice of England, created by a ſhort writ | 
from the ſovereign; and he is aſſiſted by three 
inferior judges, conſtituted by letters patent. This 
tribunal takes cognizance of every thing that con- 
cerns the loſs of life or member of any ſubject ; of 
treaſons, felonies, breaches of the peace, oppreſſion, 
and miſgovernment; and it hath power to reviſe 
and rectify errors and miſtakes, in the ſentences 
and proceedings of all the judges and juſtices of 
England : in a word, to ſuperintend all pleas, ex- 
cept thoſe in the Exchequer. The juriſdiction of | 
the court extends over all the kingdom : for the 9 
law preſumes, that the ſovereign is always perſonn 
ally preſent. The courtof Common-Pleas, held by 
another lord chief juſtice, and three aſſeſſors, created bo 
by letters patent, tries all civil cauſes, real, perſonal, _ | 
and mixed, between ſubject and ſubject. The court f 
) of Chancery was inſtituted as a court of equity, 1 
to mitigate the rigour of the common law: - but, in 
fact, there is a double judicature included in this 


c tribunal z for the court of Chancery proceeds either } 
7 according to the laws of the land, in the Latin lan- F 
l guage, granting writs of grace, mandatory and | 
n remedial; or by Engliſh bill, according to equity | I 
f and conſcience. This court iſſues writs of ſum- —_ 
mons for parliament, charters, protections, ſafe- _ - 
„ conducts, and patents for ſheriffs; and in Chancery 
A are ſealed and inrolled all letters patent, treaties _ 
H. 1 * 8 wih 1 
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with foreign princes; all deeds touching the pur- 
chaſe of lands or eſtates, extents upon ſtatutes, re- 
cognizances for payment of money, and ſecuring 
contracts, commiſſions of appeal, and of oyer and 
terminer. The ſupreme judge is the lord chancel- 
lor, keeper of the great-ſeal, ſpeaker of the houſe 
of lords, moderator of the common law; in a word, 
the firſt civil officer in the kingdom. He is pro- 
vided with twelve aſſiſtants, called maſters in 
Chancery, the chief of whom, diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Maſter of the Rolls, is an officer of great 
dignity, who hears cauſes in the abſence of the 
chancellor, is keeper of the rolls, and has ſeveral 
rofitable places in his gift. All the judges of 
England are diſtinguiſhed by particular robes, and 
appear in their ſeveral characters with great pomp 
- and x, ae The court of Exchequer, ſo called, 
either from a chequered cloth that covered the table, 
or, which is more probable, from the French word 
&chiquier, ſignifying a cheſs- board, becauſe ac- 
comptants formerly made uſe of ſuch in their cal- 
culations, is an antient court of records, in which 
all cauſes touching the revenue and rights of the 
crown, are heard and determined. The judges of 
this. tribunal are the lord chief baron, and three 
other barons ; and here likewiſe ſits a puiſne baron, 
who adminiſters the oath to all high-ſheriffs, under- . 
ſneriffs, bailiffs, auditors, receivers, collectors, comp- 
trollers, ſurveyors, and ſearchers, of all the cuſtoms 
in England. The Exchequer includes two courts, 
"one of law, another of equity. All judicial pro- 
ceedings, according to law, are tranfacted before 
the barons ;. but the court of equity is held in the 
Exchequer chamber, before the treaſurer, chan- 
cellor, and barons. The inferior officers belong- 
Ing to the court of Exchequer, are the king's re- 
membrancer, the treaſurer's remembrancer, clerk 
of the pipe, comptroller of the pipe, clerk jo the 
2 ee oe Ro oh Pleas, 
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| pleas, foreign oppoſer, clerk of the eſtreats, au- 
ditors of the impreſt, auditors of the revenue, re- 


membrancer of the firſt fruits, auditor of the firſt 
fruits, receiver of the revenue of the firſt fruits, 


deputy chamberlains, clerk of the parcels, clerks . 
of the nails, the marſhal, the chief uſher of the Ex- 


chequer, four under-uſhers, and fix meſſengers, 
In the Lower Exchequer, where the king's revenue 
is received and diſburſed, the principal officer is the 


lord treaſurer; but this office is now generally 


put in commiſſion. Next whom is the chancellor of 


the Exchequer, an officer of great authority, who 


ſits above the barons, has an under-treaſurer, and 
many places in his gift. In the cuſtody of the two 


chamberlains of the Exchequer are many antient 


records and treaties, the ſtandards of money, 


weights, and meaſures, the black book of the 
Exchequer, and the famous Doomſday book, 
compiled by order of William the Conqueror, in 
which all the lands of England, except the 


Biſhoprick of Durham, and the three northern 


counties, are deſcribed, with an exact account of 
all the cities, towns, and villages of England, the 
number of families, men, ſoldiers, and huſband- 
men, bondſmen, ſervants, and cattle ; the quan- 
tity of money, rent, meadow, paſture, wood, til- 
lage, common, marſh, and heath, that every in- 
dividual poſſeſſed. All differences and diſputes 
concerning taxes or impoſitions are determined by 
this regiſter, which is kept under three locks and 
keys, not to be opened except upon payment of 
ſix ſhillings and eight pence, and not to be tran- 
{ſcribed under fourpence for every line. The au- 


_ ditor of the receipts of the Exchequer files the bills 


of the tellers, by which they charge themſelves 
with all money received, draws all orders to be 
_ ſigned by the lord high treaſurer, for iſſuing money 


by virtue of privy ſeals, makes debentures to the 
| ſeveral 
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ſeveral perſons who enjoy fees, annuities, or pen- 
ſions, by letters patent from the king, out of the 
Exchequer, and directs them for payment to the 
tellers. He knows every day the ſtate of the ac- 


Count of each teller, and weekly certifies the whole 
to the lord high treaſurer, or lords commiſſioners. 
He at Michaelmas and Lady-day delivers to the 


Jord treaſurer, and the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, a declaration, containing a methodical ab- 
ſtract of all accounts and payments made in the 
preceding half-year : he keeps the ſeveral regiſters 
appointed for paying all perſons in courſe, upon 


| ſeveral branches of the king's revenue: he is ſcrip- 


tor talliorum, provided with five clerks to manage 


the whole eſtate of monies received, diſburſed, and 


remaining. He that pays or lends money to the 


king receives for his acquittance or acknowledge- 
ment, a tally, or piece of ſtick, inſcribed on both 


ſides with the acquittance, expreſſing the uſe for 
which the money is received: this tally being 
cloven aſunder by the deputy chamberlains, one 
half, called the ſtock, is delivered to the perſon 
that pays the money; and the other part, called 


the counter-ſtock, or counter-foil, they keep, and 


afterwards tranſmit to the other deputies, to be pre- 


| ſerved, till demanded, in order to be joined with 


the ſtock : this being done, they ſend it by an offi- 


cer of their own to the Pipe, to be applied to 


the diſcharge of the accountant. - This antient | 
way of ſtriking tallies hath been found, by long 
experience, the beſt method that ever was 3 


for preventing fraud and forgery: for it is morally 


impoſſible ſo to counterfeit a tally, but, that upon 
rejoining it with the counterfoil, the fraud will ob- 


viouſly appear by examining and comparing the 


notches, cleaving, length, breadth, natural growth, 
or ſhape of the two pieces. The four tellers re- 
ceive all money due to the king, and for each ſum 

| | | | received, 


received, throw down a bill through a pipe, into 

the tally court, where it is received by the auditor's 
clerk, who there attends to write the words of the 
bill upon a tally, and delivers it to be entered by 


the clerk of the Pells: then the tally is cloven by 


the two deputy chamberlains; and while the ſenior 
reads one part, the other is examined by the junior. 

The clerk of the Pells enters the teller's bill on a 
__ . parchment ſkin, whence the office derives its name, 
as well as all receipts and payments for the king, 


for what cauſe, or by whomfoever. He hath four 


clerks, and is in the nature of a comptroller. The 


lilly cutter attends in the Tally-court, with the de- 


puties of the two chamberlains, 

The court of the dutchy chamber of Lancafter 
conſiſts of the chancellor of the dutchy as chief 
judge, aſſiſted by the attorney of the dutchy, and 


divers other officers. Fe takes cognizance of all 


cauſes that concern the revenue of that dutchy, 
which is now annexed to the crown. All theſe 
courts of judicature fit in Weſtminſter-hall, and 
are opened at the four terms of Eaſter, Trinity, 
Michaelmas, and Hillary. The pleading lawyers, 
denominated counſel, are educated at the inns 
of court, which are ſeminaries for ſtudents in the 
law; and after a man has been entered as member 
of any ſuch ſociety, he is called to the bar, where 
he always appears in a black gown, until he at- 
tains to the degree of ſerjeant at law, and then he 
is diſtinguiſhed by a coif and particular kind of 
robe. The twelve judges not only adminifter 
Juſtice in the courts of the metropolis, but likewiſe 


hold aſſizes all over the kingdom, twice a- year, for 


the ſame purpoſe. England is divided into ſix cir- 


cuits, for each two judges are allotted. Wales is 


comprehended in two circuits, for which the like 
number of judges is aſſigned. Theſe ſit at the 


principal town of every county, to hear and deter- 


mine 
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172 PRESENT STATE of the WORLD. | 
mine cauſes, civil and criminal, by a jury of 
twelve men ex vicinitaũe. 

Beſides the civil government of England in ge- 
neral, it will be neceſſary to deſcribe the particular 
government of counties, hundreds, cities, boroughs, 
and villages. In order to preſerve the tranquillity 
of the country, the king, in every county, appoints 
by commiſſion, under the great ſea], certain juſtices 
of the peace, and one of the principal juſtices is 
created cuſtos rotulorum, ſo denominated becauſe 

he is keeper of the rolls or records of the ſeſſions. 
Such of the juſtices as are deemed moſt worthy of 
the king's confidence, are called juſtices of the quorum, 
from their being expreſsly mentioned in the com- 
miſſion, as perſons, one of whom, quorum unum, 
muſt be preſent when any matter of importance is 
tranſacted. The office of the juſtices of the peace 
is to examine and commit to priſon, all thieves, 
murderers, vagrants, rioters, and other delinquents, 
who occaſion a breach of the peace, or diſturb the 
quiet of the community. They impriſon all ſuch 
as cannot be bailed by ſureties, and produce them 
in due time to trial. They are likewiſe impowered 
to act in a judicial capacity, and to put certain laws 
and ſtatutes in execution, namely, thoſe relating to 
the poor, the repairs of the highways, the puniſh- 
ment of vagrants, and diſorderly perſons. The 
Juſtices of the ſeveral counties meet every three 
months at certain places, appointed by the cuſtos ro- 
tulorum, to hold there quarter-ſeſſions. There the 
grand inqueſt, or jury of the county, is ſummoned 
to appear, that they may upon oath make inquiry 
of all delinquents; and thoſe that appear to be 
guilty are by the juſtices committed to priſon, to 
be tried at the next aſſizes, before the judges of the 
circuit. N 1 
For the execution of the laws, the king annually 

nominates a ſheriff for every county of England, 
VVV | Except. 
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except Weſtmoreland and Durham. His office is 
to execute the king's mandates, and all writs di- 
reed to him out of the king's courts; to impan- 


nel juries ; to bring cauſes and criminals to trial, 


and ſee the ſentences executed; to attend and guard 


the itinerant judges ; to collect all public cuſtoms - 


of the county, all fines, diſtreſſes, and amerciaments 


to be brought into the Exchequer; to return 


knights for parliament, ſuppreſs riots, execute writs, 


ſecure priſoners, diſtrain for debts, ſuperintend the 


execution of malefators. The ſheriff executes all 


proceſſes and Pegs of the courts of law, and 


makes the returns of all ſuch. He holds the coun- 
court, in which he hears and determines civil 
cauſes of the county under forty ſhillings, In a 


word, he is the chief conſervator of the peace in the 


whole county; and, for the better performance of 
phe different functions, is aſſiſted by an under ſheriff, 
divers clerks, ſtewards of courts, bailiffs of hun- 
dreds, conſtables, goalers, ſerjeants or beadles. The 
. ſheriff is always a man of fortune, ſufficient to ſup- 
port the dignity of his office, particularly to main- 
rain a gallant train of ſervants in rich liveries, all 
mounted on horſeback, for the reception of the 
| judges. Every county is, moreover, provided with 
a certain number of high conſtables, ca/todes pacts, 
whoſe office is to aſſiſt in the conſervation of the 
peace ; to diſperſe warrants and orders of the juſtices 
to each petty.conſtable. There are alſo two coro- 
ners choſen by the freeholders of the county, by 
virtue of a writ from Chancery, to inquire, by a 
Jury of neighbours, into the violent death of every 


ſubject, and to enter the cauſe and manner of ſuch 
death upon record. Finally, there is in every coun- 


ty a clerk of the market, whoſe office is to keep a 
ſtandard of all weights and meaſures, exactly a- 
greeing with the king's ſtandard kept in the Ex- 
chequer : to prevent any other from being uſed in 
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the county, to ſeal all weights and meaſures made 
exactly by this ſtandard in his cuſtody, and to burn 
ſuch as are otherwiſe. 5 
T )he civil government varies a little in the cities, 
boroughs, and villages of England, according to 
the nature of their charters granted by different 
princes. Every city, being an epitome of the mo- 
narchical government, is ruled by a mayor, alder- 
men, and common council, analogous to the king, 
Jords, and commons. The firſt of theſe, who is 
f lieutenant, is annually choſen from a- 
mong the aldermen; and the common council in- 
cludes individuals of all profeſſions or employments 
followed in the place. Every city enjoys a juriſ- 
diction within itſelf, to judge in all matters civil 
and criminal: but all civil cauſes may be removed 
to the higher courts at Weſtminſter; nor does the 
magiſtracy take any cognizance of capital offences: 

they are impowered, however, to make bye-laws 
for the government of the city'; and the chief ma- 
giſtrate, whether mayor, alderman, or portreve; 
enjoys the power of a juſtice of the peace within his 
own liberty, during the year of his office. Boroughs 
are properly thoſe towns that ſend burgeſſes to par- 
liament, and are governed, ſome by a mayor, 
others by bailiffs, and a few by an alderman or 
portreve. In villages, the lord of the manour is 
generally veſted with a power, to hold a court ba- 
rony every three weeks, for the better;government 
of the inhabitants: but they are more immediately 
under the check of juſtices of the peace, affiſted by 
petty conſtables, who are ſubſervient to their ju- 
riſdiction. In every pariſh there is a petty conſta- 
ble annually choſen, to keep the peace in caſe of 
broils or quarrels; to ſearch any houſe for crimi- 
nals; to raiſe the hue and cry after robbers or 
murderers; to ſeize all ſuch, and detain them in the 
ſtocks, cage, or other priſon, until they can con- 


veniently 
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veniently bring them before ſome juſtice of the 


ACE. _ 
Pe be puniſhments inflicted on civil criminals in 
England, are different from thoſe adjudged in other 
countries. High treaſon, petit treaſon, rape, bug- 
gery, murder, and felony, are capital crimes by the 


Jaws of this country. A traitor is hanged up, cut 


down immediately, opened alive, and embowelled; 
then he is quartered, and his head and members are 
expoſed in eminent places. This puniſnment, 
which is a diſgrace to humanity, was executed lite- 


rally, with every circumſtance of barbarity, upon 


the convicted rebels in the year 1746. But in no- 
blemen, this ſentence is, by the indulgence of the 
crown, always changed into decapitation”; and the 


criminal in that caſe is beheaded with an ax on a2 


public ſcaffold. A traitor is not quit for his own 
life; but his conviction is attended with the ruin of 
his family. He forfeits all his lands and goods: 
his wife loſes her dowry : his children are deprived 
of their nobility, and right of inheritance. Coiners, 
though adjudged guilty of high treafon, are only 
hanged and drawn. Petit treaſon, comprehending 
the murder of a maſter or miſtreſs by a ſervant, 


of a huſband by his wife, of a biſhop by a clergy- 


man, who owes him obedience,” is puniſhed by 
drawing the criminal to the gallows on a hurdle, 
and hanging him by the neck until he be dead, ex- 
cept in the caſe of a female, who for high treaſon 
as well as petit treaſon, is ſentenced to be drawn 


and burned alive. All other capital crimes are 


puniſhed by hanging; and in caſes of murder, the 


body of the criminal is adjudged to the furgeons, 


to be by them diſſected in public. If a perſon in- 
dicted of a capital crime, refuſes to anſwer, and 
put himſelf upon a legal trial, he is deemed liable 
to incur the puniſnment called peine forte et dure, 
inflicted in this manner. Being ſent back to the 
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priſon from whence he came, he is laid upon his 
back naked on the bare floor of a dark room, and 


his arms and legs racked with cords drawn through + 


iron rings, faſtened at the four corners of the apart- 
ment; then an immenſe weight of iron and ſtone 
is laid upon his body. Next day, he receives three 
morſels of barley bread, without drink; and on the 
morning of the third day, he is preſented with 


| Foul water, fetched from the neareſt kennel, with- 


out bread ; the ſame diet is repeated ſo long as he 
lives. There are inſtances. of criminals who have 
had reſolution enough to endure theſe horrible tor- 
tures, that their eſtates might not be forfeited to 
the king, but deſcend to their own children, This 
ſavage law continues {till in force, but is now ſeldom 
executed: the criminal is now at once loaded with 
additional weight until he expires. In caſe of high 


treaſon, however, the criminal, even though he 


refuſes to plead, may be convicted, and his eſtate 
confiſcated; - In atrocious caſes of murder and rob- 


bery, the. criminal's body is, after execution, hung 
in chains upon a gibbet, by the road ſide, , where it 


continues to rot, to the great annoyance. of travel- 
lers, and the'prejudice of thoſe who poſſeſs houſes 
and lands in the neighbourhood, which no tenant 
will occupy. on this account. In ſome kinds of fe- 
lony, the criminal eſcapes with his life by being 


intitled to the benefit of his clergy; a privilege firſt 


anted to eccleſiaſtics, afterwards extended to thoſe 
of the laity who could read and write; and, finally, 


indulged to all ſubjects, whatever, in all ſuch caſes 


of felony, as are not expreſsly excepted by acts of 


_ parliament : but even where the benefit of clergy is 


allowed, the criminal is marked in court with a red 
hot iron, on different parts of his body, according to 


the nature of his crime. A perſon convicted of 


perjury, by bearing falſe witneſs upen oath in a 
court of record, is ſet in the pillory, and branded 
| 1 1 in 
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in the forehead: the trees growing upon his ground 


are rooted up, and his goods are confiſcated, Forge- 


ry is puniſhed with death. By concealing treaſon, 


which is called miſpriſion of treaſon, a man for- 


feits the profits of his lands and goods during life, 


and is condemned to perpetual impriſonment. He 


. that ſtrikes another within the king's court, ſo as 
to draw blood, is doomed to loſe his right-hand, 
which is cut off in a ſad and folemn manner, ac- 


cording to the direction of the law. The ſerjeant 


of the king's yard brings to the place of execu- 


tion a ſquare block, a beetle, a ſtaple and cords to - 


faſten the criminal's hand: the yeoman of the ſcul- 
lery provides a great fire of coals to heat the ſear- 


ing irons, which are brought by the chief farrier: 


the groom of the ſawcery finds vinegar and cold 
water : the yeoman of the cellar and pantry,” muſt 
be preſent to adminiiter a cup of red wine and a 
manchet to the criminal: the ſerjeant of the ewry 
brings linen for a bandage: the yeomen of the 
poultry comes with a cock to be applied to the 
ſtump: the yeoman of the chandlery provides cere- 
cloths : the maſter-cook finds a ſharp dreſier-knife, 
which, at the place of execution, is held upright 
by the ſerjeant of the larder, until. the operation is 
performed by an officer appointed for that pur- 


poſe. The criminal, after having undergone this 


execution, may be impriſoned during life, or fined 
and ranſomed at the king's pleaſure. No ſuch pu- 
niſhment, however, has been for many years inflict- 
ed. A man, by ſtriking another in Weſtminſter- 
hall while the courts of juſtice are. fitting, incurs 
impriſonment for life, and forfeiture of all his 
eſtate. - Petty larceny, or ſmall theft, under a cer- 
tain value, is puniſhed with ſcourging : a ſuicide, 


unleſs found lunatick by the coroner's inqueſt, is 


held felo de ſe, interred by the highway without 
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and his goods are forfeited. Drunkards, vagabonds, 


profane ſwearers, looſe and diſorderly perſons, are 
puniſhed by being ſer in the ſtocks, as well as by 


pecuniary mulcts: ſcolding women are ducked in 
a Chair called the ducking ſtool, contrived for that 
purpoſe : other miſdemeanors are PR by fc 


or Knnprilpnmnent;! or both. 
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"The eſtabliſhed TRI of Eng lang is a pro- 


teſtant epiſcopal church; but liberty of con- 
ſcience being allowed, a great variety of ſects hath 


ſprung up ſince the reforination, and all ſorts of 
religion are either connived at or tolerated : indeed, 
the church of England is the moſt mild and 
moderate eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, which hath ever 
appeared in any part of chriſtendom, The king 
of England is acknowledged as ſupreme head of 


the Anglicane church, governed by two archbiſhops 
and twenty-four ſuffragans, each of theſe enjoying 
the title of lord, on account of the barony annexed 


to his lordſhip, and having precedence immedi- 
ately after viſcounts, in parliament as well as in 


other aſſemblies. The two archiepiſcopal ſees, are 


thoſe of Canterbury and York, to which all the 
other dioceſes of England and Wales are ſubject. 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury is ſtiled the pri- 
mate of all England, is the firſt peer of the king- 
dom; precedes all dukes and great officers of the 
crown, next the royal family; performs, the cere- 


mony of the coronation ; is denominated in the 
king's writs, Dei gratia archiepiſcopus Cantuarienſis, 
and ftiles himſelf divina providentia, whereas other 


prelates write divinu permiſſione. He is accofted 


both in ſpeech and writing, with the title of your 
grace, or, moſt reverend father in God, Within his 


of 
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of probate of all teftaments, and that of granting 

letters of adminiſtration of the goods and chattels 
of all ſuch as die inteſtate, either within or with- 
out his province. He is impowered to grant li- 
cences and diſpenſations in all caſes heretofoterſued 
for at the coutt of Rome, that are not repugnant | 
to the law of God, or the king's prerogative. -} He 


can conſecrate a biſhop, with the aſſiſtance of two 


other prelates, call provincial fynods according to 
the king's arret, and preſide at thoſe ſynods or con- 
vocations, viſit the whole province, appoint a guar- 
dian of the ſpiritualities during the vacancy of any 
biſhopric within his province, whereby all the epiſ- 
copal rights of that dioceſe belong to him, as do 
all eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions. He is veſted with 
the power of holding divers courts of judicature 
for deciding differences in eccleſiaſtical affairs; he 
may retain and qualify eight chaplains ; and enjoys 
many other prerogatives and privileges as metropo- 
litan of all England. The dioceſes] contained in 
the province of Canterbury, are thoſe of London, 
Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocheſter, Litchfield 
and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and 
Wells, Salifbury, Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, 
Glouceſter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briſtol ; and 
in Wales, the biſhoprics of St. David's, Landaff, 
St. Aſaph, and Bangor. The archbiſhop of York 
is ſtiled primate of England, and metropolitan 
hath place and precedence of all dukes next to the 
royal family, and all great officers of ſtate except to 
the lord chancellor; is addreſſed with the title of 
your grace, and moſt reverend father in God; hath 
the privilege to crown the queen conſort, and is 
her perpetual chaplain : he alſo can quality eight 
Chaplains, and enjoys many prerogatives and privi- 
leges within his own province, which comprehends - 
the biſhoprics of Durham, Carliſle, and Cheſter, 
beſides that of Soder and Man, which is a kind of a 
a Þ = 1 0-0 7 _ detached 
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detached dioceſe. All the biſhops of England are 
peers and barons. They are feudal barons in con- 
fequence of the lands and baronies annexed to their 
biſhoprics: they are barons by writ, as being ſum- 
moned- by the king's writ to parliament z and they 
are created barons by patent, exhibited to the arch- 
biſhop at their conſecration. They have the pre- 
cedence of all temporal barons under viſcounts, 
and enjoy many extraordinary privileges preferable 
to thole of lay noblemen. A biſhop, by his epiſco- 
pal order, may ordain prieſts and deacons ; dedi- 
cate churches and bury ing places; adminiſter the 
rites and ceremonies of confirmation; and the 
3 of ordination is inſeparable from his office. 
he juriſdiction of a biſhop is either ordinary or de- 
legated: as a biſhop, he has a power to licence 
phyſicians, ſurgeons, and ſchool-maſters; to unite 
and conſolidate ſmall pariſhes, yet this power is en- 
Joyed at preſent by no prelate in England, except 
the biſhop of Norwich, and that only within a cer- 
tain. diſtance; to aſſiſt the civil magiſtrate i in the 
execution of ſome ſtatutes concerning eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, to compel the payment of tenths and ſub- 
fidies, which formerly belonged to the crown, but 
are now given for the augmentation of ſmaller. be- 
nefices. He is impowered to inſiſt upon the pro- 
bate of wills; to grant adminiſtration to the heirs 
of thoſe who die inteſtate; to give orders for col- 
lecting and preſerving periſhable goods, when no 
perſon is willing to adminiſter; to exact an account 
of adminiſtrations 3 to collate. benefices; to grant 
inſt itutions to benefices upon preſentations of other 
patrons; to command induction to be given; to 
order the profits of vacant benefices to be collected 
and preſerved for the uſe of the ſucceſſors; to de- 
fend the franchiſes aud libert es of the church; to 


viſit their particular dioceſes once in three years, 


| ” make inquiry into the morals and doc- 
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trines of the clergy as well as laity. In every ca- 
thedral church there is a dean and chapter, the firſt 
being an officer next in dignity to the biſhop, in- 

ſtalled by virtue of the king's letters patent; the 
other conſiſting of a certain number of prebenda- 
ries as canons. The dean, and ſome of the pre- 
bendaries, are occaſionally ſummoned by the biſnop, 
to aſſiſt him in ordinations, deprivations, condem- 
nations of heretics, and in denouncing the ſentence 

of excommunication. Next to the deans: are the 
arch-deacons, of whom there are ſixty in the king- 
dom of England. Their office is, in obedience 
to the biſhop's mandate, to induct clerks into their. 
benefices, or, in other words, to give him poſſeſ- 
fions; to viſit the dioceſe two years in three, to. 
know the condition of the churches with reſpect to 

; neceſſary reparations and moveables ; to reform ec- 
cleſiaſtical abuſes, and make a repreſentation of all 
matters of conſequence to the biſhop of the dioceſe. 
There were formerly rural deans, to ſuperintend the 
conduct of pariſh prieſts ; but now they are not 
uſed, Pariſh prieſts are called rectors, unleſs. 
the great tythes are impropriated ; and, in 
that caſe, they are denominated vicars. Their 
office is to take care of the ſouls of their pariſhioners, 

to inſtruct the ignorant, reform the wicked, recon» 
cile differences, perform divine ſervice, adminiſter, 
the ſacraments, preach, teach, marry, baptize, re- 
turn public thanks after child-bearing, viſit the ſick, 
bury the dead, and keep a regiſter of all chriſten-. - 
ings, marriages, and. burials, that happen within. 
the pariſh. Deacons are impowered to baptize;, 
read prayers in the church, and aſſiſt the prieſt at 
the Lord's ſupper, by giving the cup only. Curates 
are perſons in holy orders, employed for a certain 
ſtipend, to aſſiſt rectors and vicars in their different 
functions. In every pariſh there are church-war⸗ 
dens, elected annually by the prieſt and the pariſhi · 
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oners, to keep the church in good repair, and pro- 
perly adorned, and fee that nothing be wanting to 
divine ſervice; to take care that the church-yard be 
properly encloſed, to ſyperintend the wants of the 
inhabitants, preſent ſeandalous livers to the ordi- 
nary, collect the charity of the pariſhioners, and ex- 
ecute the orders of the biſnop. The loweſt retainer 
to the church is the ſacriſtan, commonly called the 
ſexton or clerk, choſen by the parſon and pariſh, 
qualified to read, write, and ſing pſalms, and ſub- 
ſervient to the prieſt, curate, and church-wardens. 
The great aſſembly of the clergy is a na- 
tional ſynod or convocation, ſummoned to meet at 
a place aſſigned by the king's writ, directed to the 
archbiſhop of each province. In conſequence of 
this addreſs, the archbiſhop of Canterbury directs 
his mandate to the biſhop of London, as his pro- 
vincial, willing him to cite all the biſhops, deans, 
archdeacons, and all the clergy of his pravince, to 
aſſemble at a certain time and place, and directing 
that one proctor may be ſent for each cathedral 
and collegiate church, and two for the body of the 
Inferior clergy of each dioceſe. The convocation 
is diyided into two houſes : the higher houſe in the 
province of Canterbury conſiſting of two and 
twenty prelates, of which the archbiſhop is preſi- 


dient; and the lower houſe being compoſed of all 


the deans, archdeacons, and proctors, to the num: 
ber of one hundred and ſixty- ſix, including twenty- 
two deans, twenty-four prebendaries, fifty-four 
archdeacons, and forty-fourclerks, repreſenting the 
_ dioceſan clergy. The convocation was aſſembled 
at the beginning of every parliament, and continu- 
ed ſitring during the ſeſſion of the parliament. It 
was uſually convoked in St. Paul's church, from 
whence the archbiſhop adjourned them to Weſt⸗ 
minſter; the biſhops, under their metropolitan, aſ- 
fembling in Henry VIPs chapel, while the lower 

Ye NET houle, 
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houſe, under a prolocutor of their own chooſing, 


met in the Jeruſalem chamber. The buſineſs of 


this aſſembly was to deliberate and conſult about 
the concerns of the church, and ſuperintend her 


legiſlative power. In a word, it was deemed a part 


of the Engliſh conſtitution; but is now ſet aſide, for 


the convocation has not been allowed to ſit and do 
buſineſs, except at one time, ſince the reign of 
queen Anne. The archbiſhop of Vork may hold 
a convocation of his province in the ſame manner, 
and, by means of a regular correſpondence with the 
other, debate and determine the ſame matters that 
are canvaſſed and concluded in this ſynod of Can- 
terbury; not that the province of Vork is at all re- 
ſtricted by the tranſactions and determinations of 
the ſouthern convocation. _ 
The church of England is likewiſe poſſeſſed of 
civil juriſdiction, exerted in different tribunals z and 


in theſe all trials are conducted according to the 


civil and canon law, the judges having neither aſ- 
ſeſſors nor jury, but pronouncing ſentence. by 
virtue of his own underſtanding and prerogative, 
The court of Delegates, though it takes cogni- 
zance of eccleſiaſtical affairs, can hardly be num- 
| bered among the juriſdictions of the church, as it 
is the reſource of thoſe who appeal from the de- 
crees or ſentences given in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, by 
the archbiſhop, or any of his officials. The judges 
are here delegated, and ſit by virtue of the king's 
commiſſion, under the great ſeal, to hear ſuch ap- 

peals to his majeſty as ſupreme head of the church. 
Each archbiſhop hath a vicar-general, and eyery 


biſhop appoints a chancellor, by whom all epiſcopal | 
power and juriſdiction are executed. Theſe vicars- 


general and chancellors are created by letters- pa- 
tent, under the ſeals of the reſpective metropolitans 
and biſhops, and confirmed by the dean and chap- 
ter of three ſeveral cathedrals. To every chapter, 
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a particular juriſdiction and eccleſiaſtical court be- 
long. In theſe, the judge, who is uſually a doctor 
of the civil law, tries before the vicars- general and 
chancellors, all eccleſiaſtical cauſes within their re- 
„ ſpective dioceſes, except the biſhop, or ordinary, 
[| mould grant letters of requeſt to the party, that he 
may ſue in the court of Arches, which is the higheſt 
Court of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. The court 
of Arches deri ves its name from the arched church 
and tower of St. Mary le Bow, in London, where 
it was uſually held. The judge, diſtinguiſhed b 
the name of dean of the arches, ſits without any af. 
ſeſſors, and determines cauſes without a jury. He 
takes cognizance of appeals, in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
Bi within the province of Canterbury; and all proceſs 
is returnable before him, in the common: hall of 
Doctors Commons. The pleaders and ſollicitors 
of this court are known by the appellation of ad- 
vocates and proctors; the firſt being doctors of 
the civil law, and, by the ſtatutes of the court, the 
pleadings and petitions ought to be in the Latin 
tongue. The court of Audience is held, when the 
archbiſhop evocates a cauſe to his own hearing, in- 
_ terfering in any difference between parties, con- 
_ cerning elections and conſecrations of biſhops, ad- 
miſſion and inſtitution into benefices, and diſpen- 
ſing with bans of matrimony. The court of Pre- 
rogative, which likewiſe fits in the common- hall of 
Doctors Commons, is alſo held in the name of the 
archbiſhop, jure prerogative ſuæ, and takes cogni- 
Zance of eſtates fallen by will, or by inteſtates. The 
judge is attended by the zegiſter and his deputy, 
who record all, the decrees of the court, and all ori- 
- ginal wills of perſons having bona nota bilia. In 
che Prerogative-office, a man, for one ſhilling, 
may peruſe every ſuch will that has been regiſtered 
ſince the inſurrection of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, 
by whom many records were burned and deſtroyed 
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in the reign of king Richard II. Certain pariſhes, _ 1 
in ſeveral dioceſes, are exempt from the juriſdiction | 
bol their reſpective biſhops, and ruled by a court of —_— 
Peculiars, belonging to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. Beſides theſe tribunals, conſtituted for the. 
| uſe of the whole province, every biſhop holds his | 
court in the cathedral of his own dioceſe, where his . 
chancellor ſits as judge, and decides by the canon Þ 
and civil law. The dean and chapter alſo hold a 
court, in which cognizance is taken of cauſes hap- £ 1 
pening in places belonging to the cathedral ; and: od 
the archdeacon hath a court and juriſdiction, in = | 
which ſmall differences are determined. Finally, - i 
there are certain peculiar juriſdictions belonging to 0 | 
ſome pariſhes, the inhabitants of which are ex- _—_ 
empt, - ſometimes from the biſhop's, and ſome- _ | if 
times from the archdeacon's juriſdiction ; but ſub- 
jected to their reſpective prebendaries. The pun- 
iſhments inflicted by eccleſiaſtical courts are various, 
according to the nature of the: offence, including oY 
ſecluſion from the ſacrament, ' public penance, 
which is generally commuted for a ſum of money, 
denial of chriſtian burial, and the ſentence of ex- 
communication, by which a man is diſabled from vi 
being plaintiff in a proceſs, and in a great meaſure C | 
deprived of the protection of the law. The puniſh- $i 
ments gre to the delinquents among the clergy _ Mm 
are theſe, ſuſpenſio ab officio, when a miniſter is, for 1 
a certain time, declared unfit to perform the func- | || 
tions of an eccleſiaſtic; ſaſpenſio a beneficio, when, | 
for a certain time, he is deprived of the profits of 
his benefice ; deprivatioa beneficio, when, fora greater 2 
| | 


. crime, he is deprived of his benefice for ever; and, 
laſtly, deprivatio ab officio, when, for ſome capital 

crime, he is ſolemnly degraded by the biſhop, who, | Il 

with his own hands, ſtrips him of his eccleſiaſtica! - it 
veſtments, and the enſigns of his order, and delivers | 0 
him to the civil magiſtrate, to be puniſhed as a | 
Jyman, according to the nature of his offence, 


The 
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The *clergy of England erjoy certain privileges 
with which the laity are not indulged. - An eccle- 
ſiaſtic pays no toll for his goods in fair or market; 
he is exempted from perſonal functions or ſervices 
of the commonwealth, ſuch as thoſe of ſheriff, 

_ conſtable, overſeer of the poor, and other pariſh 
offices; his goods are likewiſe diſcharged from 
tolls-and cuſtoms, unleſs he deals in traffick : he 

is not to be diſturbed or moleſted in the execution 

of his function; he is not to be fined or amerced 
according to his ſpiritual, but according to his tem- 

ral means: he is not obliged to ſerve in war, nor 

in the leet, nor bound to follow the hue and cry *; 
nor be burned in the hand, though convicted of a 
crime, for which he is allowed benefit of his clergy : 

| = ij: and the privilege of clergy, which no layman has 

=. above once, he enjoys from time to time ad infinitum, 
| If a hundred be ſued for a robbery, and is taxed to 
= make good. the damage, the miniſter pays no part 

Þþ of the contribution; nor is he aſſeſſed for watching, 

or warding, or mending the highways. | 

I Y)hbhe revenues of the church are not near fo con- 

| 
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Ei! ſiderable as they were before the reformation ; ſome 
of the biſhopricks, however, are very wealthy, and 
all of them ſufficient to maintain the dignity of the 

0 ſeveral incumbents. The annual revenues in ſeveral 
dioceſes exceeds five thouſand pounds ſterling. 
The Engliſh biſhops areremarkable for their learn- 
ing, piety, and charity; but they do not affect the 
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The hue and cry, de- 
_ rived from the French words 


huer and crier, is the purſuit 


of a murderer or felon, con- 


ducted by the conſtable of 
the hundred, upon due infor- 
mation made to this officer, 


Who calls upon the pariſh for 
aid; and if the criminal is not 


found in his diſttict, gives 


warning to the couſtable of the 
next pariſh : in this manner 
ſearch is made from hundred 
to hundred, beginning at the 
place where the crime was 
committed, and continuing 
to the ſea-fide, in the line 


which the criminal followed, 


unleſs the felon be taken be- 


fore they proceed fo far. 


ſplendour 


ſplendour and hoſpitality by which their prede- 
ceſſors, in the prelacy, were diſtinguiſned. The 
benefices of England are altogether inſufficient 
for the maintenance of the clergy; nearly one third 
of the beſt livings in the kingdom, having been an- 
tiently appropriated to monaſteries by the pope's 
grant, were converted into lay fees, when thoſe - 
monaſteries were diſſolved by Henry VIII. Beſides, 
there are many large eſtates, wholly exempted from 
the payment of tythes, either as lands which for- 
merly belonged to monaſteries, or through corrupt 
compoſitions, contracts, and cuſtoms. Moreover, 
one eccleſiaſtic is capable of holding two livings, 
beſides a deanery or prebend; ſo that a few, who 
have intereſt, engroſs all the beſt benefices, and the 
reſt of the clergy are but poorly accommodated. | 
The miniſters of England are generally ſenſible, - 
moderate, and exemplary in their deportment. 
Their ſermons are well compoſed, and diſtinctly de- 
livered, yet without that emphatic manner, and 
_ thoſe ſtrokes of popular oratory, which intereſt 
the paſſions of the. audience. They pique them- . 
ſelves upon the ſound reaſoning, the elegance of 
ſtile, and the correctneſs of compoſition, rather 
than the pathos of their diſcourſes. N 
The clergy of the church of England have been 
yery inſtrumental in forming divers religious ſo- 
cCieties for the reformation of manners, for propa- 
gating the goſpel in foreign parts, and for promot- 
ing chriſtian knowledge. The endeavours of theſe 
ſocieties have been crowned with ſuch ſucceſs, by 
the voluntary contributions of well-diſpoſed people, 
that many miſſions are eſtabliſned in different parts 
of the world, for making converts to the pro- 
teſtant communion; many thouſands of bibles, and 
other religious books, pamphlets, and ſermons, 
have been diftributed for the propagation of chriſti- 
| anity, and the reformation of manners: and a 
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great number of charity ſchools have been erected 


in different parts of the kingdom. The number 
of theſe at preſent muſt exceed fifteen hundred, in 


vrhich above forty thouſand children of both ſexes 
are taught to read, write, and repeat the catechiſm. 
The firſt eſtabliſnment of theſe ſchools at London 


was owing to the unwearied diligence of the ſociety, 


in ſolliciting ſubſcriptions, and voluntary contribu- 
tions, to the plans which they formed, and the di- 


tections which they publiſhed. The charitable 


people of the country followed the example of the 
metropolis; ſo that ſchools were ſoon opened in all 


parts of the iſland. The ſociety for propagating the 


goſpel in foreign parts, and that for promoting 
chriſtian knowledge, were united in one corpora- 
tion by a royal charter of king William III. It 
conſiſts of above four hundred perſons, diſtinguiſhed 
by the names of the ſitting and correſponding mem- 


bers. The former meet every week at St. Paul's 


chapter-houſe in London, and contribute annually 


to the expence of the undertaking : the correſpond- 


ing members are not .obliged to. contribute ; but 
when they come to the metropolis, they have a right 
to aſſiſt at the weekly meetings of this ſociety. | 

Among theſe public aſſociations, we may like- 


. wiſe number that of the ſons of the clergy, incor- 


porated by king Charles II. for the relief of poor 
widows and children of eccleſiaſtics; and thecorpo- 
ration for an augmentation to poor livings, eſta- 


bliſhed by queen Anne, who, with unparralleled ge- 


neroſity, granted the whole revenue of firſt fruits 


and tenths towards this charitable inſtitution. 


5 Againſt the Roman catholics, which are pretty 
numerous in England, divers penal laws have been 


enacted, in conſequence of frequent attempts which 
individuals of that communion have made to ſub- 


vert the conſtitution : but thefe laws are ſeldom 


or never executed; and the papiſts of this kingdom 
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enjoy greater liberty of conſcience than is allowed 
to proteſtants in any catholic ſtate: of Europe, 
where, no ſuch practices can be laid to their 
England, ſince the reformation, has been famous 
for religious ſects, that enjoy their fanaticiſm with- 
out moleſtation z of theſe the chief are the preſby- 
terians, independents, anabaptiſts, and quakers. 
The independents and anabaptiſts differ not 
much, in point of doctrine and diſcipline, from 
the preſbyterians, whom we have already deſcribed 
in the account of Scotland; except in the article of 
infant baptiſm, which is rejected by the anabap- 
tiſts, who baptiſe adults only, and thereby dipping 
the whole body; whence they derive the name of 
anabaptiſts. The quakers are, perhaps, the moſt 
extraordinary ſect that ever any religion produced. 
They diſſent from the eſtabliſned church in ſome of 
the fundamental doctrines of |chriſtianity 3 and, in 
their outward deportment, . ſtudy to diſtinguiſh 
' themſelves from the reſt of mankind. They re- 
ject the ſacraments of baptiſm and the Lord's ſup- 
per, the ordination of miniſters, and, indeed, all 
the rites and ceremonies of the church. They do 
not acknowledge the myſteries of the trinity, incar- 
nation, and hypoſtatical union; they doubt abour 
the aſcenſion of Chriſt in the body, with which he 
appeared to St. Thomas: they deny the reſurrec- 
tion of the fleſh : and pretend to be conducted in all 
things by the ſpirit, a ſort of inward light or illu- 
mination, About the year 1624, when the king⸗ 
dom was overſpread with fanaticiſm in all its wild- 
_ neſs and extravagance, this ſect was founded by one 
George Fox, a native of Lancaſhire, whom his fa- 
ther had bound apprentice to a ſhoe : maker. This 
ignorant fellow feeling a greater propenſity to 
ſpiritual contemplations, than to the employment 
in which he was engaged, deſerted his maſter, and 
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ſtrolled about the country in a leathern doublet; 
with his bible in his pocket. He broke off all 
communication with his friends and family, and 
paſſed whole days in hollow trees, indulging the 
wildeſt reveries of ignorant enthuſtaſm. - HSing 
ſettled within himfelf his plan of reformation, he 
began to make proſelytes, and was very ſucceſsful 
in Ys endeavours. He, and his diſciples, not only 
5 75 all rites of religion; but carefully avoided 
en 


common forms of civility, as the inventions of = 


carnal vanity and ſelf-conceit. They refufed to be- 
ftow any titles of diſtinction, or to accoſt any per- 
fon by any other ſalutation than that of friend. 
They would neither bend their bodies, move their 
hats, nor expreſs the leaſt ſigns of reverence and 
reſpect. They reduced their language to the ſim- 
picity of bon and ibee, yea and nay, terms which 
they uſed to all perſons without diſtinction of rank 
or character. They laid aſide every fuperfluity and 


© Ornament in dreſs, ſuch as plaits to the coat, but - 


tons to the fleeve or hat, lace, ruffles, and em- 
broidery, Such violence of enthuſtaſm, founded 
on the opinion of à directing ſpirit within them, 
could not fail to produce ſtrange effects upon the 
nerves of the body. Their bodies were agitated by 
convulſions, diftortions, and tremblings of the 
limbs; and hence they derived the name of 
quakers. They confidered theſe agitations as the 
motion of the holy' ſpirit, and uttered extempora- 
neous effuſions, twanged through the noſe, as the 
oracles of inſpiration. They would admit no prieſt 
into their ſociety, believing that each individual was 
already ftamped with a much ſuperior character, 
by means of divine illumination. At their meet- 
ings, every perſon who felt the inward motion was 
qualified to preach and to teach: even women were 
conſidered as proper vehicles to convey the dictates 

of the holy ſpirit: ſometimes many perſons were 


moved 
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moved to ſpeak at once : ſometimes the whole 
congregation was ſilent, They refined likewiſe in 
their morals, They preached up univerſal peace 
and forbearance, and conſequently inveighed againſt 
war and the arm of fleſh, A. quaker being aſked 
for his cloak, gave his coat alſo; when ſmote upon 
the cheek; he held up the other: no conſideration 
would induce him to ſwear, even to the truth, in 
any court of judicature : nor if he dealt in merchan- 
dize, would he demand for his wares more than 
the preciſe ſum which he was reſolved to have, 
The zeal of the quakers was often too hard for 
their diſcretion, and they played a thouſand extra- 
vagant pranks that ſavoured more of lunacy than 
of religion. They broke into churches; and diſ- 
turbed the public worſhip, by railing at the mi- 
niſter, and reproaching the congregation. The 
ſpirit moved thein to revile all perſons that did not 
adopt their doctrines and principles. They held 
forth in churches, ſtreets, and courts of judicature, 
undervaluing worſhip, buſineſs, and proceedings 
at law: they uttered blaſphemies, and ſeduced 

zealots from the army. A female quaker went 

ſtark naked into a church where Oliver Cromwell 
aſſiſted at divine ſervice, and ſaid ſhe was moved 

by the ſpirit to appear as 4 /{g# to the people. A 

great number of them fancied the revolution of all 
things was begun, and threw away their cloaths, 
with the reſt of their ſuperfluities, - Such irregula- 
rities could not fail to attract the notice of the civil 
power. They were ſometimes confined to mad- 
houſes; ſometimes ſent to priſon; _ many were 
ſeourged in public, and a few ſet in the pillory. All 
theſe ſeverities they bore with ſuch patience, that 
they were believed to be ſupported by ſupernatural 
aſſiſtance. James Naylor fancied himſelf Chriſt, 
the Saviour of the world, and pretended to work 
miracles. He attempted to raiſe a perſon from 
Es, = f 888 ens 
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the dead : he entered Briſtol mounted on a horſe, 
while his diſciples ſpread their garments before him, 
.crying Hoſanna to the higheſt ! holy, holy, holy, 
is the Lord God of ſabaoth: when apprehended as 
a blaſphemer and impoſtor, and brought before the 
civil magiſtrate, he would make no other anſwer 
to the queſtions that were put to him, but thou 
haſt ſaid it.“ The behaviour of this frantic en- 
thuſiaſt attracted the attention of the parliament, 
which, after ten days ſpent in debates and enquiries 
about him, condemned him to be ſet in the pillory, 
to be ſcourged, burned in the face, and have his 
tongue bored through with a red hot iron. All 
3 verities he bore with patience, and even a 
kind of triumph: but when he was committed to 
the houſe of correction, debarred all communica- 
tion with his diſciples, kept to hard labour, and 
fed with bread and water, his illuſions diſſipated: 
he found himſelf no more than an ordinary man, 
and, being ſet at liberty, reticed quietly to his 
former occupation. The quakers of England have 
formed themſelves into a body, governed by cer- 
tain regulations, and are, perhaps, more united 
than any other ſociety, whether civil or religious, 
in all chriſtendom. They hold ſtated aſſemblies 
monthly and quarterly in London, and other great 
towns, Where they likewiſe have meetings for their 
_ worſhip... All the different branches of this ſociety 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and the plantations, cor- 
reſpond together by regular communications: they 
encourage and ſupport one another in refuſing the 
pay ment of tythes, which they account an abomi- 
nation; they even cenſure and excommunicate the 
back · ſliding brethren, and keep exact regiſters of 
all their tranſactions. This ſect has not been em- 
braced by any perſons of diſtinction, except Wil- 
ſiam Penn, who ſettled the province of Penſylva- 
nia, and founded the flouriſhing. city of Phila- 
JJ,. BO). "8 
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The att of England is Siſtingwiſica by the 
9 titles of "George; by the grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, king, defender of 


j 
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ne in i North America, and Robert mies 


of Urie, a gentleman of North Britain, who not 


only eſpouſed, but defended their principles, in a 
celebrated performance, called Barclay; Apclogy, ' 
which he dedicated to king Charles II. The 
12 are generally employed in trade and manu- 
acture, in which they have been found ſo quiet 
and inoffenſive, and by their remarkable induſtry 
ſo beneficial to the commonwealth, that the go- 
vernment hath thought proper not only to indulge 
them with a toleration in point of religion; but 
likewiſe to accept of their ſimple affirmation, in- 
ſtead of oath, as ſufficient r in any" court 
of N N . 


' L328 71 ; FT. 
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the faith. He ſtiles himſelf king of France from 


an antient claim which his predeceſſors had to that 
Kkeingdom, of which lie poſſeſſes nothing at preſent 
- but three or four inconſiderable iſlands on the coaſt 
ef Normandy. The title, defender of the faith 
Mas an antient appellation given to the kings of 
England; but more particularly confirmed by 
8 the NX. 7% Henry VIII. in conſequence of a boo 
Wtitten by this pringe againſt Luther, in defenee 
of the ſeven ſacraments. "The title was aber ds 
continued by act of parliament. The king of 
England is ſupreme denk of the church, and chief 
de, pes of the kingdom. He has the ſupreme _. -  - 


'risht-of patronage, paramount over all the eccleſi- 


8 'aſtical" benefices in England: he is the N 
civil judge, and the fountain from which all juſtice 


is derived. His perſon i is accounted ſo ſacred, that 
The Jaws of England bave fixed the penalty of bi gh 
Vor. II. n e treaſon 
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treaſon even upon thoſe who imagine or intend only 
the death of their ſovereign; though, in all other 
capital caſes, an Engliſhman cannot be puniſned 


with death, unleſs an act follows the intention. 


Nay, an ideot or lunatic, whom as a: perſon nn 


tcompos mentis, the law holds incapable of commit- 


ting felony, or any other ſpecies of treaſon, is 


> puniſhed with death as a traitor, if he either kills, 


or attempts to kill the king of England. The ſame 
penalty is inflicted upon thoſe who kill certain offi- 


cers of the crown, or any of the king's judges ex- 
ecuting their office, as well as upon thoſe who coun- 


terfeit the king's ſeal.or his monies, becauſe by all 
theſe his perſon is repreſented. The king of Eng- 
land promiſes on oath, at his coronation, to pre- 


' ſerve the rights and privileges of the church and 


clergy, the royal prerogatives belonging to the 
crown, the laws and cuſtoms of the realm; to do 


his ſubjects, who kneel when they preſent their ad- 
dreſſes to him; at all times. he is ferycd: upon the 
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AY and all perſons, whatever, ſtand waiting with 
heads uncovered in his preſence. ' - 

The royal ſtate of his Britannic majeſty is ſup- 
ported by a great number of extraordinary ceremo- 
nies and appointments. Over and above the oeco- 
nomy of his houſhold, which is in all reſpects ſuit- 
able to the grandeur of a great monarch, the pro- 

viſion made for the immediate defence of his per- 

fon is equally magnificent and effectual. The 
palace and its precincts are defended by detachments 
from a body of foot guards, conſiſting of ſeven 


battalions quartered in the neighbourhood, who 


take their turns in this honourable department of 
duty. They are fine ſhewy troops, always freſh 

in their cloathing, neat and clean in every article of 
| dreſs, arms, and accoutrements ; and every regiment 


is provided with an excellent band of muſick, which 


plays every morning when the guard is relieved at 


the palace. The horſe- guards, otherwiſe knowu 


by the name of the life · guards, conſiſt of ſeven 


hundred and twenty-four horſemen, divided into 


two troops, and each of theſe ſubdivided into four 
quadrons. They are well mounted and accoutred, 


and eee in ſcarlet, adorned with gold lace. 


Two ſquadrons with trumpets mount guard one 
day in ſix, and are relieved in their turns. They 
attend the king in detachments whereſoe ver he 


| goes, and parties are detached from the, uard to 
po oy their attendance on the prince of Wales. 


hen his majeſty walks on foot, one of the cap- 
tains attends. next to his perſon, carrying in his hand 


an ebony ſtaff or truncheon, headed with gold, and 


engraved with hig majeſty's cypher and crown. An- 
other commiſſioned officer follows the captain, that 
he may relieve him occaſionally, with an ebony 
ſtaff, having a ſilver head; and two inferior bri- 
gadiers likewiſe attend with ebony ſtaves, at a 
_ diſtance. There are alſo two troops of gre- 
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nadier horſe- guards, Who have their own diſtinct 
officers, and are cloathed in a different manner 
from the life-guards,. with which, however, they 
mount guard by diviſions. They perform duty on 
foot, in attending the king when he walks abroad, 
and always march with great detachments. 

Over and above theſe external guards of horſe 
and foot, there is a military government maintain- 
ed within. the King's houſe, above as well as below. 
There is a band of forty gentlemen penſioners, one 
half of whom are always 1 upon duty in the preſence 
chamber, where they receive the king when he 
comes forth from his privy-lodgings. They at- 
tend his perſon to and from the chapel royal, as 
well as at all great ſolemnities, coronations, St. 
George's feaſt, when he goes to parliament, and 
when he gives. public audience to ambaſſadors. 
They are richly cloathed in ſcarlet trimmed with 
broad gold lace, are commanded by a captain, 
who is generally a nobleman of the firſt rank, un- 
der whom there is a lieutenant and ſtandard-bearer. 
This penſion was originally intended for a mainte- 


nance to decayed gentlemen; but now it is ſold like 


any other ſine-· cure to the beſt bidder. Their 
arms were gilt pole- axes, except in time of war, 
when they appeared on horſeback, armed like cui- 
raſſiers, with ſwords. and piſtols, | At preſent, they 
wear ſwords only. 

Beſides the Neal Rag there is another guard of 
one hundred yeomen, who attend in the firſt room 
above ſtairs, .called the guard-chamber. They are 
choſen for their large and portly ſtature, cloathed 
in long ſcarlet coats, richly guarded with black 
velvet, and adorned with badges of embroidery, 
both before and behind. Inſtead of hats, they wear 
broad crowned caps of black velvet, decked with 
ribbons of the king's colour. Their arms are long 
paris and ſwords: ey. are commanded. by 
exempts. 
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exempts. They have an allowance of wages and 
diet; and their duty is to attend the king's perſon 
at home and abroad, thirty-ſix waiting by day, and 
eighteen watching by night. Thele places can 
hardly be called military, as they are generally ſold 
to perſons who never carried arms in the ſervice; 


ſo that they are kept, not ſo much for uſe, as for 


R ooo i <.. 
The royal atchievement, borne by the reigning 
family, is thus marſhalled, quarterly, ia ths firſt 
grand quarter Mars, three lions paſſant- guardant 
in pale, Sol, the imperial enſigns of England: 
theſe are impaled with the royal arms of Scotland, 
conſiſting of Sol, a lion rampant within a double 
treſſure flowered and counterflowered, with fleurs 
delis, Mars. The ſecond quarter contains the arms 
of France, namely, Jupiter, three fleurs de lis, 
Sol. The third, for Ireland, exhibits Jupiter, an 
harp, Sol, ſtringed, Luna. In the fourth grand 
quarter is repreſented his preſent majeſty's own . 
coat of arms, being Mars, two lions paſſant-guar- 
dant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with Lunen- 
burgh, giving Sol, ſemeẽ of hearts, proper, a 
lion rampant, Jupiter, having for antient Saxony, 
Mars, an horſe current, Luna, grafted in baſe; 
and in a ſhield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem, or, a 
crown of Charlemagne ; the whole ſurrounded with 
a garter, as ſovereign of that order. Above the 
helmet, as the emblem of ſovereign juriſdiction, is 
an imperial crown; the creſt, a lion paſlant-guardant 
crowned with the like: the ſupporters, a lion 
rampant-guardant, Sol, crowned as the former; 
and an unicorn, Luna, gorged with a crown, and 
chained. The royal motto is, Dieu et mon droit, 
implying that the king of England holds his crown 
of God only. The table of the compartment is 
adorned with the roſe and thiſtle intermingled, ag - 
the emblem of the union of England and Scotland. 
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The eldeſt ſon of the king of England is born 
duke of Cornwall, and afterwards created prince of 
Wales, with letters- patent, by which the ſaid 
principality is granted to him and his heirs, kings 
of England. He bears the king's arms, with the 
addition of a label of three points, charged with 
nine torteaux; his device being a coronet beautified 
with three oſtrich feathers, inſcribed Ich dien, ſigni- 
fying in the German language, I ſerve : this de- 
vice was borne at the battle of Creſci by John, the 
blind king of Bohemia, who ſerved as a volunteer 
in the French army, and was ſlain fighting hand to 
hand with Edward the Black Prince. The prince 
of Wales enjoys certain privileges that no other ſub- 
ject can claim. The perſon who imagines his 
1 death, or violates his wife, is deemed guilty of 
in, high treaſon. . The prince is preſumed to be of age 
4 as ſoon as born, and may, on the day of his birth, | 
ſue for the livery of the dukedom of Cornwall; and 
he may qualify any number of chaplains. What 
he receives annually from the dutchy of Cornwall, 
does not exceed fourteen thouſand pounds: but 
the revenue of the late prince of Wales, as eſtabliſh- 
ed by act of parliament, amounted to one hundred 
- thouſand pounds, clear of all deductions. The 
younger ſons of the king are not born, but created 
_ dukes or earls ; yet they are by birth counſellors of 
ſtate : and all the children of the king are ad- 
dreſſed with the title of royal highheſs. The 
daughters are ſtiled princeſſes, and it is deemed 
| high treaſon to violate the eldeſt unmarried. 


| 5 GREAT Orriceny of the Crown, 


Next to the king and princes of the blood, we 
ſhall deſcribe the great officers of the crown, of 
whom there are nine ranks, the high-ſteward, lord 
high chancellor, lord treaſurer, lord preſident, lord 
1 | _ pnivy- 
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privy- ſeal, | lord chamberlain, conſtable, 7 earl mar- 
ſhal, and lord high admiral, Antiently the higheſt 
office in England, under the king, was that of 
lord high- ſteward, fo called from the Saxon words 
ſtede and ward locum tenens, properly. ſpeaking, a 
viceroy. The law ſtiled him, Magnus Angliæ Se- 
neſcballus, and his power was ſo exorbitant, that it 
is not now truſted in the hands of any ſubje&t. A. 1 
ſteward, however, is created occaſionally, pro bac  * 
vice, to officiate at a coronation, and preſide at the | 
trial of peers for treaſon or felony. During his 
ſtewardſhip, he bears in his hand a white ſtaff, - 
which, when the trial is determined, he breaks, — 
and, ſo his office ends. The office of the lord 
chancellor we have already deſcribed in our account 
of the courts. of judicature; the name cantellarius 
is derived from one part of his office, tliat is the 
power he has to cancel what he thinks amiſs, in 
any patent, commiſſion, or warrant, ſent from the 
king to be ſealed with the great ſeal. The words 
to be cancelled, he expunges by drawing croſs 
| lines aver them, like lattices, called in Latin, can- it. 
celli ; or elſe he acquired this appellation by ſitting 1 
antiently intra cantelles, within fuch a partition as 1 
now ſeparates the church from the chancel. The 
ſealary of this great poſt amounts to above ſeven 
thouſand pounds a year; but of late, it has been 
cuſtomary for perſons who accept the office, to re- 
ceive a large ſum from the cron when firſt appoint- 
ed, together with tlie ſettlement of a yearly pen- 
ſion of four or five thouſand pounds, to commence 
when: they are diſmiſſed; from this high, ſtation. 
The lord chancellor and the lord keeper are the 
ſame in authotity, power, and precedence: yet 
there is a difference between them in the creation. 
The kecper is created by the king's delivering the 
t ſeal into his hands, and his raking the bath; 
but che lord chancellor hath d patent beſides. A 
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lord keeper is created only during the vacation of 
the chancellorſhip, to perform the functions of this 
office. The lord treaſurer was veſted with his of- 
fice by receiving a white ſtaff from the king, and 
held it durante bene placito regis; but ſince the ac- 
ceſſion of the preſent. royal family, the office hath 
been put in commiſſion,” and the buſineſs of the 
revenue managed by commiſſioners, called lords 
of the treaſury. The fourth great officer of ſtate is 
the lord preſident of the king's privy council, created 
by letters · patent under the great ſeal, during his 
majeſty's pleaſure. He attends upon the King, 
to propoſe matters at the council table; and to re- 
| = the tranſactions of the council to his majeſty. 
Next to the preſident is the lord privy- ſeal, a privy 
counſellor, ex © officio, through whoſe hands all 


VVV 


this gfffcer. He is intitlect to livery and lodging 
in the kings court, to certain fees from the pre- 
lates, hen they de ne by 
n k a 8 ä 
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as well as from all the peers of the realm, at their 
ereation. At the ceremony of a coronation he re- 
ceives forty ells of crimſon velvet for his own robes; 
and after he hath apparelled the king for this oc- 
caſion, he takes for his fees, the bed and furni- 
ture of the bed chamber, together with all his 
majeſty's night- apparel. He carries at the cere-' 
mony the coat, gloves, and linnen, the ſword and 
{cabbard, the gold to be offered by the king, with 
the robe Toyal and crown: he attires his 7 
in the royal robes, and ſerves him that day, 
fore and after dinner, with water, Wal Hp 
baſon and towel for his fees, The lord chamber- 
lain ſuperintends all the officers of the 8 
houſhold, above ſtairs, except the precinct of t 


king' s bed. chamber; as alſo all the officers of the 


wardrobe at all his majeſty” s houſes,” the ſerjeants 
at arms, phyſicians, furgeons, apothecaries, and 
chaplains : all, or moſt of theſe places, and many 


others, are in his gift, and he'en wy 0 a ſalary of 
C 


twelve hundred pounds. The office of lord hight 


conſtable of Ea land has been thought too 


powerful for any ſubject; and therefore d ed, 
— t upon certain occaſions, when-a lore high 
nſtable is created* pro illa vice. He affi ted 50 
1 the coronation, prefided at all ſolemn trials by 
combat, which are now diſuſed; ſhared the power 
and juriſdiction of the earl- marſhal, of whom he 
took place. The poſt of earl- marſnal is a military 
 bffice® like that of the conftable;. and has on 
long hereditary in the houſe of Norfolk. He too 
cognizanee of all matters of war and arms, alte 
by the kings at arms and heralds, who ſit in theta 
proper habits, in the college of Heralds, which is 


called a court of chivalry; He marſhals the cere- 


mony at the proclamation and coronation of kin 


their matriages, funerals, interviews, and ſti. 


miley | Ke. He N the court of the * 
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1 cognizance . of all offences commirted within 
yerge of his maj oy 8 palace: but now it is 
| kept i in the name of the lord. ſteward of the king 8 
Me +08 his power, in other reſpects, is al- 
molt abroggted. The laſt great officer of the 
ccrn of . gland. the lord-high · admiral, com- 
mander in chief ofthe Britiſh, BABE. 9 whom was 


committed the whole: governm 3 — marine, 
75 veſted with a power to hae oven 2 a8 well 
0 „ ee 5 in 

e aclmiralty: che office is now put into 


miſſion, and the commiſſioners are {tiled lords 
Ws dei wag They take co cognizance of every 
N thing relating to the ſea, and to them is ſubſervient 
che pavy-boarg, 'vidtualling-office, and all che 
commiſſioners of the dock- yards in England. 
Excluſive of the great officers of ftate, are "IA 
appointed for the civil. government of the king's 
court. The chief of theſe is lord ſteward of the 
king's houſhold, who carries a white ſtaff in the 
king's preſence; attends his majeſty's perſon; at 
2 beginning of parliament adminiſters the oaths 
cf allegiance and ſupremacy to all the members of 
the: houle - of commons; adjuſts the parliamentary 
expences z and is veſted with authority over all: the 
officers and ſervants of the id s houſe, arg 
thoſe belonging to the chapel, bedchamber,, an 
table. The next is he lord chamberlain, mow 
atfice both in the tate and in the houſhold we have 
- ready explained, The rnd great officer of the 
king's court, is che maſter of the. horſe, antiently 
on by, che e of comes ſtabul, or conſtable. 
ſuperintends the king's ſtabie and ſtuds; rakes 
charge of all the revenues and lands appropriated 
for the maintenance of the king's horſesz exerciſes 
authority over all equerries and pages, footmen. 
grooms,.: farrieys, agd all ſervants and tradeſmen 
Sr king's tables; l any ſolewn.co 


valcade, 
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Voalcade, he rides behind the king, Refi a led 
horſe of ſtate, and generally accompanies his ma- 
jeſty in the coach of ſtate, when he goes to the up- 


- houſe of parliament. All the ſervants of his 


majeſty's houſhold are ſubordinate to theſe three 
principal officers. oo Ls pkg A 
and every new meaſure of the adminiſtration, pro- 
poſed and planned in the privy- council, conſiſti 

of thoſe noblemen and others, whom the King 
pleaſes to chooſe for their rank and fortune, wiſ- 
dom, knowledge, and integrity, in order to con- 


The civil government of . r is regulated, 


ſult and deliberate with them, upon all affairs of 


conſequence relating to the government: they like- 
wiſe ſit as a court of judicature, to determine ap- 


peals from Ireland and the plantations. They con- 


tinue in this honourable office during the king's 


leaſure: when ſummoned, they attend his ma- 


jeſty at council-board, and fit in their order bare- 


headed, when the king prefides. At all debates, | 


the loweſt delivers his opinion firſt ; and the ſove- 


reign at laſt, by declaring his judgment, determines 


the matter of debate. A privy-counſellor, though a 


gentleman only, takes precedence of all ge and 
younger ſons of barons, and his perſon is held ſa- 
. cred. He takes an cath to adviſe the king truly, 


. juſtly, and evenly, to the beſt of his power and dif- 


cretion, and to keep ſecret his majeſty's counſel. 


A council is ſeldom or never held, except when 


one of the ſecretaries of ſtate is preſent. Theſe two 


* officers, tiled principal ſecretaries of ſtate, are 
in effect the prime miniſters of England. They 


| Preſent: petitions and requeſts to. the crown, 
and make diſpatches according to his majeſty's 
_ anſwers and directions. They manage a correſ- 


pondence with all parts of the Britiſh dominions, 


; There is a third ſecretary lately appointed for the affairs 


of the colonies. 
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in order to. carry on the adminiſtration. of the inte. 


- rior government. They diſpatch, inſtructions to 


ambaſſadors reſident in foreign countries, as well 
as to generals employed in expeditions abroad; and 


all the returns of negociations and intelligence are 


made to the ſecretaries of ſtate, one of whom is ge- 
nerally the perſon choſen by the king to manage 


and dire& the machine of government. With re- 


ſpect to the buſineſs tranſacted, each has his own 
ſeparate office and department: with reſpect to 
their appointments, each ſecretary enjoys a ſalary 


of two thouſand. pounds, together with board 
wages, and lodgings in the king's palace, for the 


accommodation of him and his attendants. 

Every regulation, with reſpe& to the army, is 
managed by the ſecretary at war, who. is an officer 
of great truſt, enjoys conſiderable appointments, 
and keeps his office at Whitehall. Independent of 


this, however, are the board of ordnance, and the 


office of paymaſter-general, who receives and iſſues 
money for the payment of the ſorces. | 


Ali commercial matters, together with. matters 
relating to the improvement of the colonies, are 
examined and diſcuſſed at the board of trade, con- 


ſiſting of lords com miſſioners for trade and planta- 


tions, appointed by the king. There are, beſides, 


a variety of inferior boards, eſtabliſhed for the ma- 
nagement of the revenue and other articles of na- 


tional oeconomy, of which we cannot pretend to 


give a minute detail: ſuch are the poſt- office, ex- 
ciſe, cuſtoms, and ſtamp-offices, _ 


NoBiLiTy. 


he nobility of England are numerous and 


wealthy ; and enjoy many honourable privileges: 
but they poſſeſs no power which could be incom- 
patible with the rights and liberties of their fellow- 


 tubjefts. "The majority of them live with great 


magnificence, 
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magnificence, eſpecially at their country- ſeats, 
vhſch are indeed elegant palaces, adorned with fine 
gardens, ponds, parks, and plantations. - No 
country in Chriſtendom can produce ſuch a number 


of noblemen living in all the pomp of affluence, 


and all the joy of independence, ſecured by the 
law from the arm of arbitrary power, and, in their 
turn, diſabled by the law from exerciſing the rod 
of oppreſſion. They are diſtinguiſhed by the dif- 


ferent titles of duke, marquis, earl, viſcount, and 


baron; and, according to theſe degrees, take prece- 
dency of one another: but they are all equally 
peers of England, created by patent, and as barons 
fit in the houſe of lords, which is the ſupreme court 


of judicature in the kingdom. Some of the pri-. 
vileges of the peers it may not be amiſs to ſpecify. . 


A peer is the king's hereditary counſellor ; his per- 
ſon is ſacred from arreſt, except in caſe of treaſon, 


felony, breach of the peace, condemnation in par- 


liament, or contempt of the king. In theſe caſes he 
cannot be tried but by a jury of peers : he cannot 
be impanneled on any jury of inqueſt: he cannot 


be bound to his good behaviour, nor obliged 'to 


ſwear in a court of juſtice ; but only to declare up- 
on his honour. In caſe of Jawful abſence, he 
can conſtitute a proxy to vote for him in parlia- 
ment; a privilege which no commoner enjoys. 
He is exempted from all attendance at ſheriff*s turns 
and leets, where other ſubjects are obliged to take 
the oath of allegiance ; as alſo from joining the 
poſſe comitatus, when it is raiſed by the ſheriff to ſup- 
preſs routs and riots, He cannot be outlawed in 
any civil action, nor preſſed to death as a commoner, 


when mute upon his trial; and when condemned 


do die, be is indulged with the honour of decapi- 


tation. The houſe of a peer, in caſe of a ſearch 
for prohibited books, cannot be entered by the of- 


ficers of juſtice, without a warrant under the King's 
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dun hand, ſigned. by ſix members of the privy. 


council, four of whom muſt be peers of the realm. 
A peer cannot be aſſeſſed towards a ſtanding mi- 
litia, but by ſix more of his own quality. He has 
the privilege of qualifying a certain number of 
chaplains, who, after a diſpenſation from the atch- 
biſhop, ratified under the great ſeal of England, 
may hold plurality of benefices within ſuch a dif- 
tarice, with cure of fouls : finally, his character is 


_ peculiarly guarded from ſlander and abuſe, by 2 


ſtatute called ſcandalum magnatum. The ſons of 


- nobility enjoy certain titles by curteſy, according 
to the rank of their fathers 5 but the law-ranks | 


them among the commons of England. Thus the 


eldeſt ſon of a duke is denominated marquis or 


earl, and the younger ſons are ſaluted by the ap- 
pellation of my lord. The firſt ſon of a marquis 


or earl is denominated lord of ſome barony be- 


longing to his father; and his brothers are like - 
wiſe addreſſed by the title of lord John, or lord 


Milliam: the ſiſters enjoy the honourable title of 
lady in the ſame manner. But this courteſy is not 


extended to the younger children of viſcounts and 
baronets. FFF. 4 TH ir 


Kxronrs, Esquizzs, and Yzomen. We 
Thbe next claſs or order of perſons, after the ba- 


rons, are the baronets of England, ſo called as an 


inferior kind of barons, in Latin Baronuli, barun- 
culi, and baronetti, conſtituted in the room of the 


old vavaſours, to hold a middle place between the 


parliamentary barons and the different orders of 
nights. They were created by James I. who be- 


ſtowed this hereditary honour as an encouragement 
to thoſe of his ſubjects who aſſiſted in the reduction 


of the province of Ulſter in Ireland. No perſon 


could be admitted into thus order, unleſs he was a 


gentleman 


1 5 


gentleman by blood, of unblemiſhed/ morals, and 
poſſeſſed a yearly revenue of one thouſand pounds in 


lands, and the expreſs condition of his admiſſion 
was, that he ſhould maintain thirty ſoldiers for 
three years, on the military eſtabliſhment of Ire- 
land. As an armorial badge of diſtinction, he 
wears in a canton of his eſcutcheon, a bloody hand, 


as the arms of Ulſter, The number of baronets 


was at firſt reſtricted to two hundred 4 but now it 
is inlarged without limitation. The title of baronet 


is eonferred by patent under the great ſeal, and de- 


ſcends to heirs male: like other knights, he is diſ- 


tinguiſhed by the appellative Sir prefixed: to his 


chriſtian name, in ſpeaking and writing. He takes 
precedence of all other Knights, except thoſe of 
the Garter, and bannerets created in the field of 
battle. He is intitled to an honourable place in 


the king's army, fear the royal ſtandard; and his 


eldeſt ſon, by virtue of a peculiar privilege, when 
of age, has a right to the honour of knighthood 
whenever it ſhall be demanded. The wives of ba- 
ronets are ladies, and take place before the wives of 
, aff eee 0050 2 jo Sni 20 

Excluſive of baronets, there are three orders of 
knighthood in Great Britain, namely, thoſe of the 


George, or the Garter, is one of the moſt antient 
and honourable inſtitutions of lay knights, now ex- 


tant. It was founded by king: Edward III. that 


warlike monarch, who held the kings of France 
and Scotland priſoners at one time in England. 
The order of the Garter is a college or corporation, 
confiſting of the ſovereign and twenty five com- 
- panions, called knights of the Garter; of a dean, 
canons, petit canons, vergers, and other inferior 
_. officers, and of twenty-ſix poor knights, who re · 
_ ccive- their maintenance-from the college as a re- 
ward for military ſervice, and in conſideration: of 


. _ 
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the prayers they put up for the ſovereign and the 
twenty-five” companions. The intention of this 
charity, however, is now perverted; and this al- 
lowance beſtowed upon ſuperannuated butlers and 
ſerving- men. There are other officers. belonging to 
the order of the Garter, which is dedicated to St. 
George, the tutelar ſaint and patron of England; 
ſuch as that of prelate of the Garter, annexed to the 
biſhopric of Wincheſter; the chancellorſhip, veſted 
in the biſhop of Saliſbury ; and the regiſtry; be- 
longing to the dean of Windſor. There is a prin- : 
cipal king at arms called Garter, whoſe province 
it is to marſhal the ſolemnities at feaſts and inſtalla- 
tions: finally, the uſher of the black rod, is like- 
wiſe uſher of the Garter. The ſeat of the order is 
in the caſtle of Windſor, conſiſting of the chapter - 
houſe, the hall, and chapel of St. George. A 
Eknight of this order is diſtinguiſhed by a blue gar- 
ter with a gold buckle, worn on the left leg, and 
inſcribed honi ſoit qui mal y penſe; ſignifying, ſhame 
to bim who puts a bad conſiruttion on this order; by 
an embroidered filver ſtar: on the left breaſt; and 
the picture of St. George, enamelled upon gold, 
and beſet with diamonds, hanging at the end of a 
broad blue ribbon, that croſſes the body from the 
left ſnoulder. The greateſt monarchs of Chriſten- 
dom have been members of this inſtitution. 
Tube order of the Bath was firſt inſtituted by king 
Henry IV. and took their denomination from bath- 
ing on the eve of their admiſſion. The order, 
which had grown obſolete, was revived by king 
George the Firſt, in the year 1725, when eighteen 
noblemen and as many commoners were inſtalled 
- knights of the Bath with great ceremony at Weſt⸗ 
minſter. Their number, is limited to forty-ſix; 
and they are diſtinguiſned by a ſtar on the breaſt; 
and a broad red ribbon worn like a belt over the 
F uiii wot u 
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The order of the Thiſtle we have already de- 
ſcribed as a Scottiſh inſtitution, Knights bannerets, 
or -quites vexilliferi, never made but in the field of 
battle: there are none in England. Knights ba- 
chelors, or equites aurati, ſo called from their gilt 
_ ſpurs, were antiently gentlemen who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their valour, and the honour was in 
very high efteem ; but the original inſtitution be- 
ing perverted, it is now conferred indiſcriminately 
upon gownſmen, burghers, and phylicians, by” 
the king's lightly touching them on the right 
ſhoulder with a drawn ſword : accordingly, the 
title has loſt much of its former dignity,  / 
All the gentlemen of England, not diſtinguiſhed 

by nobility or knighthood, are comprehended un- 
der the general denomination of eſquires, or armi- 
geri, the title formerly given to thoſe among the 
gentry who acted as armour-bearers.in war, to the 
prince and prime nobility. Though the right of 
this title is limited to perſons of a certain rank, ſuch 
as the ſons of barons, and gentlemen whoſe anceſ- 
tors have been always free and borne a coat of arms; 
mayors of towns, counſellors at law, bachelors of 
divinity, law, or phyſic yet it is indiſcriminately 
given to all thoſe who maintain the appearance of 
gentlemen. i Cs „„ 
The higheſt order of plebeians are the freeholders, 
called yeomen, from the Saxon word gemani, Which 
ſignifies common. Theſe are the huſbandmen and 
farmers, who hold lands and tenements inheritable 
by a perpetual right ro them and thejr heirs for 
ever. They are numerous and wealthy, and when 
their ſubſtance increaſes to acertain proportion, they 
may whenever they pleaſe aſcend into the rank of 


gentlemen. Beſides theſe freeholders, there is a 


great number of copyholders, who poſſeſs lands 

within certain manours, by copy of court-roll be- 
longing to theſe manours. They enjoy jus perpe- 
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tnuum and utile dominium, though not allodium and 
directum dominium; indeed, this laſt is veſted in no 
| Perſon but the ſovereign. OED „„ 
The next claſs of the people are merchants and 
traders, greatly and deſervedly reſpected in Eng- 


land, on account of their riches as well as their 


profeſſion, which contributes ſo much to the wealth 
and power of the nation. The buſineſs of a mer- 
chant is accounted ſo honourable in England, that 
the younger ſons of the beſt families engage in 
commerce. Inferior to this degree is that of the 
tradeſmen, including ſhopkeepers and handicraftſ- 
men; and the rs members of the community, 


are the hired ſervants and day-labourers, who ſub- 


fiſt by the daily wages they receive from their em- 
_ ployers. 0 5 


CusToms reſpecting the Woux u and CHILDpREN 
oP | MG ENGLAND. ii 

A woman in England, as ſoon as married, is 
with all her moveables, at the will and diſpoſition 
of het huſband ; nor can ſhe alienate any thing 
without. his conſent : her neceſſary. apparel is not 
her own property; and if ſhe has any tenure, ſhe ' 


— 


holds it in capite, that is, of and by her huſband, 


who is deemed the head or caput mulieris; nay, at 
the death of the huſband, all the perſonal chattels 
ſhe poſſeſſed at marriage, deſcend to his executor or 
adminiſtrator. She can make no contract without 
her huſband's conſent, nor reply without him, in 
matters of law. On the other hand, he muſt pay 
the debts which ſhe has, contracted ; and if ſhe 
ſhould injure any perſon by her tongue or treſpaſs, 
he will be obliged to make ſatisfaction. The wife 
enjoys many other privileges, which are not granted 
to them in other countries. She cannot be arreſted 
for debt during the life of her huſband, If ſhe is 
Sr 12h | delivered 
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delivered of a child, though her huſband has been 


abſent from her ſeveral years; yet if he reſided in- 
ter quatuor maria, that is, within the ifland- of 
Grear Britain, he is obliged to. father the child, 


which will ſucceed to his eſtate as if lawfully be- Io 


- gotten. If ſhe brings forth a child begotten before 
marriage, by a former huſband, or any other per- 


ſon, this child being born after the laſt marriage, 


becomes the heir at law to the huſband, though he 
is not the natural father. The wife, having no 
jointure ſettled upon her before marriage, may, at 


her huſband's death, challenge the third part of his 
yearly rents in land, for hen life. Women are en- 


nobled by deſcent as well as by creation. They are, 


in the eye of the law, peers of the realm, tried as 
ſuch by their peers, and though they do not fit in 


parliament, enjoy all the privileges attached to the 


male nobility. Noble women married to plebeians, 


retain their nobility; and all women married to 


| pers, are ennobled by their marriage: but the 
wife's dignity cannot, like her 


goods and chattels, 
be conveyed to the huſband. | 


The authority of fathers is fo abſolute in Eng- 


land, that they may give away their unemailed eſ- 


tates from their own children, or bequeath. their - 


fortunes to any- one child, in preference to all the 
reſt. A youth of fourteen may chooſe his guardian, 
and conſent to marriage; at twenty-one he is at 
age to make any contract, deed, or will, and to fit 


in parliament. A girl at twelve is capable of giv- 


ing her conſent to matrimony, and that conſent 


ſhall be binding: at the age of twenty-one, ſhe 


may contract or alienate her lands by will or other- 
wiſe. The eldeſt ſgn commonly inherits the landed 
eſtate, and the younger children are portioned 
from the goods and chattels; but in Kent and ſome 


Other places, the lands are by the cuſtom of Gavel 


Kind, equally divided among all. the ſons. In 


— 
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ſame manours, the youngeſt ſon inherits all the 
lands by a cuſtom called Burrough Engliſh. If 
there are no ſons, the eſtate is equally divided 
among the daughters; yet, in certain manours, 
ſuch as that of Bray, in. Berkſhire, the. eldeſt 
daughter ſucceeds, like the eldeſt ſon, to the whole 


Inheritance. 


PzorLE, their Pzrsons, ATTIRE, DisposIT10N, 
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The people of England are generally well ſized, 
well ſhaped, with good features regularly diſpoſed, 
fair, ſmooth ſkins, and florid complexions. Their 
eyes and hair commonly vary from a jet black, to 
A light cheſnut colour; light eyes and hair ſeldom 
occur, except among the Iriſh and Scots who ſettle 
in England, and their deſcendants. The defect 
that moſt commonly appears in the, perſons of the 
Engliſh is the decayed ſtate of their teeth, corrupted 

by the ſcurvy, which is endemial in this country. 
In other reſpects, the men are the moſt comely, and 


the women the moſt beautiful, that any kingdom 


of Europe can produce. The attire worn by 
faſhionable people of both ſexes is copied, like all 
. articles o rug. from the French. . 

men appear in flowered and plain velvets, 
3 — orrice: the ladies are arrayed in 
the moſt coſtly brocades, ſattin, and ſilks, adorned 
with the fineſt laces, and glittering with a profuſion 
of diamonds, The clergyman is diſtinguiſhed by 
his gown and caſſock, or a frock of dark grey cloth 
with plain linnen. The phyſician may be known 
by his formal air, his large tye-periwig, and ſword 
croſſing his poſteriors almoſt at right angles. The 
ſportſman affects the riding dreſs, conſiſting of a 
light frock with metal buttons, a laced hat and 
ſhort bob wig, ſhort jockey boots and buckſkin 


| 7 breeches. 
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breeches. The man of buſitieſs commonly wears 
a plain ſuit of ſuperfine cloth with excellent linnen: 
the quaker is always overſhadowed with a broad 


brimmed beaver uncocked, which he will not move 
upon any ceremony or occaſion whatſoever. - The 


tradeſmen, farmers, and labourers, are decently 
apparrelled. In a word, the people of England, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, are remarkably 
neat in their attire, and even the beggars are better 
clad, than the mendicants of any other country; 


nay, it muſt be owned that in point of cleanlineſs, 


the Engliſh excel all the nations in Evzppe. z 
The manners of the Egghtſh people vary in the 
different claſſes of which they are compoled, ac- 
cording to the difference of education and inter- 
courſe. Perſons of faſhion, after having ſtudied 
at the univerſity, commonly travel for improve- 
ment. They are magnificent in their dreſs, equi- 
page, dwelling, and manner of living; generally 
polite, hoſpitable, good-natured, and charitable z 


but not very remarkable far their liberality to the 


profeſſors of the poliſhed arts, even to thoſe Who 


.. 


have exhibited proofs of excellence and ingenuity, 


On the reverſe of their character, we likewiſe ob- 
ſerve a diſpoſition to gaming, riot, and exceſſive 


| Inſolence of pride, and a ſtrong propenſity to con- 


temptuous ridicule, diffuſed through the whole na- 

tion, from the higheſt peer to the loweſt chimney- 
ſweeper. Perhaps this is the genuine characteriſtic. 
of the Engliſh people: for it ſtrikes every fo-- 


reigner at his firſt arrival in England, and appears 


remarkably conſpicuous in the writings of the Eng- 


liſh authors. This contempt ſeems to ariſe-from a 
eompariſon of their own affluence with-the poverty 


of their neighbours z and were we allowed to fix 
the natural criterion of the Engliſ character, we 
ſhould call it bluntreſs :; a diſpoſition, which when 
inſpired by . and education, produces an 


aſtoniſhing 
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aſtoniſhing contempt of danger, and an admirable 
ſpirit of independence. Among the people of the 
middle rank, it makes its appearance in a diſa- 
greeable indifference, or more diſagreeable free- 
doms, and, with the vulgar, it often degenerates 
into meer brutality. An Engliſhman, unrefined 
by travel and communication, numbers among his 
privileges the right of ſpeaking his ſentiments on 
all occaſions without reſerve, even when incon- 
ſiſtent with the univerſal rules of good breeding 
and humanity : hence thoſe ſhocking reflections 
and reproaches, national and perſonal, which have 
often been productive of quarrels and homicide. 
An Engliſhman, however, is not naturally cruel, 
but rather mild and compaſſionate, and though 
extremely. iraſcible, eaſily, appeaſed by ſubmiſſion, 
He is neither - tenacious of reſentment, nor ad- 
dicted. to revenge; but compromiſes differences, 
and forgets injuries, eaſier and ſooner than the 
natives of ſome other countries could well ima- 
gine. The rich open their purſes freely to objects 
in diſtreſs, inſomuch that no people in the world 
(the proportion of their numbers being conſidered) 
contribute half as much as is collected in Eng- 
land for the relief of the poor; indeed, no other 
nation is ſo able to exert its charity; nor has any 

other people occaſion to exert it ſo much: for the 
ſums thus collected, are ſquandered away without 
economy, or proper regulation: fo; that the in- 
tention of the donors is defeated, and every corner 
of England ſwarms with vagabonds and beggars, 
although three millions ſterling are ſaid to be 
given annually for the maintenance of the poor, 
The Engliſh are naturally honeſt and unſuſpecting, 
conſequently liable to impoſition. This general 
confidence in mankind, added to a redundancy of 
wealth, and a mercantile diſpoſition, renders them 
very liberal of their purſes and their alt, ' 
HIGHS 1 . — 
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thoſe who can amuſe them with plauſible ſchemes 
of. turning their money ro good account. The 
Engliſh merchants are, beyond all others, famoys 
for their honourable dealings, as well as for their 
knowledge of trade and their extenſive commerce. 
The people, in general, are maſters of the diffe- 
rent profeſſions they exerciſe ;' their workmanſhip 
is neatly and elegantly finiſhed, far above any 
thing of the ſame fort in other countries; and 
though they are not-very remarkable for their diſ- 
coveries in the arts of handicraftſmen, they never 
failto make improvements on the inventions of 


their neighbours. The Engliſh are clear of ap- 


prehenſion, capable of intenſe application, and can 
_ purſue one point with perſeverance, undiſturbed 
by a variety or competition of ideas. Their con- 
verſation is extremely irregular, -though uſually 


ſenfible ; ſometimes dull and phlegmatic ; ſome- 
times ſolid, ingenious, and argumentative; ſome- 


times ſprightly, replete with wit and humour. 
Such variation will always be found in a people 
like the Engliſh, endued with ſenſibility, whoſe 


ſpirits are affected by the ſudden changes of an ir- 
regular climate: for the ſame reaſon, they will be 


as variable in their tempers, whimſical, capricious, 
and inconſtant. The Engliſh have been always 


equally famed for courage and ingenuity. Their 


ſoldiers are fearleſs in the day of battle, and have 

obtained a great number of ſignal victories, over 
the moſt powerful and warlike nations on the con- 
tinent; and their ſailors are canfeſſedly ſuperior 
to all the mariners-upon earth, in activity, ſkill, 
and intrepidity. . The whimſical diſpoſition of 
theſe iſlanders appears in very ſtrange ſingulari- 
ties; all of which, however,' feem to countenance 
and encourage an univerſal” levelling principle in 


favour of induſtry and commerce. A nobleman _ 
of the firſt quality and fortune may be ſeen in the 
phat TY character 
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character and garb of a coachman, mounted upon 
the box, and driving his own- carriage; nay, 
ſome of them have been known to drive the com- 

mon ſtage vehicle, that conveys paſſengers from 


one place to another. The lord mayor of Lon- 
don has been miſtaken for one of his own porters ; 


and nothing is more common than to ſee a man 


worth fifty thouſand pounds, dining for a ſhilling 


in a common cock's.ſhop. There is a great num- 
ber of originals, whoſe ſingularities break out in 


every occurrence of life; in their dreſs and addreſs, 


their way of living, their clubs, ſocieties, courtſhips, 
marriages, wills, legacies, funerals, letters, writings, 
and advertiſements. A nobleman thinks it no diſ- 
l to match with the loweſt of the people, 
nor does the public revolt at the alliance, provided 
it be cemented with a large ſum of money: perſons 


of the firſt faſhion have been known to marry Jews 


for wealth, and proſtitutes for affection, without in- 


curring the leaſt cenſure or diſgrace; and indeed 


every man is reſpected in proportion to the riches 
he poſſeſſeth, without the leaſt reſpect or retroſpect 


to birth or ſtation. It is not at all unuſual to ſce 


the huſband, in his apron and ſleeves, ſelling half 
a pound of dried figs below, while his wife keeps 
rout above, with all the ſtate of a counteſs. An 


Engliſhman, in buſineſs, is leſs liable than any 


other to be affected by a change of fortune. 
The ſhopkeeper, even after he has accumulated an 


opulent fortune, proceeds in his calling, and con- 


ee er his pooreſt euſtomer with the 
moſt obſequious addreſs. On the other hand, 


the merchant, who had lived in affluence, when 
ruined by loſſes in trade, and ſtripped of his all 


by a ſtatute of bankruptey, humbles his mind to 
his circumſtances, begins the world ane w with re- 
doubled ardour, and now bows, in his turn, to 


* 


thoſe of whom he exacted obeiſance before. 


AMUSE- 
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 AMvuSEMENTS and Divezs10ns. 


The diverſions and paſtimes of the Engliſh peo- 
ple may be divided into thoſe of the town, ard 
thoſe of the country; and again ſubdivided into 
| ſuch as are peculiar to the higher ranks of life, 
ſuch as are practiſed by the lower claſs of people, 
and ſuch as are common to both. The diverſions 
of the town are operas, ridottos, maſquerades, 
concerts of muſic, and card aſſemblies, for perſons 
of faſhion. The paſtimes of the country, peculiar 
to the ſame degree, are horſe-races, ſtag, . and 
hare hunting. A modern horſe- race is the rendez- 
vous of common ſharpers, who, in deſpite of in- 
famy, have found means to mingle with the qua- 
lity, and fleece them openly, by dint of conſpira- 
cies and fraudulent wagers. A ſpirit of gaming 
runs riot with ſuch violence at a horſe-race, that 
one would imagine all the ſpectators were actually 
poſſeſſed. Hunting is the ſport of country gen- 
tlemen; and thoſe whom the world diſtinguiſh by 
tho appellation of fox-hunters can attend to no 
other avocation. They ſeem to be infatuated with 
the diverſion. Their whole lives ate ſpent in fol- 
lowing the hounds, riding, leaping, and hollow- 
ing, as if they were mad, and after the chace, in 
carouſing and riot; ſo that they are become as 
| ſavage as the beaſts they purſue. -'The common 
people have likewiſe their town and country 
8 which they enjoy with —— eagerneſs. 
Among theſe we number cock- fig ng, -cudgel- - 
ing, wreſtling, duck-hunting, bowls; {kittles,” or 
nine-pins, archery, priſon-bars, eticket, ſhovel 
board, quoits, divers games of chance, anid'{pec- 
tacles of various kinds, ſuch as tumbling, Dal. 
lancing, vaulting, feats of legerdemain, bear 
and bull baiting, aſs races, collections of wild wn 
; | FO beaſts, — 
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| beaſts, muſic, dancing, drolls, puppet-ſhews, and 


ringing bells, a Gothic diverſion, which cannot be 
enjoyed without diſturbing ſeveral pariſhes. But 


the moſt. remarkable articles of vulgar entertain- 
ment; which are now prohibited by the legiſlature, 


were boxing and. prize fighting, two diverſions 


which; among other nations, intailed the reproach 


of barbarity upon the Engliſh people. Nothing 
was more common than to ſee the prize-fighters 
wound each other with ſwords, until one was 


' maimed, and the pleaſure of the audience roſe in 


proportion to the quantity of blood that flowed 


upon the ſtage. With reſpect to boxing, the 


ſpectators never expreſſed that ſatisfaction ſo warm- 
ly, as when they ſaw one of the parties left ſpeech- 
leſs, inſenſible, covered with gore, and ſo disfi- 

gured, that a human feature could not be diſtin- 
guiſhed in his countenance. This entertainment, 
though properly a vulgar paſtime, was often 
honoured with the preſence of perſons in the firſt 
rank of life: but, as it was always the reſort of 


thieves and pick-pockets, - the parliament. ſup- 


preſſed it, together with ſome other places of re- 
creation, which engroſſed the time, and debauch- 


: ed the morals of the common people. There Are 


other amuſements both of town and country pur- 


ſued in common by people of all ranks, ſuch as 
ſtage plays, muſick meetings, tennis, fives, bil- 
liards, cards, riding, ſailing, rowing, ſwimming, 
angling, fowling, and courſing. But the moſt 

conſtant and ſolid enjoyment * which the Eng- 
liſh value themſelves in a peculi 

cheer in their clubs and feſtal meetings, where 


ar manner, is good 


they eat great quantities of fleſh-mear, drink large- 
ly of fermented liquors, and ſmoak plentifully of 


- _. .HapiTATions, 
. 5 Fa ; 
1 ; N 


HABITATIONS, and Manner of Livinc. 


The houſes, belonging to perſons of faſhion and 
fortune, are built of ſtone, large, magnificent, and 
well provided with offices. The apartments are 
| ſpacious, adorned with carvings and paintings, 
and the furniture rich and ſplendid. The mid- 
dling fort of people live in brick houſes, roomy, 
convenient, well finiſhed, and neatly furniſhed ; 
every houſe-keeper occupying an entire tenement, . 
detached from his neighbours, and having all ne- 
ceſſary conveniencies within himſelf. The habi- 
tations of the lower claſs are built of the ſame ma- 
terials, though not ſo large and well finiſhed; 
and, perhaps, ſeveral families are crowded into one 
| houſe. The houſe-keeping of faſhionable people 
is diſtinguiſhed by a great number of ſervants, gay 
liveries, and equipages, a vaſt quantity of plate, 
a ſumptuous table covered with a profuſionof diſhes 
and dainties, and a great variety of the belt fla- 
voured wines that France can afford. Thoſe who 
maintain the middle rank, including many indi- 
viduals of opulent fortunes, differ very little in 
their houſe- keeping from common tradeſmen, ex- 
cept perhaps in a greater ſnew of plate, and in a 
more genteel appearance of ſervants. A man 
whoſe yearly income may amount to five hundred 
pounds, 5 a merchant worth forty or fifty thou- 
ſand in effects, uſually dines with his family on a 
joint of meat and à pudding, and drinks a few 
laſſes of wine after his meal. All the people ok 
2 except thoſe that live by conſtant la- 
bour, breakfaſt upon tea and bread and butter. 
Tea-drinking is generally repeated in the after- 
noon; an article of luxury which hath deſcended 
even to cook-maids and waſher- women: indeed, 
all domeſtic ſervants in England eat the very 


ſame 
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ſame food, and drink the ſame liquor, that nou- 
riſhes their maſters. In all cities, towns, and cor- 
porations, the men commonly ſpend their even- 
ing at the tavern or public houſe. The butcher's 
meat, throughout England, conſiſting of beef, 
veal, mutton, lamb, pork, and pig, is good in 
its kind, and generally more eſteemed for its fat 
than its flavour. The ordinary cookery is con- 


fined to ſimple roaſting, boiling, broiling, and 


- ing; and theſe culinary operations are half per- 
5 for an Englihman an racer ent his 
meat raw, than. run any riſk of loſing the juices 
by evaporation. To the rivers and ſeas 
+ abound with fiſh, it is feldom uſed by the com- 
monalty, in cotnpariſon of fleſh meat, which is 
the univerſal food of all ranks. Even the loweſt 
labourer thinks he has dined ill, unleſs he hath 
eaten a lice of delicious beef or mutton. With 
their fleſh-meat the Engliſh eat plenty of greens, - 
ſteeped in melted butter, which is. their general 
fauce to all the common eatables, whether vege- 
table of animal. Their butter, it muſt be owned, 
is delicate, their cheeſe rich and palatable, their 
 . bread light, white, ſweet, and eaſy of 77 ery 
except in the rf ink where the flour is adul- 
terated by knaviſh bakers. Of liquors there is a 
great variety in England, imported from abroad, 
as well as manufactured in the country. The beer 
and ale home brewed, is generally pleaſing to the 
eye, delightful to the palate, and, if not drank to 
Exceſs, agreeable to the conſtitution. The duty 
on French wines is ſo high, that perſons of fortune 
only can afford to drink them; nor are they much 
reliſhed by the generality of the Engliſh people. 
To the product of France they prefer the wines of 


Spain and Portugal, which have the ſtronger body, 


though they are endued with lefs flavour. Even 
theſe ate ſo ſophiſticated by the vittners and pub- 
. licans, 


* 1 
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licans, that there is little or no genuine wine fold. 
by retail in the kingdom, The liquor generally 
| drank by the middle claſs of people is called punch, 
a compoſition of water, lemon, or orange juice, 
ſugar, and the ſpirit called rum, diſtilled from the 
| refuse of the ſugar canes in the Britiſh plantationss - 

but this is alſo ſhamefully adulterated with a mix- - 
ture of Engliſh ſpirit drawn from corn. Punch is 
likewiſe made with brandy from France, and ar- 
rack from the Eaſt Indies. Over and above the 
ale and beer made in England, the country pro- 
duces great quantities of excellent cyder and perry, 
extracted from apples and pears z; mum, mead, 
and wine, made from raiſins. Hard-working 
people delight in a kind of ſtrong beer called por- 
ter, brown, clear, bitter, and - wholeſome ; and 
the loweſt and moſt profligate claſs of the vulgar, 
intoxicate themſelves with the fiery ſpirit of ge- 
nevre. There are beſides a great many different 
cordials made with brandy or Engliſh ſpirit, diſtil- 
led from a variety of ingredients. The practice of 
drinking is ſo univerſal in England, that an incre - 
dible ſum is yearly raiſed by the exciſe upon li- 
quors conſumed throughout the kingdom. If one 
may be allowed to judge from the number of clubs, . 
fraternities, and aſſociations, that exiſt in this 
kingdom, the Engliſh:are the moſt ſoctable peo - 
ple on the face of the earth. There is hardly a; 
town, ſtreet, village, or neighbourhood, in South 
Britain, without a club or ſociety, regulated by its; 

own peculiar laws, and conſiſting of a preſident 
and members, who meet at ſtated times, either for 
the purpoſes of good fellowſhip, or elſe to con- 
cert meaſures for their mutual ſecurity and ad- 
vantage; at theſe conventions, they talk freely on 
all ſubjects, and not only acquire à ſmattering of, 
politicks and philoſophy, but alſo learn to ſpeak _ 
in public without baſhfulneſs or heſitation. A- 

| mong 
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mong theſe general ſocieties, the principal are 


fthoſe of the free-maſons, who have extended them- 


ſelves into foreign countries, the Gregorians, and 
Antigallicans. The laſt of theſe is an aſſociation 
of patriots aſſembled to thwart and oppoſe the in- 
tereſts and arms of France, the natural and inve- 
terate enemy and rival of Great Britain. Other 
ſocieties, of greater conſequence, we ſhall men- 
tion and deſcribe in our account of the metro- 
Dis As Es. 


Diſtempers ariſing from intemperance are rife 
in England, eſpecially in the great towns; fevers 
of all Kinds, continual, remitting, and intermitting, 
inflammation, malignant, and eruptive; pleuri- 
ſies, perepneumonies; coughs, catarrhs, diarrhceas, 
_ dyſenteries, and conſumptions; gout, gravel, 
dropſy, jaundice, and the lues venerea. - But the 


_ endemial diſeaſes of this climate, are the fcurvy, 


the «apr madneſs ; and among the fair 
ſex, hyſterics, and the fluor albus. All theſe 
ſeem to proceed either from a diſordered perſpira- 
tion, occaſioned by the mutability of the climate, 


and a relaxed habit, owing partly to the nature of 


the air, which is moiſt and frowzy, partly to a 
ſedentary life, and partly to the immoderate prac- 
tice of tea-drinking : not but that the ſcurvy, and 
the other diſtempers we have mentioned, as inci- 
- dent to the people of this country, may owe their 


._ origin, in ſome meaſure, to groſs animal food and 


indigeſtion ; and ſometimes, they are tranſmitted 
by hereditary deſcent. The children of parents 
. afflicted with the lax fibre, are ſubje& to the king's 
evil, convulſions, rickets, and deformity ; and 
grow up a race of miſerable valetudinarians. 
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STarz of Lranxixe· 


The Engliſh univerſities. of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are ſeminaries renowned all over Europe, 
for the learning and piety of their conſtituents, and 
the great men they, have produced in the world of 
genius and literature, inſomuch, that a degree 
conferred by either is, in foreign countries, count- 
ed more honourable than the ſame degree obtained 
in any univerſity of Chriſtendom. The liberal 
foundations of the reſpeCtive colleges that compoſe 
theſe ſeminaries, have encouraged men of extraor- 
dinary merit to embrace the academical life: the 
excellency of the inſtitution, the wiſe ev ptr the 
energy of the laws, and the vigour with which th 
are put in execution, within the precincts of theſe 
univerſities, have had ſuch happy effects, that the 
utmoſt decorum 1s preſerved i in every college ; and 

while the ſtudent's mind is improved with know- 
ledge, his morals are; as far as human wiſdom will 
admit, carefully and 'conſcientiouſly guarded and | 
Preſerved from ſnares and corruptions. 
Learning of all kinds is more generally diffuſed 
in Great Britain, than in any other country we 

know. The clergy are famous for their profound 

knowledge in theological points and divinity z 
witneſs the labours of Clarke, Barrow, and Atter- 
bury. The lawyers are remarkably ſkilled in all 
the branches of their profeſſion, and plead with 
equal eloquence and preciſion. _ Elocution ſeems a 
natural talent among the Engliſh of all ranks, who, 
from the biſhop to the cobler, accuſtom themſelves 
to harrangue in public. At a meeting of journey- 
men taylors, one may. be entertained with tropes, 
figures, and all the flowers of rhetorick. With re- 
ſpect to aſſemblies of a higher nature, ſome of them 
are diſtinguiſhed * che moſt ſublime ſtrokes of 


oratory; 


/ 
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oratory z and many ſpeeches are made in both 
houſes. of parliament, which would not have diſ- 
graced a Roman ſenate, at the zenith of their elo- 
2 and patriotiſm. Medical knowledge 
uriſhes in England, as much as in any other 
part of Europe. Sydenham, Friend, and Mead, 
will be always numbered among the beſt writers 
in phyſic, The phyſicians, excluſive of their own 
province, are well tinctured with other arts and 
ſciences, in conſequence of an extenſive and liberal 
academical education. Many of this claſs have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelyes in the world of taſte and 
polite literature. They are generally well bred, 
though formal in appearance, compaſſionate, ge- 
nerous, and humane. Being eaſy in circumſtances, 
they live like men of faſhion, are always conſidered 
as gentlemen, and every where reſpected on account, 
of their profeſſion. The other branches of medi- 
cine are likewiſe cultivated in the moſt reputable 
| manner. The profeſſors of ſurgery and pharmacy 
5 acquire plentiful fortunes, maintain equipages and 
4 villas, keep a reſpectable place in the ranks of life, 
| and are admitted into the beſt company. Meta- 
Ei: phyſicks and natural philoſophy are ſtudied even by 
| the vulgar in England. The names of Newton, 
Locke, and Hally, will always be remembered 
with admiration and eſteem. Many ſceptical per- 
| formances, equally bold and ingenious, have made 
| their appearance in the Engliſh language; and 
| much learning and argument have been exhauſted 
| 4 in controverſies, between deiſtical and orthodox 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


writers. Foreigners have obſerved, that England 

was defective of hiſtorians : but the cauſe of that 
reproach is now removed. The taſk of collecting, | 
collating, and arranging old papers and records, is | 
but ill ſvited to the impatience of the Engliſh diſ- | 
pPoſition: but, this labour being in a great meaſure 
"+: ſurmounted by thoſe who had no other merit than 


induſtry, 


| 
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induſtry, divers Engliſh authors have lately exhi- 
bited elegant ſpecimens of hiſtorical talents, Ma- 
thematics have made a greater progreſs, and me- 
chanical knowledge has been more uſefully reduced 
to practice, in this, than in any other nation; wit- 
nels the curious clocks, watches, carriages, mills, 
machines and engines of various kinds, with 
which the kingdom abourds. It would be need- 
leſs to enumerate all the authors of eminence, who 
have done honour to this country by their writings 
and diſcoveries, in every branch of human literature. 
It may become neceſſary to obſerve, that this 
general diſſemination of knowl: dge through all de- 
orees of people, is owing to a variety of concur-. 
ring cauſes, namely, the freedom of the govern- 
ment, that permits the people to ſpeak their ſenti- 
ments on all ſubjects without reſerve; the liberty 
of the preſs, which allows every author to com- 
municate his lucubrations to the public, without 
their being ſubjected to the inſprction and caſtiga-- 
tion of a licencer; the ſects and fictions, that in the 
courſe of their mutual animoſity and oppoſition, ſti- 
mulate them to inquire, unfold and diſcuſs all the in- 
tricacies and doubrs of politics and religion; the public 
lectures delivered on a variety of ſubjects, and open 
to all comers for a moderate conſideration, in the 
metropolis, as well as in other cities and towns of 
Great Britain; the incredible ſeries of books, pam 
phlets, Reviews, Magazines, and news-papers, daily 
publiſhed ; the circulating libraries, that furniſh 
the reader with books at ſo much a quarter © the 
ſocieties for the propagation of knowledge, and the 
encouragement of the arts, which have been erect- 
ed in London, and different parts of the kingdom 
the theatrical entertainments in the capital; the 
infinite number of coffee-houſes, clubs, and meet- 
ings in taverns and public houſes, which engroſs 
great part of the time that the Engliſh people can 
n PERS ſpare 
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ſpare from their more important avocations, and in 

which they .converſe without reſtraint, freely can- 
vaſs every topic, diſpute on every argument, com- 


Furioſo of the Italian poet Arioſto. The Paradiſe 


pare thoughts and obſervations, and, from the colli- 


ſion of their debates, ſtrike out hints that may be 


improved for the advantage of ſociety ; the emula- 
tion that muſt be generated among ſuch a number 
of artiſts and adepts, prompt them to redouble 
their endeavours, that they may excel ohe another: 
and finally, the wealth of individuals, that enables 
them to ſpare time and money for the enjoy ment of 


_ theſe opportunities. 


LIBERAL ARTS. PokrRVY, Music, ParnTinc, 
SCULPTURE, and ARCHITECTURE, 


In ſuch a ſoil, the liberal arts cannot fail to riſe 


with ſome degree of beauty and vigour : for genius, 


though neglected by the great, is cheriſhed by the 
people. In other countries, it finds encouragement 
and protection from the bounty of kings, and gene- 


roſity of particular patrons. In England it enjoys 


no protectio but from the laws, and no patronage 
but f om the public. The Engliſh poets have met 
with uncommon applauſe. from perſons of taſte 


in all countries, and their works have been tranſ- 
. lated into. different languages. It muſt be owned, 
' however, that they have generally more genius 
than taſte, more ſpirit than art, more ſtrength than 


beauty; and that ſome of their moſt admired pieces 


are replete with impurity, abſurdity, and extra- 
. vagance. Spencer, who flouriſhed in the ſixteenth 


O . o . o * 
century, is ſtill admired for his numbers, imagi- 


nation, and deſcription, manifeſted in his allegori- 
cal poem, intituled, The Fairie Queen, written in 
the meaſure called ſtanza, which, together with the 
nature of the plan, he borrowed from the Orlando 


Loſt 


ſtiffened with foreign idioms, technical terms, and 
uncouth expreſſions, and in ſome places flattened 
with tame dialogue, exhibits ſuch a ſtupendous 
force of genius, as amazes, confounds, and tranſ- 

orts the reader; inſomuch that it is univerſally 
ranked with the firſt epic poems of antiquity. 
Dryden takes the lead in lyric poetry: Butler ſtands 
almoſt alone in the province of humorous and witty 


doggrel: the ſatire and epiſtles of Pope as yet are 


anequalled : the Seaſons of Thomſon are replete 
with philoſophy and poetical deſcription ; and we 


may be allowed to mention, The Art of preſerving 


Health, as an excellent didactic poem. Scarce a 
month paſſes in London, without giving birth to 
ſome poetical performance, which would be juſtly 
applauded and admired in any other civilized coun- 
try where theſe eſſays are not ſo common: but in 
England, at preſent, very little attention is paid to 


any ſort of modern poetry but that which belongs. 


to the drama. Divers new tragedies have met with 
uncommon ſucceſs; and freſh pieces of this kind 
are every year produced; but very few comedies 


have lately appeared: a circumſtance the more re- 


markable, as the nation abounds with original 


characters, and the people are ſo diſpoſed to ridi- 


cule. The humour of modern writers ſeldom diſ- 


plays itſelf, except in ballads, ſatires, farce, or a kind 

of romance, which is peculiar to this country, re- 
preſenting the characters of common lite as they 
are ſuppoſed to occur in the adventures of ſome 
particular perſon ; a ſpecies of writing, which, if 
well executed, is equally inſtructive and entertain- 


ing. With reſpe&t to dramatic pieces, the Eng- 


"liſh people ſeem to be ſatisfied with the ſtock be- 
queathed to them by the authors of the laſt century, 


whom they admire with a kind of infatuated venes 
ration. Their moſt approved performances are 
1 Q 2 unequal, 


Loſt of Milton, though defective in its plan, tho? 
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Vnequal, irregular, and in many places abſurd; yet 
even theſe abſurdities are hallowed by the voice of 
the public; and a ſenſible foreigner, who has heard 
of the genius, taſte, and erudition ſo conſpicuous 
in the iſland, will, no doubt, be ſurpriſed when we 
_ affirm, that there is hardly one regular tragedy or 


comedy of any reputation exhibited on the Eng- 


| liſh ſtage. Their favourite writers have made 
amends for the want of regularity, by the amazing 
force of their genius, their fire, character, paſſion, 
poetry, incident, wit, and humour; in which par- 
ticulars they ſtand unrivalled by the dramatic au- 


thors of any other country. Shakeſpear and Or- 


way maintain the firſt places in tragedy ; while 
Johnſon, Wycherly, Congreve, and Vanburgh, 
are eſteemed the beſt of their comic writers. The 
Engliſh ſtage is as elegant and well conducted as 


any theatre in Europe, whether we conſider the 


muſick, the actors, or the decorations. There is 
a complete band at each theatre, conſiſting of able 


. performers. The actors are in general decent, ſen- 


fble, and maſters of the different parts they repre- 
ſent. Some of both ſexes are excellent, both in 


tragedy, and comedy: one or two are admired, 2s 


prodigies in the art of acting. Many motives con- 
cur to ſtimulate their endeaypurs. Their ſalaries 
are very large; and, far from being ſtigmatized with, 
the mark of reprobation, as in other countries, they 
are eſteemed by the public, and careſſed by the beſt 
company, provided they preſerve their moxals un- 
tainted. The income of a favourite player com- 
monly exceeds one thouſand pounds yearly. They 
keep their equipages and aſſemblies, appear in rich 
attire, and live in eaſe and affluence. The enter; 
tainment of the Engliſh theatre conſiſts, of a pre- 
lude of muſic, a play, whether tragedy or comedy, 


with muſic and dancing between the acts, and is, 


concluded with a petite piece, either farce or pan- 
e e 15 tomime ; 


tomime; this Jaſt exhibited in a variety of ſur- 
priſing ſcenes, ſuppoſed to be the effects of ſorcery 

wrought in favour of Harlequin and his miſtreſs 
Columbine. The dreſſes of the Engliſh ſtage are 
rich; ſplendid, elegant, and well contrived : the 
ſcenes are finely painted, and the machinery is 
aſtoniſhing. e 1 
The people of England are extremely fond of 
mulic : they are generatly bleſſed with diſtinguiſh- 
ing ears and agreeable voices; and delight in 
learning to play upon the German flute, the vio- 
lin, and the barpſichord, which laſt inſtrument, 
together with the ſpinette, guitarre, and pandola, 
ate peculiar to the ladies. There is not a club in the 


kingdom, without one member or more, capable 


of entertaining the company with a ſong; and 
every corner of the ſtreets and allies, is occupied 
by a ragged ſyren, chanting ballads of Robin Hood 
and black- eyed Suſan. Notwithſtanding this ge- 
neral turn for muſic, there is noſtile in this art which 


can be properly deemed Engliſh. True it is, the na- 


tion has produced ſeveral men of genius, renowned 
for their muſical compoſitions; but theſe were all 
formed upon the Italian taſte. This is the caſe with 
many ingenious artiſts now living, who ſtudy and 
imitate the ſtile of Italian maſters. The Engliſh qua- 
lity ſubſcribe for the maintenance of an Italian 
opera, and by extravagant appointments allure the 
beſt voices and muſicians in Europe. This enter- 
tainment, ſet apart for faſhionable people, is very 
perfect in its kind; and here the moſt celebrated 
operas are performed with incredible excellence of 
execution, as well as with great magnificence of 
dreſs and decoration, interſperſed with high 


dancing by the firſt performers in Europe. Be- , 


ſides the' opera, there is a ſurpriſing number of 


public and private concerts maintained in the me- 


tropolis, as well as in other cities and towns of. 
Great Britain, Q' 3.  -- Hanan 
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England affords' a great variety of geniuſes in 


all the liberal arts, except in the ſublime parts of 


painting. Portraits, it muſt be owned, are tole- 
rably executed, and drawing is well underſtood: 

but the ſpirit of i invention, the grand compoſition, 
the enthuſiaſm of the art, ſeem wanting in this 
climate : not but that it affords ſome inſtances of 
ſurpriſing genius in other branches. In the comic 
ſcenes of painting, Hogarth is an inimitable ori- 


ginal with reſpe& to invention, humour, and ex- 


reſſion: there are ſeveral able artiſts who ſucceed 
in converſation-pieces, landſcapes, flower-pieces, 
ſtill-life deſigns for frontiſpieces, ornamental por- 


7 celain; and many delicate e in miniature, 


are daily produced. - 


Sculpture of late ſeems to be encouraged and 
improved in England. French ſtatuaries had im- 


ported into the Kingdom the falſe fire, forced at- 
titudes, bombaſtic compoſitions, ſo peculiar to 


their countrymen; but ſome. other artiſts, who 


repaired | to Italy for improvement, have, from 


that native country of the arts, brought over a 


true taſte for the elegant ſimplicity of the antients. 
In the article of ſculpture, we include the art of 
engraving,” which is here proſecuted with uncom- 
mon ſucceſs, by a conſiderable number of emi- 


nent hands, ſome of which ary not excelled by any 


"artiſts on the continent. 
The great number of palaces and public build- 
Bogiand, pro- 
claim a general taſte for architecture; and the 


works of Inigo Jones, and Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 


are undoubted proofs of extraordinary genius, 


which, however, does not ſeem to be. inherited 


by the preſent generation of Engliſh architects, 
who are much more noted for the ſolidity than 


| phe elegance of their plans and productions: 
: 11 ſome 25 riſing artiſts bid fair for vindicating 


the 
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the public taſte from the imputation of clumſineſs 


and Gothic gloom. The mechanical arts and ma- 


nufactures proſecuted - in England, we ſhall have 
occaſion to deſcribe when we particularize the dif- 
n cities and diſtricts of the ingen 


Soclizriss for ProPaGaTING KnowL2Dor. 


One of the firſt, and moſt honourable inſtitutions 
of this kind, is the Royal Society, conſiſting of a 


_ preſident, council, and fellows, incorporated by 


letters-patent of king Charles II. and veſted with 
divers privileges and i immunities, for the purpoſe 
of cultivating and improving natural knowledge. 
The preſident, treaſurer, . and ſecretaries, are 


_ choſen, and the council is renewed every year: 


they are governed by a body of ſtatutes z and 
they. hold. weekly meetings ro make experiments, 
diſcourſe on different ſubjects of natural philoſophy, 
read papers, receive letters, and anſwer correſ- 


pondents. In a word, it is a moſt excellent inſti - 


tution, rendered famous by many illuſtrious mem- 


bers, whoſe labours have reflected light upon the 


whole circle of natural philoſophy, and great ho- 


vour on the nations which gave them birth. Emi- 


nent naturaliſts, mathematicians, aſtronomers, and 


mechanics, as well as the lovers of learning of all 
ranks, in many different countries, have been 


proud to fee themſelves enrolled as members of 


the Royal Society ; and every. country in Europe 
has, been enriched with knowledge gleaned from 


their tranſactions, which are yearly publiſhed for 


the benefit of mankind. An inſtitution of this 
kind, which comprehends the whole circle of li- 


terature, and embraces the artiſts and learned of 
all countries, without diſtinction of religion or 


PoRecks, cannot fail to produce many diſcoveries 
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a nd improvements that muſt redound to the ad- 
vantage of the community. Nevertheleſs, it muſt 
be owned, that of late years perſons of very lit- 
tle merit or erudition have inſinuated themſelves 
into this ſociety. The members ſeem to have 
degenerated in their ſtudies; and ſome of the 
modern tranſactions have intailed ridicule and con- 
tempt upon the whole body. The deſign of the 
inſtitution would certainly be proſecuted with bet- 
ter ſucceſs, were they-endowed with a fund to be- 
ſtow premiums: on thoſe who ſhould diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the different branches of philoſophy 
%%% d PETR 

This defect in the Royal Society is, in ſome 
meaſure, compenſated, by a private ſociety eſta- 
bliſhed by public-ſpirited perſons of all ranks, for 
the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, in beſtowing rewards, from time to 
time, on thoſe who ſhall produce inventions and 
improvements that may tend to the increaſe of 
trade, the employment of the poor, and the pro- 
pagation of induſtry, in this kingdom. Several 
improvements in arts and mechanics have already 
been offered to this ſociety; and the authors of 

them have enjoyed the reward of their ingenuity, 

either in premiums of money, or honorary medals. 
As the ſociety ſeems to be conducted with ſpirit 
aud diſcretion, it will proſper in all probability, 
and, by the acceſſion of new funds, be enabled to 

extend its plan, and multiply its bounties. 
The ſtudy of antiquities has alſo affociated a 
certain number of curious individuals, under the 
name of the Society of Antiquarians, who inveſti- 
gate old manuſcripts, coins, gems, buſts, ſtatues, 
and monuments z and have made conſiderable pro- 
greſs in this kind of inquiry; though many of 
their conjectures are erbat extravagant. * 8 | 
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The painters, ſtatuaries, and engravers of Lon- 
don, have formed a private academy, in which 
they practiſe drawing from naked living figures; 
and this opportunity has been productive of con- 
ſiderable improvement in thoſe ſeveral arts. As 
for the college of phyſicians, Greſham college, and. 
ſome other learned ſocieties eſtabliſhed in London, 
- we ſhall have occaſion to deſcribe them in our ac- 

count of that metropolis. | | | | 

Sonnen 9-5 enn 

The trade of Great Britain is immenſe, extended 

over the face of the whole earth, and the profits of 
it are ſo great, as to enable the nation to make in- 
credible efforts of power and influence. It muſt be 

owned that no other part of the world is ſo well 
adapted to trade, whether we conſider its ſituation 
or conſtitution; and the inhabitants are better than 

any other people on earth, qualified to avail them- 
ſelves of theſe advantages. The Engliſh merchants- 
trafic largely with Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, 

Norway, Hamburgh, Bremen, both ſides of the 
Baltic, all the northern parts of Germany, Holland, 


Flanders, Portugal, Sicily, Italy, the Levant, the 


coaſt of Africa, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The 


trade to Spain was formerly very conſiderable, 


though now impaired; and although an open com- 
merce with France is diſcouraged by ſevere im- 
poſts, that kingdom receives conſiderable ſums 
yearly, from the Britiſh dominions, in exchange for 


its wines, brandy, and the laces, ſilks, ſtuffs, and 


other commodities which are ſmuggled into Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. The commodities 


exported from England are comprehended in the 


different articles of corn, cattle, ſhip proviſion, of 
A charter has been lately obtained for incorporating the 
profeſſors of painting, ſeulpture, engraving, and architecture. 


butter, 
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butter, cheeſe, beef, pork, and biſcuit, iron, lead; 
tin, copper, manufactured and unmanufactured, 
leather, copperas, allum, pit-coal, ſaffron, hops, 
flax, hats, ſhoes, herrings, pilchards, cod, ſalmon, 
oyſters, liquorice, watches, ribbons, toys; and all 
the different manufactures: of wool, ſuch as broad 
cloths, bays, kerſies, ruſhes, ſerges, ſays, frizes, 
ſtuffs, flannels, rugs, caps, and ſtockings. he 
products of wool are the principal articles of the 
. Engliſh traffic, the exports of them exceeding two 
millions yearly. The fiſhery is very confiderable, 
and, if properly cultivated, would equal if not 
excel any other branch of commerce. It conſiſts 
of pickled herrings, cod, ling, and tuſk, from 
Shetland, and the Scottiſh. coaſt; red herrings 
from Yarmouth ; and pilchards from the weſtern 
coaſt of England: beſides, ' a conſiderable number 
of ſhips are annually employed in the whale fiſhery 
of Spitzbergen, thereto encouraged by a conſider- 
able bounty from the government. Prodigious 
uantities of hard · ware and houſhold utenſils 
rom England are annually exported to other 
countries, ſuch as cannons, mortars, bombs, guns, 
piſtols, and ſwords, locks, ſpades, knives, ſciſſars, 
razors, and other edge-tools, coppers, kettles, 
ſauce - pans, pewter, and other houſhold utenſils of 
| braſs and iron: theſe are unequalled in workman- 
ſhip by the handicraftſmen of other, kingdoms; 
and the Engliſh, clocks and watches are famous in 
every civilized part of the globe. The ſea- coal, tin, 
lead, and allum, ſold to foreign nations, produce 
above half a million annually at a medium. But 
the trade carried on with every nation, is not ad- 
vantageous to England. A conſiderable ſum of 
money is e ballance to Ruſſia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, for naval ſtores, furs, timber, iron, and 
ſteel. The money, however, will we 8 * be 
$35 | is aved 
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ſaved in a lixtle time to the nation, as all theſe ar- 
ticles may be furniſhed by the Britiſh colonies in 
America. The trade with Germany is of little 
conſequence; and that of Holland, France, 
and Flanders, prejudicial to the Engliſh nation, 
if we except the tobacco, which is furniſhed by 
contract with the farmers of that commodity in 
France. The French merchants have, in a great 
meaſure, ruined the Enghſh commerce with Spain 
and the Levant, by underſelling them in the mar- 
kets of thoſe countries. The trade to the Eaſt- 
Indies is monopolized by a company, who enrich 
themſelves at the expence of the nation. The 
articles imported from India are chiefly ſuperflui- 
ties, and if they were not, the profits ariſing from 
the trade would not indemnify the kingdom for 
the expence of fleets and armies maintained by 
the public for the defence of the ſettlements be- 
longing to this monopoly : but, if the truth muſt 
be owned, the company is an engine of ſtate, 
ſupported for the purpoſes of government. How 
far it is practicable to render this commerce more 
advantageous to the nation, by ſharing with the 
Dutch the ſpice-trade, and the traffic with Japan, 
is a queſtion that may one day deſerve the attention 
of the legiſlature. At preſent, the Eaſt-India 
company exports broad cloths, and other articles 
of the woollen manufacture, all forts of hard ware, 
lead, and bullion. Their imports conſiſts of gold, 
diamonds, raw ſilk, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, 
porcelaine ware, falr-petre for home conſumption ; 
and of wrought ſilks, muſlins, callicoes, cottons, 
and all the woven manufactures of India, for 
exportation to foreign countries. The trade with 
the Portugueze is very beneficial to England; for 
they uſe a much greater quantity of the produce 
of Great Britain than their wines and their fruit 
. will refund; and all the overplus is payed in * 
| e 
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The French, however, begin to rivar the Engliſh 


in the markets of Portugal, which- they ſupply 
with cloth at much eaſier rates than thoſe de- 
manded by the merchants of Great Britain. They 
have plenty of materials, and their labour is cheap. 
The trade with Spain was formerly very extenſive 
and advantageous, and ſtill employs a conſiderable 
number of ſhips; but this branch of commerce 
is greatly decayed. The Spaniards have ſet up 
woollen manufactures at home; tliey are ſupplied 
with many neceſſuries by France; and; ſince the 
commencement of the late war, they have turned 

their neutrality to the beſt advantage, by carrying 


| 0 on an active trade in their own bottoms. 
The commerce of the Engliſh to the coaſt of 
| Guinea is of great importance to the nation. 


| | They ſupply the negroes with: cloths, cottons, 
| checques; printed linnens, ſpirits, all ſorts of ne- 
= ceffaries, arms, -andatnminition, the manufactufe 
= of Great Britain; in return for which, they receive 
i] ſhves for the plantations, elephants teeth, gums, 
| and gold | duſt; The traffic for ſlaves; however, 
| is barbarous, inhumam, and a reproach to a free 
| | countty. It is'not*to be doubted that the trade 
| to Africa. might” be extended and improved to 
—_ much greater advantage, without this ſeandalous 
= commerce in human fleſh; - and it might” be 
4 | eaſily proved, that th&plantati6ns -1n' America 
| could be ſufficiently? laboured by hired ſervants. 
For the protection and convenience of the trade 
to Guinea, the African company has erected ſeveral 
"BY caſtles on different parts of the coaſt ; the govern- 
= ment allows an annual ſum for the maintenance of 
theſe forts 3 and the commerce is open to every 
adventurer. The Levant trade, including that 
of the Turkey company, and the traffic carried 
on in the different ports of Italy and the Archipe- 
lago, though not ſo conſiderable as heretofore, is 
TS. | | . yer 
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yet proſecuted with advantage to the nation. The 
Engliſh cammogities {cor to theſe countries, con- 
ſiſt of woollen cloths: of all kinds, hard- ware, 
iron utenſils, clocks, watches, block tin, iron 
tinned, lead, fiſh, verdigreaſe, ſpices, cochineal, 
and logyogd. ln return for theſe, England re- 
cCeives raw filk, goats and camels hair, mohair, 
yarn, drugs, wine, oil, Cypreſs- wood, fuſtic, 
ebony, raiſins, currants, figs, pomegranates, ver- 
micelli, honey, wax, ſoap, orange flower water, 
ſweet · meats, cheeſe, velvets, cottons, and Paper. 
But the greateſt object of Engliſh commerce, is 
the intercourſe between it and its own colonies in 
America, Theſe flouriſhing plantatians conſume - 
an infinite quantity of the Britiſh manufactures 
for which the coloniſts pay with the produce of 
their own lands and induſtry, in the different arti- 
cles of ſugar, rum, tobacco, fiſh, timber, naval 
ſtores, lumber, iron, furs, .rice, drugs, indigo, 
and raw filk. The poſſeſſion of Cape Breton has 
enabled the Engliſh to engroſs the whole fiſhing _ 
trade of North America, which, if duly 1 
will make a yearly return to Great Britain of two 
millions ſterling; employ a vaſt number of fami- 
lies; ſerve as a nurſery for ſeamen; and greatly 
extend the navigation of Old England. The con- 
gqueſt of Canada not only ſecures the frontiers of 
the Britiſh colonies from the attempts of an am- 
bitious lawleſs neighbour; but delivers them from 
all competition in commerce, and opens an im- 
menſe field for the fur- trade, among the remote 
Indians of that vaſt and hitherto unknown country. 
The importance of theſe colonies may be gueſſed 
from the followin Een. Seuenty - five thou- 
land. We ſugar were annually imported 
from the iſlands belonging to England, before the 
acquiſitionof the Grenades and neutral iſands, which 
in time will make a conſiderable addition. Ca- 


rolina 
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rolina exports yearly of its own produce, ſeventy 
_ thouſand barrels of rice, each weighing four hun- 
dred pounds, five thouſand barrels: of pitch and 
tar, two thouſand barrels of indigo, beſides a 
conſiderable quantity of raw filk. Virginia and 
Maryland afford annually ſeventy thouſand hog- 
ſheads of robacco, two thirds of which are re-ex- 
ported from Great Britain, to Germany, France, 
and Holland, © ee LIST 
Ihe legiſlature, conſcious of the amazing ad- 
vantages accruing to the nation from a well- con- 
certed commerce, vigorouſly executed, has from 
time to time cheriſhed it with the utmoſt attention. 
It hath inſtituted wiſe laws and regulations for the 
conduct and improvement of different manufac- 
tures, as well as of foreign trade: it hath granted 
particular protection and encouragement to infant 
arts and new branches of traffic, by conferring 
culiar privileges and immunities, and beſtowing 
unties upon thoſe by whom they have been diſ- 
covered and exerciſed. It was with this laudable 
view, that excluſive charters were granted to cer- 
tain companies, who undertook, at a great expence, 
to open and maintain ſome important channels of 
trade. Thus the Eaſt- India company was firſt in- 
corporated in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
in a particular manner countenanced and favoured 
by all the ſucceſſive ſovereigns of Great Britain, 
till the reign of king William, when the parlia- 
ment finding that they did not trade to a fufficient 
extent, or anſwer the purpoſes of their firſt inſti- 
tution, liſtened to the petition of another body of 
merchants, who were incorporated under the name 
of the New Eaſt-India company, and veſted with 
all the immunities enjoyed by the old company, 
which by the ſame a& was indulged with leave to 
continue the trade for three years longer. The 
fund of the new company was fo conſiderably 
ET. ſwelled 
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| ſwelled by ſubſcriptions, that in leſs than two years 
they equipped forty ſail of large ſhips for this com- 
merce, and ſent a million ſterling in ſpecie annu- 
ally to the Eaſt-Indies. In the year 1702, the two 
companies, at'their mutual requeſt, were united in'a 
new charter granted by queen Anne. This being ex- 


pired, another was granted, and finally prolonged 


by the late king, till the year 1780, when the 
company's excluſive right of trading to the\Faſt- 
Indies will ceaſe and determine, provided they ſhall 
have three years notice, and receive payment of the 
capital ſtock borrowed by the government, and the 
annuities. There is very little reaſon, however, to 
ſuppoſe that either the government will be in a 
condition or inclined to repay theſe ſums, which 
amount to above four millions ſterling. Thoſe 
who may be intruſted with the management of af- 
fairs, will always know how much this company 
depends upon the government, and how far this 
dependence may be turned to advantage ; and the 
company are too ſenſible of the vaſt profits ariſing 
from the trade, to forfeit them. unneceſſarily, when 
a renewal of their charter may be obtained for a 


conſideration which they can ſo well afford to offer. 


This is the moſt flouriſhing of all the trading com- 


panies in England; and, indeed, one of the moſt 


wealthy and powerful in Europe, as appears by the 
number of ſhips they conſtantly employ, and the 
conſiderable ſettlements, magazines, and ſtore- 


houſes which they maintain at home and abroad. 


All perſons without exception, whether foreigners 
or natives, men or women, are admitted as mem- 
bers into this company. Every individual who pur- 


chaſes five hundred pounds worth of the company's 
ſtock, is intitled to a vote in the general courts; 


and every ar laying out two thouſand pounds 
in this ſtock, is qualified to be choſen a director. 


The number of theſe does not exceed four and 
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twenty, including the chairman and deputy-chair- 
man, each enjoying a yearly ſalary. The whole 
are elected annually, They lit at leaſt once a- week, 
and are ſummoned occaſionally. From the body 
of the directors divers committees are choſen to in- 
ſpeck the different branches of the company's buſi- 
neſs; ſuch as the committees of correſpondence, 
of buying, of the treafury, of warehouſes, of ſhip- 
ping, of acconnts, of the houſe, and of private 

tide. | 


The next monopoly that claims our attention, is 
the South-ſea company, if that may be called a 
monopoly which carries on no fort of traffic but 
ſtock-jobbing. This company originally conſiſt- 
ed of the public creditors poſſeſſed of navy-bills, 
tickets, and debentures, undiſcharged. By an 
act of parliament in the reign of queen Anne, they 
were formed into a joint ſtock company, and cor- 
poration, veſted with an excluſive right to open 
and carry on a trade to South-America, from the 
river Oroonoko to Cape-Horn, on the Terra del 
Fuego, and through the South-ſea, to the moſt 
northern part of America. The queen afterwards 
transferred to them the benefit of the Aſſiento eon- 
tract with Spain, By which they engaged to ſup- 
ply the Spaniards with ſlaves for their mines and 
plantations in America; and enjoyed the, privilege 
of ſending a large ſhip annually, laden with Euro- 
pean commodities, to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 
They were alſo bound by their charter to promote 

_ the Britiſh fiſhery, and actually ſent a few ſhips to 
Greenland, without either oeconomy or ſucceſs. 
They, for” ſome time indeed, furniſhed the Spa- 
 niards with negroes, and. ſent. the annual ſhip, 
Which was productive of great miſchief, to the 


7 1 


trade of England: but they never dreamed of 
Purting in execution” the principal part of the 
_ deflgti, which was a commerce to South America; 

$5 ' 1 11. : : . a com- 


— . — 
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a commerce which could not have been maintained | 
without producing an open rupture between Eng- | 
land and Spain, and giving umbrage to all the | 
trading powers of Europe. The debt due by the | 
public to the navy and army, converted into the | 
capital ſtock of this company, amounted to above ä '1 
nine millions ſterling; and the parliament impoſed _ | 
certain duties for paying an intereſt of ſix per cent. | 
for this capital, Which by an act in the reign of | 


George I. was increaſed to ten millions; and then 


| 
| 

| 

they agreed to accept an intereſt of five per cent. | 
from the government. In the fequel, ſuch an ad- | 
| 


ditional number of, public debrs were ſubſcribed _... 
into their ſtocks, that their capital increaſed to | | 
three and thirty millions and upwards, for which | Wl | 
they agreed to take of the government an intereſt 11 
of five per cent. until Midſummer of the-year 1727, „ | | 
and from that date to be contented with four per - ll 
cent. By this reduction of intereſt, the nation 8 | 
faved an overplus, which obtained the name of Ky 
the Sinking-fund;. a ſaving, which had it been . [| 
properly managed, and honeſtly applied, would ; | | 
in little more than forty years have diſcharged the 
whole debt of the nation, without the neceſſity of 
laying. new burthens upon the ſubject. In conſe- 
quence of this laſt contract with the government, 
the company was enabled by an act of parliament 
to take in money ſubſcriptions; and veſted with % i 
other privileges, which ſeemed to promiſe great if 
advantages. It is not our province to explain the Wl. 
_ South-ſea ſcheme, projected by Sir John Blunt, = 
one of the directors; or to relate the artifices that i 
were uſed. to inflame the .avarice of the public, 
the frantic eagerneſs of the people after ſubſcrip- 
tions, the portentous riſe of the ſtock, the ſudden 
burſting of the deluſive bubble, the ferment of the | 
nation, the interpoſition of parliament, the puniſh- lf 
ment inflicted; on the: directors and acoctplicns | 
25 | in 
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in that iniquitous tranſaction, and the reſtoration | 
of public credit, whereby the 'South-ſea company 


© has been enabled to execute its contract with tle 
e cage Suffice it to ſay, that by a treaty 


ned at Madrid, in the year 1750, between their 


Britannic and Catholic majeſties, the South: ſea 
company gives up all claim to the Aſſiento cuntract, 
and annual ſhip, which had long been interrupted 
by wars and diſputes between "the two crowns 
and in lieu of all claims on Spain, of this, or any 

other nature, accepts the ſum of one hundred 


houſand pounds ſterling, to be paid either in 


Madfid or London, within the term of three 
months, to be reckoned from the day on which 


the treaty was ſigned. At preſent, the company 
feems to have forgot the original deſign of their 
inſtitution. The proprietors content themſelves 


with the revenues ariſing from the funds ſettled 
upon them by act of parliament; and ſome of the 


moſt wealthy among them find means to increaſe 
their fortunes co: aw mt by the practice of ſtock- 
Jobbing. 

The Turkey company was by letters · patent 
of king James J. erected into a body-corpo- 
rate, by the name of the governor and company 


of merchants of England, trading to the Levant- 


ſeas; but notwithſtanding the privileges granted 


to this aſſociation, it never was intended as a mo- 


nopoly: for all ſubjects of England, being mer- 


3 chants, had a right, upon paying a flight fine, to 


be admitted into the company, and enjoy the be- 


nefit of the trade. The company, however, hav- 
ing the power of making bye-laws for the good 


rule and government of the members of this fel. 


lowſhip, laid many reſtrictions, to the Kindrance of 


commerce, and, in particular, a penalty of twenty 
per cent. upon all the merchandize ſent to Turkey, 
at ay other n or in Py other ſhips, _ 
"of | | - - . * -thole 
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thoſe appointed by the company; ſo that in time 


it became a mere monopoly. It maintains the 
king's ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, as well as 
conſuls and factors at all the trading towns in 
Turkey; and hath at different times obtained va- 


lvable privileges, by capitulations, with the Ot- 


toman emperor : bur the trade hath continued to 
decreaſe for many years. The company imputed 
this decay to the ſucceſs of the woollen manufac- 


ture in France, which produces cloths made of 
Spaniſh wool, though not fo ſubſtantial as thoſe of 
England, yet more "loft, light, better dyed, and 


cheaper, conſequently more faleablein the Turkiſh 
markets. On the other hand, the Engliſh manu- 
facturers affirm, that they could produce cloths 
of the ſame texture, colours, and cheapneſs, pro- 
vided they were allowed to export them in their 


own bottoms, at their own times, and from every 


port without diſtinction: but that they were ſo 
hampered by the regulations and bye-laws of the 
company, and ſubjected to ſuch extraordinary y ex- 
pence in carriage to London, package, brokerage, 
and ware- houſe room, beſides the charge of dying 
them in the capital, where Jabour and materials 
are ſo dear, that it could not be expected they 
ſhould be able to ſell them cheap at a foreign mar- 
ket. The legiſlature taking theſe things into con- 
ſideration, by a law enacted in the year 1754, laid 
the Turkey and Levant trade open to every ſepa- 
rate adventurer, who ſhould pay a ſmall fine to the 
company for admiſſion, and take an oath to be 
obedient and aſſiſtant to the company's governor, 
deputy-governor, and aſſiſtants, in all lawful mat- 
ters. Whether this indulgence will have' the de- 
fired effect in retrieving this commerce to the na- 
tion, time will ſoon diſcover. The ruin of the 
French ſhipping, by the naval power of England, 
will doubtleſs contribute to this event. 
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The Ruſſian company, firſt eſtabliſhed by 
chatter in the reign of Philip and Mary, was after- 
wards confirmed by queen Elizabeth, with exclu- 
| five privileges, which are now, in, many reſpects, 
obſolete. It reſerves, however, ſuch authority, 
as excludes all foreigners, except Ruſſians, from a 
participation in this commerce. But the trade is 
open to every natural-born proteſtant ſubject of 
Great Britain, upon his paying five pounds for ad- 
miſſion as a fteeman of the company. This being 
obtained, he may equip ſhips, and ſettle a houſe in 
Ruſſia on his own. private account, ſubje& to a 
ſmall tax, which the company levies on extraordi- 
nary occaſions, for the relief of poor ſeamen, and 
the widows of deceaſed mariners. „ 
The Britiſh factory ſettled at Hamburgh, incor- 
porated into a company, conſiſting of a governor, 
| deputy-governor, and thirty members, once en- 


joyed an excluſive privilege of importing cloth into 


. that city; but-now this privilege is extended to all 
the inhabitants. The factory, however, is greatly 
reſpected by the Hamburghers : all diſputes among 
themſelves are decided by a majority of voices: 
they likewiſe judge in differences between them and 
the inhabitants of the city; but in thoſe caſes 
they act in concert, with a deputation of two ſe- 
... ß 0% 
Ihe royal African company was likewiſe an in- 
corporated monopoly, erected in the reign of 
Charles II. veſted with an excluſive right to trade 
on the coaſt of Guinea, where they built and main- 
tained a number of forts and ſettlements. In the 
year 1697, the parliament laid the trade to Africa 
open to all ſubjects of England, impoſing a duty 
of ten per cent. ad valorem, on all merchandize 
exported to that coaſt, for the term of thirteen years, 
to be paid to the company, in conſideration of 
their maintaining ſuch a number of forts Fra 
„ caſtles. 
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caſtles. At the expiration of this term, all the ſub- 
jects of England were at liberty to trade without 
oppoſition; and the company grew tired of the 
expence they yearly. incurred by ſupporting the 
caſtles. Notwithſtanding the ſums of money which 
they received from parliament for a ſeries of years, 
to enable them to maintain theſe forts, they allow- 
ed them to fall into decay, and their officers, in- 
ſtead of protecting, inſulted and oppreſſed the ſe- 
parate trader: at the ſame time it appeared, that 
the directors had enriched themſelves, while the 
ſtock was bankrupt. On theſe, and other conſi- 
derations, the parliament in the year 1751, grant- 
ed a ſum of money for making compenſation to 
the old company for their charter, lands, forts, 
caſtles, ſlaves, military ſtores, and all their other 
effects, and veſted them in a new company of mer- 
chants trading to Africa. All the government and 
regulations of this commerce are planned by a com- 
_ mittee, which conſtantly ſits at London under the 
inſpection of the board of trade. All Britiſh ſub- 
jects may now traffic to the coaſt of Guinea, with- 
out reſtriction; and the parliament allows ten thou- 
ſand pounds per annum for the ſupport of the 
caſtles. „„ gg „„ 
One of the moſt profitable branches of the Eng- 
liſh commerce, is that carried on by the Hudſon's 
Bay company, erected in the reign of Charles II. 
with an excluſive privilege of trading in that part 
of North America bordering on Hudſon's Bay, 
where they have erected divers forts and ſettlements 
on the ſides of navigable rivers. There they trade 
with the wild Indians, exchanging gun-powder, 
ſhot, cloth, hatchets, kettles, tobacco, and Eng- 
liſh ſpirits, for the furs of beavers, martens, mooſe- 
deer, and foxes. This trade might be extended ſo 
as to employ a conſiderable number of ſhips yearly, 
conſume a great quantity of Engliſh manufactures, 
A ng” | and 
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and make valuable returns: but the company do not 
equip above four ſhips annually for this traffic, con- 
tenting themſelves with the immenſe profits they draw 
from theſe cargoes, which are: ſaid to fetch above two 
thouſand per cent. I he legiſlature hath more than 
once expreſſed an inclination to extend this com- 
merce; but the company have as often found means 
to ſtifle all parliamentary inquiry, which is now, 
indeed, the leſs neceſſary, as the conqueſt of Ca- 
nada will diffuſe the fur trade through a great many 
erent ↄ “, m ĩ nie, 
Of late years, the legiſlature of England has been 
more than uſually attentive ta the commercial in- 
tereſts of Great Britain. It permitted pig and bar 
iron to be imported from the Britiſh colonies in 
North-America, and encouraged: the growth of 
ſilk in the Britiſh plantations ; it granted a large 
bounty of forty ſhillings per ton on every ſhip that 
ſhould be fitted out for the whale fiſhing ; delivered 
the trade to the coaſt of Africa from all obſtruc- 
5 tions and oppreſſions; and gave riſe to the ſociety 
| of the free Britiſſr fiſhery, which, had it been pro- 
| x rly conducted, would have proved an inexhauſti- 
bie ſource of wealth, and a perpetual nurſery of 
ſeamen to the nation. In the mean time it is to be 
lamented, that an inſtitution fo well calculated for 
the emolument of the public, has not yet been at- 
tended with the happy conſequences. that might be 
expected. The miſcarriage is probably owing to 
a defect in the oeconomy of the directors, unſkil- 
fulneſs in thoſe who take and cure the fiſh, which 
without all doubt are inferior to the very ſame 
; fpecies pickled by the Dutch adventurers ; and. 
Aaftly, to a want of a proper national ſpirit, to for- 
ward and enceurage the undertaking. To theſe 
_ *roncurring cauſes, we may add the neceſſities of the 
late war, in conſequence of which, great numbers 
of fiſhermen and labourers have been preſſed ns 
VVV „„ OT . 1 E 


merce, which has been ſtiled the Britiſh gold mine, 


and is now almoſt engroſſed by the ſubjects of the 


United Provinces, we have more fully deſcribed in 
our account of Shetland. 

The whole commerce of Great-Britain and her 
dominions employs above eight thouſand fail of 
ſhips 3. and half the trade of Britain centers in the 
port of London. There are above eight hundred 
large ſhips equipped for the coal trade only; and 
thoſe veſſels employed in coaſting, are compured at 
two thouſand. 


The ſpirit of trade and e appears in 


every ſhape among the Engliſh people, and many 
different expedients are contrived for the extenſion 
and ſecurity of commerce. Perhaps the moſt effec- 
- tual of theſe is the practice of inſuring, by which 
every merchant can for a premium of ſo much per 


cent. ſecure his adventure, or any part of it, from 
the riſque of ſeas and enemies. This of itſelf is be- 


come a traffic among the traders, who, for a certain 


_ pecuniary conſideration paid in hand, underwrite, 


or inſure the merchandize of one re "0 on cer- 
tain terms ſpecified in a ſet form on ſtamped paper, 


which is called the policy of aſſurance. When a 


merchant is diſpoſed to enſure the whole, or any 
part of a cargo, he employs a broker, who, in a 


printed policy of inſurance, ſpecifies the name of 


the ſhip in which the cargo is embarked, the voyage 
upon which ſhe is bound, the value of the mer- 
chandize, and the conditions of inſurance... This 
he preſents to different mercharits who are willing 


to underwrite, and they ſubſcribe their names for 
different ſums, as they think proper, until the 


whole value is ſubſcribed, receiving in the mean 
time the premium, each in proportion to the ſum 


he has under- written: if the ſhip is caſt away, or 


taken by the enemy, ſo that the cargo is loſt, the 


proprietor 
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0s ſervice of the public. This branch of com- 
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proprietor has recourſe upon the infurers, who are 
obliged to indemnity him, by paying the different 
ſums to which they ſubſcribed. The policies of 
thoſe private under-writers are duly entered and 
regiſtered in private offices of inſurance, as teſtimo- 
nies of under-vouchers for the tranſaction. Beſides 
theſe private offices, there are in the city of Lon- 
don two corporations for this purpoſe, eftabliſhed 
by act of parliament, one intituled, The Royal Ex- 
change Aſſurance, and the other, ' The London 
Aſſurance. They obtained the ſanction of the 
legiſlature in the year 1720, in conſideration of 
their paying ſix hundred thouſand pounds to the 
miniſtry, towards diſcharging the arrears of the 
civil liſt. They are impowered to chooſe governors, 
buy lands, borrow money, and have each an ex- 
cluſive privilege againſt all other inſuring ſocieties 
for ſhipping and merchandize; but this does not 
| interfere with any private man's right of inſuring, 
London is moreover provided with other offices, 
for aſſuring houſes and effects from fire, and ſums 
of money upon lives. In a word, there are per- 
ſons in England who will inſure property from all 
accidents whatſoever: they will inſure imaginary 
value upon any ſort of contingency, and even ex- 
tend their aſſurance to the ſhips of the enemy; a 
practice which has been defended as a national ad- 
vantage, by very ſpecious arguments. | 


. Z 


Among other circumſtances that facilitate com- 
merce in England, we muſt not forget the national 
bank, and the traffick of private bankers, who 
a bound in the metropolis of Great Britain. The 
bank of England, inſtituted by a parliamentary ſanc- 
tion in the reign of king William HT. is founded 
on a transferable fund, and deals by paper circula- 
tion on the credit of a large capital. The pretext 
for erecting a national bank, in imitation of other 
trading countries, was to extend and facilitate com- 
22 ir pr Moog - = -:- " apogee 
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merce by augmenting the circulation. It was ex- 
tolled' as an expedient that would lower intereſt, 


raiſe the value of land, revive and eſtabliſh public 


credit, facilitate the annual ſupplies, and ſtrengthen 
the hands of the government. Certain it is, a na- 
tional bank is attended with ſome advantages to 


trade, becauſe by iſſuing notes or bills to the amount 
of their capital, that ſum is doubled in circulation, 
and diffuſed through the kingdom for the conve- 


nience of traders. Indeed, in trading countries, 
where there is a ſcarcity of gold and ſilver, ſuch an 
inſtitution becomes abſolutely neceſfary ; though, 
in England, it has not been altogether unattended 
with inconveniences. Whatever benefits may ac- 


crue from it to trade in general, it muſt be owned, 


that its riſe was owing to the wants of the govern- 


ment, which borrowed its whole capital; that it 


will probably 'be always ſubſervient to government 
views, even when they may be inconſiſtent with the 


conſtitution of the country ; that it may tempt in- 


dividuals to withdraw their money from trade, and 
employ it in ſtock-jobbing, conſequently produce 


a ſwarm of brokers and jobbers, to prey upon their 

fellow- creatures, and encourage fraud and gaming, 
ſ as to corrupt the morals of the nation. Beſides, 
in caſe of rebellion, to which this kingdom is in a 
peculiar manner expoſed, and in times of public 


danger, paper circulation having no intrinſic value, 


muſt neceſſarily fink, if not ſupported by very ex- 


traordinary means: then the public credit will fail, 
and the whole nation be involved in bankruptey 


and confuſion. At preſent, however, the bank of 
England is the moſt reſpectable money - corporation 


in Europe. It flouriſhes in wealth and credit, and 
its notes not only circulate through all parts of the 


Britiſn dominions, but are eſteemed as good as 
bullion in Holland, Hamburgh, and many other 
ſtates on the continent. The private bankers are 


beneficial 
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beneficial to trade, by keeping large quantities of 
caſh for anſwering draughts upon ſight, part of 
which they lend occaſionally to merchants, upon 
proper ſecurity, thus enabling them to be punctual 
in their payments, even when they are diſappointed 
in returns of money. Nothing evinces the wealth 
and commercial genius of. this nation ſo much as 
the eaſe and diſpatch with which payments of pro- 
digious ſums, and contracts of great importance, are 
made and tranſacted in the city of London. 


DuTi1ts, Taxes, PuBIIc DEBBrs, Funops, 
5 MoNE v. 


Although the Engliſh legiſlature hath cheriſhed 
the national trade with one hand, it hath likewiſe 
burthened it gradually with the other, to ſuch a 
degree, that no qther nation on the face of the 
earth was ever loaded with ſuch taxes and impo- 
ſitions ; and no people could poſſibly bear fuch 
impoſitions, unleſs they were enabled to bear them 
by a peculiar genius for proſecuting commerce, 
and ſuch a torrent of trade as almoſt exceeds belief. 
The immenſity of the traffic may be judged from 
the yearly revenues of Great Britain, excluſive of 
the civil liſt, amounting to eight hundred thouſand 

zo0unds ſterling per annum. AE IE 
The conſtant, and we may ſay, the perpetual 
impoſitions eſtabliſhed for the public revenue, are 
the land- tax, the cuſtoms or duties upon merchan- 
dize, the exciſe, the ſtamp- duties, and the taxes 
upon windows, carriages, hawkers, and pedlars. 
The ſum total, raiſed by theſe impoſitions, amounts 
to very near ten millions per annum : what the 
exigencies of ſtate require over and above this 
exaction, is borrowed on the public credit, add- 
ed to the public debts, and ſome new tax 1 
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and mortgaged as a ſecurity for payment of the 


intereſt. 


It will appear ſtrange to foreigners, that a nation | 
ſo opulent as Great Britain, ſo divided and de- 
tached from other countries, ſo ſecured by its in- 
ſular ſituation, and ſo little ſubject to the expence 


of great armies and numerous fortifications, ſhould, 
nevertheleſs, be obliged to contract debts yearly, 
in order to detray the public expence: this circum- 
ſtance will appear ſtill more itrange, when they 


. conſider the heavy impoſitions with which the peo- 


ple are incumbered, and the vaſt ſums which theſe 
impoſitions, annually produce: but their aſtoniſh- 
ment will ceaſe, when they reflect upon the diffe- 
rent connexions by which this iſland has been theſe 
fifty years chained to the continent; the wretched 
policy of ſucceſſive adminiſtrations, which have 
eſpouſed and adopted almoſt every continental quar- 
rel, and with enormous ſubſidies hired. foreign 


Princes to fight their own. battles z and, finally, 


the ſyſtem of corruption that certain miniſters had 
eſtabliſhed, in conſequence of which they fleeced 
the people with one hand, that they might bribe 
their repreſentatives with the other. Theſe mea- 
ſures, proſecuted for a ſeries of years, have multi- 


mud the occaſions of the government, and laid it 


under the neceſſity, from time to time, to con- 
tract debts on the public credit, that is, to borrow 


ſums on the faith of the parliament. Theſe debts 


amount already to the incredible ſum of one hun- 
dred and thirty. millions ſterling. 
Great part of this debt is owing to the three 


great companies of the Eaſt Indies, Bank, and 


South- ſea, incorporated in their capitals, made 
transferable, by act of parliament; and the intereſt 
is regularly paid from the produce of the funds 
* and pen for that purpole.. q 0 
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- ,_ debts are called the ſtocks, becauſe converted into 
the ſtock of the reſpective companies; and the 
name of funds is given to the taxes mortgaged and 
aſſigned for the payment of this intereſt. Any in- 
dividual, whether native or foreigner, poſſeſſed of 
money which he cannot employ to better advan- 
tage, may lay it out in the purchaſe of ſtock, with 
the bank, or either of the other companies, fo as 
to enjoy a certain intereſt ; and when he has occa- 
ſion to uſe the money in another way, he may ſell 
his ftock at the market - price. The property of 
the ſtocks as divided into ſuch an infinite number 
of hands, and the occaſions for ready money are ſo 
frequent, that there is a conſtant circulation of 
ſtock, conſequently a daily market for buying and 
ſelling. The transfer of ſtock is made with ſur- 
priſing eaſe and expedition by ſworn brokers, em- 
ployed for that purpoſe; and the price is neceſ- 
farily fluctuating, according to the change and vi- 

_ eiffitude of thoſe affairs in which the ſtate is ſup- 
poſed to have any, even the ſmalleſt concern. The 
rumour of an expedition intended againſt any part 
of the Britiſh dominions, or the report of an arma- 

ment abroad, though the deſtination of it is not 
known, will immediately fink the price of ſtock 
in Exchange-alley, where this traffic is generally 
carried on; and, on the other hand, it is often 
raiſed by a petty advantage gained in the field by 
fome diſtant ally of Great Britain. The ſtocks 
will, undoubtedly, always be influenced by every 
ching that affects the fears, hopes, and paſſions of 
the proprietors, ſo far as they reſpect the ſituation 
odf public concerns. Public credit depends, in a 
great meaſure, on the ſuppoſed ſtability of the 
eſtabliſhed government : every incident that proves 
unfavourable to the government will, therefore, 
ave more or leſs effect upon public credit, which 
1 a # J | | 18 


* 
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is the foundation of the ſtocks, and. the ſecurity of 
the proprietors : in that caſe, timorous people wil 
endeavour to make ſure of their own private for- 
tunes, by ſelling their ſtock; and rather than run 
any riſque of loling the whole, they will offer and 
ſell it at an under price: when the demand is ſmall, 
and the commodity abounds, the market mult fall 
of courſe. After the price of ſtocks has been thus 
reduced, when the public is regaled with happy 
tidings of a battle gained, or a conqueſt made, 
an advantageous alliance concluded by Great Brir 
tain, or her allies, the government ſeems again 
founded on a rock, the public credit flouriſhes.: | 
thoſe. who ſold out their ſtock from apprehenſion, 
now haſten to the alley in order. to make new pur 
chaſes: the demand is great, and the price of ſtock 
riſes in proportion. Thus it muſt continue to ſhift 
inceſſantly with the humours and paſſions of man- 
kind; and there is always a ſet of crafty knaves 
upon the watch, to turn theſe to their own advan- 
tage. Some there are who hire emiſſaries to ſpread 
falſe reports, that may influence the public 5 
either way, according as they are diſpoſed to buy 
or to ſell. When they want to ſell, the market is 
previouſly raiſed by good news, and an eager de- 
mand in the alley: on the other hand, when their 
intention is to buy, they can before-hand depreciate 
the ſtock by means of evil tidings, and woful faces, 
offering to transfer; then they purchaſe at an un- 
der price. Some who deal deeply in this traffic, are 
at a conſiderable expence in procuring intelligence, 
that they may have the ſtart of their brethren. In 
the year 1715, when an army of rebels had taken 
| poſſeſſion of Preſton, in Lancaſhire, and a body of 
forces was detached to diſlodge them, a certain per- 
ſon, well known in the world of adventure, pro- 
vided . of horſes, and'a W meſſenger to 
l 
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bring him the moſt early notice of the battle; and 
he Fr accordingly the firſt perſon in London who 
knew of the victory which” the King's forces had 
obtained. The price of ſtocks had continued to 
fink from the fit breaking out of the rebellion, 
and was at this period very | 7 low. The gentleman 
having a great ſum of ready money at his com- 
mand, no Hfooner received the intelligence; than he 
1 0 it out in the 3 of ſtock, and the p 15 


4 riſe to 9 e traffic of ſtock- bes. toon 
which comprehended fictitious contracts, wages, 
and the conveyance of imaginary property : "but 
theſe iniquitous proceedings are now prohibited by 
law, under ſevere penalties. 

The trade Land manufactures of Gn Britain are 
5 various and extenſive, that, excluſive of paper 
Circulation, they cannot be carried on without a very 
great quantity of current coin, in gold, ſilver, and 
copper. What the total amount of the circulating 
caſh in England may be, is not eaſily aſcertained : 
ſome, have computed it at ſixteen millions ſterling ; 
. but as great part of what has been coined is melted 
down, worn out, exported, loft, or hoarded up, 
and; as in the courſe of circulation, the caſh changes 
hands with ſuch rapidity, we know not the princi- 
ples on which this calculation is founded. 

The gold coin of England conſiſts of guineas, half. 

uineas, and quarter-guineas, tho the people reckon 
FE y pounds, which at preſent is an imaginary denomi- 
| 1 en ; the pound is equal to twenty ſhillings, and 
the guinea amounts to one and twenty: but be- 


ſides the Engliſh pieces, the gold coin of Portugal, 


called Joannes and moidore, are taken in tale "by 
"MF tlic dealers of — Crowns, half-crowns, 
3 85 illings, 


— 


ſhillings, and ſixpences, compoſe the ſilver coin 
that circulates through Great Britain and Ireland: 
and for the convenience of retail, there is an im- 
menſe quantity of halfpence and farthings. It may 
be ſuperfluous to obſerve, that one crown conſiffs 


twelve pence; and that four farthings conſtitute 
one penny: no perſon, however, is obliged to re- 


four and forty guineas and an half One ounce of 
gold is worth foùrteen ounces and one third of an 
ounce, in ſilver; ſo that the proportion of gold to 
- filver, in England, is as one to fourteen and one 
third. Over and above the coins we have men- 
tioned, there are ſome five guinea and two guinea 
pieces of gold; as well as groats, three penny, two 
penny, and penny pieces in ſilver; but theſe are 


rather kept as medals, than uſed in circulation. 


/ 


_ _ ComevurTaATION, WEICHTSs, and Measuxk ES. 


When the Engliſh nation ſhook off the pope's ſu- 
premacy, they rejected the Gregorian kalendar, as 

a part of popery, and had recourſe to the Julian ac- 
count, called the old ſtile, which they obſerved from 
that period till the year 1751, when it was abro- 


gated by act of parliament, in favour of the Gre- 


gorian, which is now adopted in all their months, 


terms, and fixed feſtivals. The Engliſh traders in 


numbering, cod-fiſh, ling, and haberdine, reckon 
one hundred and twenty-four to the hundred; and 
of herrings one hundred and twenty; twelve hun- 
dred are given to the thouſand, which conſtitute a 
barrel; and twelve barrels make one laſt, In count- 
ing furs, they feckon by the timber, which con- 


4 * 


of five ſhillings; that ore ſhilling is compoſed of 
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ceeive copper money in payment of any money that 
"exceeds one ſhilling: I he pound, or twelve 6tinices | 
Troy wei ht of gold, is divided at the mint iuto 
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fiſts of forty ſkins: but of other ſkins five ſcore 


only are allowed to the hundred. Twenty- four 


ſheets of paper make a quire; twenty quire conſti- 


tute a ream; and ten ream compoſe a bale. Twelve 


ſkins of parchment make a dozen, and five dozen 


a roll. Ten hides are a dicker; and twenty dick- 
ers make a laft ; but there are ten pair of gloves 


o * \ - 


Of weights there are two ſorts uſed in England; 


. . 
1 > 4 


namely Troy weight, and Averdupois: to reckon 


by the firſt, twenty-four grains of wheat make one 


penny · weight ſterling; twenty penny weights make 


one ounce; and twelve ounces conſtitute a pound. 
By this they weigh bread, corn, gold, ſilver, jewels, 
and liquors. But all other articles, ſuch as mercery 


and grocery ware, metals, wood, and tallow, are 


computed by averdupois, in which ſixteen drachms 


make an ounce; ſixteen ounces a pound; twenty- 


eight pounds a quarter; four quarters a hundred; 
and twenty hundred a ton 
The Engliſh meaſures conſiſt of the inch, foot, 


L yard, fathom, perch or pole, furlong, and mile. 


An inch is equal to three barley corns ; twelve 


inches make one foot; three feet are equal to one 


yard ; two yards make one fathom; ſixteen feet 
and an half conſtitute one perch, pole, or rood ; - 


forty poles make a furlong; and eight furlongs 


make an Engliſh mile, amounting to ſeventeen 


hundred and ſixty yards, according to act of par- 
liament. An Engliſh acre conſiſts of forty perches 


Z in length, and four in breadth; and an hundred 


acres are aceounted a hide of lane. 
There are alſo -receptive meaſures both for li- 


quids and ſolids. The ſaralleft meaſure for liquids, 


is called a pint ; two pints make a quart; two 
quarts make a pottle; two pottles make a gallon; 


eight gallons a firkin; two firkins a kilderkin; 


two kilderkins a barrel; and twelve barrels a 8 
CY e 5 8 oft. 
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of ale: but in reckoning beer, nine gallons are al- 
lowed to the firkin ; two firkins to the kilderkin; 
two kilderkins to the barrel; one barrel and a half. 
to a hogſhead ; two hogſheads to a pipe or butt, 


and two pipes to a tun. The wine meaſures are 


ſmaller than thoſe of ale and beer, nearly in the 


proportion of four to five; four gallons of beer 


meaſure are almoſt equal to five gallons of wine. 
A runlet of wine holds eighteen gallons ; and half 
A hogſhead contains thirty-one gallons and an half: 
forty-two gallons go to the tierce; ſixty- three to 
the hogſhead ; eighty-four to the puncheon; one 


hundred and twenty-ſix to the pipe; and two hun- 


dred and fifty - two to the tun. 
For meaſuring dry commodities, ſuch as grain, 


the gallon is between the wine and ale meaſure, 
 . holding as much as will weigh nine pounds thir- 


teen ounces twelve drachms and an half of averdue 


pois. Two of theſe gallons make a peck ; four 
pecks a buſhel; four buſhels the comb or curnock; 


two curnocks a quarter, ſeam or ruff; and ten 
quarters a laſt: thirty-ſix buſhels of coals conſtitute 
cou , Cope ee N 


Dontixroxs, NuusER of PzopLe, AM, Navy, 
| MILITIA, and FoRTIFICATIONS. 


The Britiſh dominivhs comprehend Great 1 
tain and Ireland, with the iſlands of Shetland, Ork 


ney, Hebrides, Man, Scilly, and the leſſer iſles 


that appear around the coaſt; the iſlands of Jerſey, 


Guernſey, and Alderney, on the coaft of Normandy; 
the iſland of St. John's on Newfoundland, the 
whole tract of North America, from Caſco bay, ta 
the mouth of the Mifiſſippi, with the late con- 
queſt of Cape Breton and Canada; the ſugar iſlands 


of Jamaica, Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Chriſtophers, 
” 3 * | 
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Nevis, Dominica, St, Vincent* . Tobago, and 


the Grenades. To theſe we may add the fort of 


Gibraltar, by which the Engliſh, in a great meaſure, 
command the Straights moyth, or paſſage into the 
Mediterranean ; and the iſland of Minorca, But we 
do not reckon among the Britiſh dominions, thoſe 
forts and factories which the merchants of Eng- 
1 5 have eſtabliſhed on the coaſts of Aſia and 
Ifrica, 

The number of people net i in Great Bri- 
| tain and Ireland, may amount to about eight mil- 
lions, allowing fix for England, one for Scotland, 

and one for Ireland : at that rate there ought to be 


conſiderably above a million of men able to carry 


arms; and to theſe, if we add the forces that may 
be raiſed occaſionally .in North America, the king 


of England will appear 4 ey formidable e. 


tentate.. 
- The land- fades of Great a maintained i in 


time of peace, do not uſually exceed forty thouſand 


in number, computing eighteen thouſand in Eng- 
land and Scotland, twelve thouſand on the Iriſh eſta- 


pliſhment, and the remainder i in garriſons abroad, 


at Gibraltar, Nova-Scotia, New-York, Jamaica, 


: and Antigua. In the late war, however. the na- 


tion maintained above one hundred thouſand ſol- 
diers, excluſive of marines, and an army of fifty 
thouſand Germans on the continent. The Britiſh 
infantry have always diſtinguiſhed; themſe]ves by 
a ſpecies of courage and intrepidity peculiar to 
themſelves; and the cavalry is beyond all doubt 
the beſt in Europe, whether we reſpect the beauty, 
ſize, ſpirit, and docilit iy of the horſes, or the 
ſtrength, appearance, andgallantry of the dragoons. 
In a word, the Britiſh troops, both horſe and foot, 
are compoſed of tall, ſtrong, muſcular, handſome 
men, in red uniform with. various facings, well 


£19k thed, 
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in exerciſe and diſcipline, and ſuperior to all others 
in martial and military appearance. 3% 
The navy of England is at all times ſuperior to 


any other maritime power, in number of ſhips, 
weight of metal, and expert mariners ; of whom 


twelve or fourteen thouſand are retained in the ſer- 
vice even in time of public tranquility. But the 
efforts of Great Britain by ſea on extraordinary oc- 
caſions, are inconceivable. In the laſt war, there 
were near four hundred ſhips in the navy of Eng- 
land; above one half of theſe were ſhips of the 


line, carrying each, from one hundred to fifty 


great guns, completely equipped with men, ſtores, 
and artillery z and admirably built and rigged for 
war or expedition. The number of ſeamen ſerv- 
ing on board of the royal navy, could not be leſs 
than fourſcore thouſand. Finally, the natiom is ſtill 


farther ſecured by- a militia raiſed in each county, 


in conſequence of a late act of parliament. The 
whole number amounts' to twenty-two thouſand, 
well diſciplined ; and there is no doubt but they 
may be of eminent ſervice in defending their coun- 
try, ſhould it ever be in danger from the attempts 


of foreign enemies “. | 


Great Britain, ſurrounded by the ſea, and guarded 
by ſuch a numerous and powerful navy, has little 
occaſion for fortifications to defend its fea-ports and 

5 "ok atk N fron- 


* The militia of England, to inferior officers, and to 
according to the old eſtabliſſi- charge the individuals of the 


ment, might amount to two county for this ſervice, ac- 


hundred thouſand, horſe and cording to their abilities, in 
ſoot. The king choſe lord furniſhing horſemen and foot- 


lieutenants of counties, and ſoldiers. In a word, the 


veſted them with power to heutenant and his deputy ap- 
arm, array, and command the proved . by the king, had 


militia within their different power to exerciſe great op- 


Liſtricts, ta give commiſſions preſſion over their fellow-ſub- 


Jets, 
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clothed, armed, and accoutred, inferior to none 
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frontiers. Nevertheleſs, the government hath 
thought proper to maintain ſome old caſtles both in 
South and North Britain, as places of arms, with 
ſmall -garriſons of invalids, who may help to pre- 
ſerve the internal peace of the nation : it hath 
erected a chain of ſmall forts acroſs the iſthmus of 
Inverneſs, in Scotland, to reſtrain. and overawe 
the Highlanders that may be in the intereſt of the 


Pretender: it maintains the works of Berwick, which 
is ſtrongly fortified, and ſecured with a large garri- 
Jon of regular troops: it hath built the forts of 
Tilbury and Sheerneſs, to defend the mouths of the 
river Thames and Medway, beſides ſome block- 
_ houſes in different parts of the coaſt; and it hath 
fortified the important harbours of Portſmouth 

and Plymouth, þ | 

tempts of the enemy. After all, England muſt 
place its chief dependence upon its navy, not only 

for the protection of her commerce, bur alſo for the 


o as to ſecure them from any at- 


ſecurity of her coaſt : for, if her ſquadrons are pro- 
perly divided and ſtationed at different parts of the 


. iſland, and provided with light loops and frigates 
for intelligence and fudden excurſions, they will al- 


ways be able to baffle every projected invaſion. 


Unaſſiſted by a fleet, the army, though trebled, 


would be found inſufficient to defend an open coaſt 


ſeven hundred miles in extent, from the deſigns of 
an artful and enterprizing enemy, ng 


Jets. They could levy every power of commanding and 


war, one fourth of each man's directing the militia, veſted 


and. tax; and oblige every dangerous branch of preroga- 


man ſo charged, to allow a tive: indeed, they were very 


month's pay to every ſoldier, feldom muſtered, but grown 
in caſe of marching againſt . obſolete and uſeleſs, until the 
the enemy ; but this was re- legiſlature new-modelled them 


paid by his mejeſiy. The by a late act of parliament. 


-  Diyps1oy 


E in the general in the king, was thought a 
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Having given a ſummary account of England 1 
in general, we ſhall now proceed to a detail of par- | 
ticular counties. England is divided into the ſix 
following circuits; namely, the home circuit, the - 
Norfolk circuit, the Oxford circuit; the midland 
circuit; the weſtern circuit, and the northern cir- 
cuit. Each of theſe comprehends a certain num- 
ber of counties. The home circuit includes Eſſex, 
| Hertford, Kent, Surry, and Suſſex. In the Nor- 
folk circuit, we reckon Bucks, Bedfordſhire, Hun- | 
 tingdonſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Suffolk, and Nor- 
folk. The Oxford circuit comprehends Oxon, if 
| Berks, Glouceſterſhire, Worcelterſhire, Mon- il 
mouthſhire,. Herefordſhire, Salop, and Stafford- 1 
ſhire. In the midland circuit, we find Warwick- | 
ſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Ti 
Lincolnſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Northampton 1 
ſhire. The weſtern circuit embraces Hants, Wilts, k | 
Dorſetſhire, Somerſetſhire, Devonſhire, and Corn- 
wall. The northern circuit comprehends York- | ; 
| 


ſhire, the biſhopric of Durham, Northumberland, 
Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland. Nei- | 
ther Middleſex nor | Cheſhire is included in any _ 
circuit, the firſt being the ſeat of the ſupreme 7 | 
1 
| 


courts of juſtice, and the other, a county palatine. 
The principality of Wales is divided into four 
circuits, called the north-eaſt circuit, the north-weſt. 
citcuit, the ſouth-eaſt circuit, and the ſouth-weſt | 
circuit. In the north-eaſt, are contained the coun- | 
ues of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery: in the _— 
north-weſt, thoſe of Angleſea, Carnarvon, and | | i 
| 
| 


Merioneth : in the ſouth-eaſt, are the counties of 
Radnor, Brecon, and Glamorgan : in the ſouth | 
welt, are Pembrokeſhire, Cardiganſhire, and Caer- 
7s þ „ | mar- 
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marthen. In England, we number forty counties, 
containing twenty-five cities, one hundred and ſe- 
venty-two burroughs, and eight cinque-ports, which 
are Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, Hythe, Romney, 

Rye, Winchelſea, and Seaford. | 

We ſhall now proceed to give a diſtinct detail of 
all theſe counties and the principal towns, beginning 
at theſmoſt northern diſtrict. | 1 
Nor THUMBERLAND; its BouNDARIESs, Ex Nr, 

LED and APPEARANCE 


Northumberland, which was formerly the name 

of a whole kingdom, is now beſtowed on the moſt 
northern county of England, bounded on the 
north and weſt by the river Tweed, which divides 
it from Scotland, the Cheviot hills, and part of 
Cumberland ; waſhed on the eaſt by the.German 
ocean, and ſeparated from Durham on the ſouth 
by the rivers Tyne and Derwent. This county, 
which gives the title of duke to a nobleman who 
married the daughter of Algernoon, duke of So- 
merſet, whoſe mother was heireſs of the Piercy fa- 
mily, extends about fifty miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and above forty from eaſt to weſt ; 
and is remarkably populous, containing eleven 
market-towns, two hundred and eighty villages, - 
and forty- ſix pariſhes. The face of the country, eſ- 
pecially towards the weſt; is roughened with huge 
mountains, the moſt remarkable of which, are the 
Cheviot hills, and the high ridge called Rideſdale; 
but the lands are level towards the ſea-fide, and 


\ 


the borders of Durham. 


CLIMATE, 


TOs 
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CLI MATE, Air, Solik, WATERS. 

The climate, like that of every other mountains 
bus country in the neighbourhood of the ſea, is moiſt 
and diſagreeable: the air, however, is pure and 


| healthy, as being well ventilated by breezes and 


ſtrong gales of wind; and in winter mitigated by 
the warm vapours from the two ſeas, the lriſh and 
the German ocean; between which it is ſituated. 
The ſoil varies in different parts of the county. 
Among the hills it is barren, though it affords 
good paſture for ſheep, which cover thoſe moun- 
tains. The low country, when properly cultivated, 
produces plenty of wheat and all forts of grain; 
and great part of it is laid out in meadow-lands 
and rich inclofures. Northumberland is well wa- 
[tered with many rivers, rivulets, and fountains : 
its greateſt rivers are the Tweed and the Tyne, 


* 


The former we have deſcribed in our account of 


Scotland. The Tyne is compoſed of two ſtreams, 
called ſouth and north Tyne: the firſt riſes on the 


verge of Cumberland, near Alſton- moor, enters 
Northumberland, running north to Haltweſel, then 
bendas eaſterly, and feceiving the two ſmall rivers 
eaſt and weſt Alon, unites above Hexham with 
the other branch; taking .its riſe at a mountain 
called Fane-head in the weſtern part of the county; 
| thence called Tine dale; is ſwelled in its courſe by 
the little river Shele; joins the Read near Billing- 
ham; and running in a direct line to the ſouth-eaſt; 
is united with the ſouthern Tyne, forming a large 
tiver that waſhes Newcaſtle, and falls into the Ger- 


i 


man ocean near Tinmouth. 
MixERAILSs, VEGETABLES, ANIMALS, 
In all probability, the mountains of Northuni- 


berland contain lead ore and other mineralized me- 
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the inhabitants are diverted 


this country abounds. 
the preatgſt part of England, are ſupplied with 
fuel from theſe ſtores of Northumberland, which 
are inexhauſtible, enrich the proprietors, and em- 
ploy an incredible number of hands and ſhipping. 
With reſpect to vegetables, Northumberland 
| produces the fame ſpecies and genera of plants that 
are found in other countries of the ſame latitude, 
_ diverſified with mountains and vallies waſhed by the 
_ Fea. On the higheſt of the Cheviot hills, there is 


_ mumor ſea bugloſs 
_. monly called friers gooſe. There are no natural 
woods of any conſequence. in this county; but 


for infinite flocks of ſheep 
than that which the more ſouthern counties produce. 


4 ” 5 
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tals in their bowels, as they in all reſpects reſemble 


thoſe parts of Wales and Scotland, where lead 


roſecuted. Perhaps 
| verted from inquiries of this 
nature, by the certain profits and conſtant employ- 
ment they enjoy in working the coal pits with which 
The city of London, and 


mines have been found and P 
r 


plenty of the chamæpericlymenon, or dwarf honey- 
ſuckle; and on the ſhore, we find the eſcrium mari- 
loſs, and the eryngium vulgare, com- 


many plantations belonging to the ſeats of noble- 


men and gentlemen, of which here is a great num- 
ber. As for 7 -herbs, roots, ſalladine, and every 
| 1 


article of the kitchen-garden and orchard, they are- 
here raiſed in great plenty by the uſual means of 
cultivation ; as are alſo the fruits of more delicate 
flavour, ſuch as the apricot, peach, and nectarine. 


The ſpontaneous fruits it produces in common with 


other parts of Great Britain, are the' crab-apple, 


© the ſloe or bullace, the hazle- nut, the acorn, hips, 


haws, with the berries of the bramble, the juniper, _ 


 wood-ſtrawberries, cranberries, and bilberries. 


Northumberland raiſes a good number of excel- | 
lent horſes : and black cattle, and affords paſture 
; both the cattle and 
ſheep are of a large breed, but the wool is coarſer 
"T he 
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The hills and mountains abound with a varic af. - 


game, ſuch as red deer, foxes, hares, rabbits, 
heathcock, growſe, partridge, quail, plover, teal, 
and woodcock : indeed, this is counted one of the 
' beſt ſporting. countries in Great Britain. The ſea 


and rivers are well ſtocked with fiſh, eſpecially the 


Tweed, in which an infinite number of ſalmon is 


caught and carried to Tinmouth, where being 5 


pickled, they are conveyed by ſea to London, anc 
ſold under the name of Newcaſtle ſalmon, _ 


PROPLE. 


The Nortllumbrians were antiently ſtigmatized 

as a ſavage, barbarous people, addicted to cruelty, 
and inured to rapine. The truth is, before the 

vnion of the two crowns of England and Scotland, 
the borderers on each ſide were extremely licentious 


and ungovernable, trained up to war from their 
infancy, and habituated to plunder by the mutual 
incurſions. made into each kingdom; incurſions 


- which neither truce nor treaty could totally prevent. 
People of a pacific diſpoſition, who propoſed to. 
earn their livelihood by agriculture, would not on 


any terms remain in a country expoſed to the firſt - 


violence of a bold and deſperate enemy: therefore 


the lands lay uncultivated, and in a great meaſure 


deſerted by every body but lawleſs adventurers, . 
who ſubſiſted by theft and rapine. There was a 


tract fifty miles in length and fix in breadth, be- 
tween Berwick and Carliſle, known by the name of 


the Debateable Land, to which both nations laid 
claim, though it belonged to neither; and this was, 
occupied by a ſet of banditti who plundered. on 


each ſide, and what they ſtole in one kingdom, 


they ſold openly in the other; nay, they were ſo 


dexterous in their occupation, that by means of hot 
bread applied to the horns of the cattle ne 
VV e ſtole, 
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ſtole, they twiſted them in ſuch a manner, that 
- when the right owners ſaw them in the market, they 
did not Know their own property. Wardens were 
appointed to guard the marches or borders in each 


kingdom; and theſe offices were always conferred 


on noblemeri of the firſt character for influence, 
valour, and integrity. The Engliſh border was 
divided into three marches, called the eaſt, weſt, 
and middle marches; the gentlemen of the coun- 
try were conſtituted deputy-wardens, who held 
march courts, regulated the watches, diſciplined 
the militia, and took meaſures for aſſembling them 
in arms at the firſt alarm: but in time of peace be- 
tween the two nations, they were chiefly employed 
in ſuppreſſing the inſolence and rapine of the bor- 
derers. Since the union of the ctowns, however, 
Northumberland is totally changed, both with reſ- 
| oo to the improvement of the lands, ahd the re- 
mation of the inhabitants. The grounds, being 
now ſecure from incurſion and inſult, are ſettled by 
creditable farmers, and cultivated like other parts 
of the kingdom. As hoſtilities have long ceaſed, 
the people have forgot the uſe of arms, and exer- 
ciſed themſelves in the more eligible avocations of 
peace; in breeding ſheep and cattle, manuring the 
| are working at the coal-pits, and in different. 
ranches of commerce and manufacture. In their 
perſons they are generally tall, ſtrong, bold, hardy, 
and freſn- coloured, and though leſs unpoliſhed 
than their anceſtors, not quite ſo civilized as their 
' ſouthern neighbours. The commonalty are well fed, 
lodged, and cloathed; and all of them remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed, by a Kind of Shibboleth or whurle, 
being a particular way of pronouncing the letter R, 
as if they hawked it up from the windpipe, like 
the cawing of rooks. In other reſpects the 
language they ſpeak, is an uncouth mixture 
of the Engliſh and Scottiſh dialects. There is 
8 e e 
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no material diſtinction between the faſhionable peo- 
ple of Northumberland, and thoſe of the ſame 


rank in other parts of the kingdom: the ſame 
form of education will produce the ſame effects in 


all countries. The gentlemen of Northumberland, 


j 


however, are remarkable for their courage, hoſpi- 
tality, and hard drinking. ” 2 


ANTIQUITIES, 


A great number of Roman monuments have 


been found in this county ; but the moſt remarka- 
ble curioffty of that kind conſiſts in the remains 


of Hadrian's vallum, and the wall of Severus, 


running parallel to each other from the Solway 
Frith beyond Burgh on the Sands near Carliſle, to 
the neighbourhood of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, an 
extent of ſixty-eight Engliſh miles. Hadrian's val- 


lum is a rampart of earth with a large ditch to the 


northward, and another agger or rampart to the 
' ſouthward, which ſeems to have ſerved as a mili- 
tary way. The wall of Severus was built of ſtone, 
twelve feet high and eight in thickneſs, of ſuch ma- 
terials and ſo diſpoſed, as to render it as ſolid as a 
rock: it was ſtrengthened by a deep ditch to the 
northward, by turrets and caſtella at certain diſ- 
tances, and was accommodated with a paved mili- 
tary way on the ſouth- ſide, though not always pa- 
rallel.to the range of the wall, being in breadth 
about ſeventeen feet. Hadrian firſt raiſed his val- 
lum, and Severus afterwards built the wall with 
. thoſe caſtella, for the ſame purpoſe of defend- 


ing the Roman province from the incurſions of the 


Py 


Scots and Picts; and that the wall was built by 


the legionary ſoldiers appears from a great num- 
ber of inſcriptions upon ſtones, found through the 
whole length of the pretentura: Hadrian's vallum 
reached no farther than Newcaſtle ; but the wall of 


Severus 


% 
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Severus is carried through that town, and ends Ps 

a a ſtationary fort near Couzen's-houſe,. about three 
miles to the. eaſtward, where the ruins of a Roman 
ſtation and town are fill diſcernible. Large portions 
of the wall are ftill ſtanding in different parts of 
Northumberland and Cumberland, as well as the 
foundations of ſeveral caſtella, which appear to 
have been ſixty- ſix feet ſquare, built on . ſouth⸗ 

ſide, adjoining to the wall, at che ee of about * 
a mile from cm other, | | 


Towns. 


"The 97, noted. towns in Nd eee 
Newcaſtle, Morpeth, Alnwick, einn, Hexham, 
EA nous, and 
Newcaſtle, the capita is a lar an 
5 flouriſhing town, 1 on the a poke of the 
river Tyne, about three hundred miles to the 2 
northward of London. It is connected by means 5 8 
of a ſtately ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, with the 
ſuburbs of Gateſhead, which, being on the ſouthern 


ſſde of the river, is part of the biſhopric of Dur- 
ham. Near the ſpot where the town now „ Pt) 


there was of old a fort called Moncaſter; and Ro- 


bert, ſon of William the Conqueror, having built 5 85 


another to overawe the Scots, beſtowed upon it the 


name of Newcaſtle, in contradiſtinction to the old 5 5 


fortreſs. Divers monaſteries and hoſpitals being 
raiſed around i it, the place, in a little time, ſwelled 
into a town ; and the walls of it were begun in the 
Teign of Edward I. by a rich burgher, who: had 
been taken: by the Scots, and paid a large ranſom 
for his liberty. / It is at preſent: ſurrounded: by a 
| ſtrong wall, in which there are ſeven gates and as 
many turrets, with ſome caſe- mates ſaid to b 

| — proof. It was created a burrough hy kin 
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before the mayor; and king Henry VI. erected ir 
into a town and county incorporate, independent of 


| Northumberland. The magiſtracy conſiſts of . 
mayor, nineteen aldermen, a ſheriff, a recorder, a 
_  town-clerk, a clerk of the chambers, two coroners, 


eight chamberlains, a ſword-bearer, with a cap of 
maintenance, a water-bailiff with a great mace, and 
ſeven ſerjeants at mace. Newcaſtle has been ex- 


E to frequent incurſions and ſieges of the Scots, 


before the union of the two crowns ; and in the 
great rebellion, the army of that kingdom, under 
the command of Leflie, took it by ſtorm: bur it 
has long ago retrieved all its loſſes, and become the 
great emporium of the north of England for coal 


and other merchandize. The town is built upon the 


declivity of a hill, whichrenders the ſtreets ſteep and 


incommodious. The houſes are crowded together fo 


as to exhibit but a diſagreeable appearance: yet one 
or two of the ſtreets are large, ſpacious, and well 
paved. The town is overlooked by the old ruinous 

caſtle : the exchange and cuſtom- houſe are magni- 


ficent buildings, but too cloſe to the river ; along | 


the bank of which, there is a fine key or wharf 
faced with freeſtone, ro which ſhips of ordinary 
burthen can lay their broadſides, to be loaded or 
unloaded. But the coal-ſhips are loaded at or near 


Shields, ſeven miles farther down the river; their 


lading being conveyed thither in lighters, which 
they call keels. The number of the keelmen who 
work in theſe lighters, exceeds fix thouſand, who 
live in a ſuburb called Sandgate. They have, by a 
contribution among themſelves, built a noble hoſ- 


-pital for ſuch of their poor brethren as are difabled _ 


by accident, or ſuperannuated and paſt their labour. 
The principal church of Newcaftle, called St. Ni- 


cholas, is a ſtately old fabric, built by David, © 


king of Scotland, with a fine ſteeple of rare archi- 
tecture: here are, beſides, ſix churches or chapels, 
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We may number among the public edifices, an ele- 


gant manſion-houſe for the, mayor; a noble hall for 
. . the ſurgeons, with a muſeum, a ſtately infirmary on 


the model of that at Edinburgh, a library belong- 


ing to the corporation, a large priſon called New- 


gate, ſeveral meeting-houſes and charity-ſchools 


well endowed. The number of inhabitants amounts 


to above forty thouſand ; and many of them are 


wealthy and live with ſplendour. They are gene- 


rally bold, rough, and induſtrious, enriching tbem- 
ſelves with the coal trade, and other branches of 
commerce and manufacture, ſuch as ſhip-building, 
glaſs-making, ſalt-works, and hard-ware,or wrought 
iron, The place is particularly famous for grind- 
ſtones, which are exported to all the countries in 
Europe. The faſhionable people live in the upper 

of the town, at a diſtance from the river, where 


they poſſeſs elegant hauſes and gardens, and enjoy 


themſelves at comedies, aſſemblies, and other po- 
lite diverſions. The houſes are chiefly built of ſtone, 


5 ſome are of brick, and a very few of timber. The 
revenue of the town, amounting to eight thouſand 
pounds a year, is conſiderably larger than that of 


any other corporation burrough in England; and 


from this, the mayor is indulged with an annual 


allowance of ſix hundred pounds, beſides the 


maintenance of a coach, barge, and manſion-houſe. 


At the diſtance of ſeven miles below Newcaſtle 
ſtand the villages of north and ſouth Shields, on 


different ſides of the river, and may be termed its 
out- parts, from whence the ſhips take their depar- 
ture. South Shields is in the biſhopric of Durham, 


and ſhall be mentioned in that article. North 
Shields is the more populous and conſiderable, be- 


ing chiefly inhabited by mariners and ſhip-maſters : 
the ſtreets which lie along the ſhore are dark, naſty, 
and narrow, and the houſes make a very mean ap- 
pearance; yet ſome of the inhabitants are wealthy, 


and 


* 
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and a good number of veſſels belong to this vil- 


jage. Here the river forms a ſmall bay, which af- 


fords a very ſafe anchorage; and in this place four 
hundred fail of laden ſhips are ſometimes ſeen lying 
together in three rows, waiting for a fair wind. 
The harbour and mouth of the Tyne are defend- 
ed by Tinmouth caſtle, a large fortreſs well ſup- 


pliedwith artillery, ſituated on a high rock, which, 


towards the ſea on the eaſt and north, is counted 


inacceſſible. At the harbour's mouth there is a 


bar of ſand, where the river is not more than ſe- 
ven feet deep at low water; and on the outſide 


are the dangerous rocks called the Black Middins : 
but theſe are eaſily ayoided by means of light-houſes 


| ſet up and maintained by Trinity-houſe in New- 


caſtle. Hard by theſe is another caſtle called Clif- 
ford's fort, which intirely commands the mouth of 


the river. | 


Morpeth is a neat little market-town, ſtanding 


on the ſmall river Wentzbeck, about fifteen miles 
to the northward of Newcaſtle. It is a burrou 
by preſcription, belonging to the earl of Carliſle, 
who derives from it the title of viſcount: four 
perſons, being annually choſen by the free bur- 
geſſes, are preſented to his lordſhip's ſteward, who 
nominates two of them to be bailiffs, and theſe 
with ſeven aldermen, conſtitute the magiſtracy. 
Morpeth, lying on a much frequented poſt road, 
is well ſupplied with inns for the accommodation 
of travellers. There is a bridge over the river, 
and an old caſtle in ruins. Here is great plenty 
of proviſions extremely cheap; and their market 
for live cattle on Wedneſdays is, next to that of 
_ Smithfield in London, the greateſt in all England. 


Great quantities of corn, proviſions, and cattle, 
are likewiſe fold in the Saturdays markets. Va- 

- Fiety of fiſh is brought hither from the ſea, of 
LES. | which 
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_ which the town commands a good proſpect: the 
'  burrough ſends two members to parliament, a 
Nineteen miles to the northward of Morpeth, 
we enter Alnwick, a little walled town, ſeated 
near the river Alne, neat and cleanly, but chiefly 
remarkable for the caſtle, which formerly belonged 
to the family of Percy, and is ſtill poſſeſſed by the 
duke of Northumberland, who has lately ordered 
it to be repaired and beautified. It was once the 
moſt noble caſtle in the North of England, and 
- - ſtill retains evident marks of its former magnifi- 
cence. ' At the fiege of this place, Malcolm III. 
king of Scotland, and his ſon Edward, loſt their 
| lives by treachery; and in the neighbourhood of 
Alnwick, king William II. of Scotiand was ſur- 
prized and taken in a meadow by ſome Engliſh ba; 
rons, who had diſguiſed themſelves in the garb 

and enſigns of his people for that purpoſe. 
To the north-weſt of Alnwick riſes that fa- 
mous ridge of mountains called the Cheviot hills, 
which ſeparate Northumberland from Scotland; 
- and are no leſs famous for their great height than 
for the battle celebrated by the ballad of Chevy- 
cChaſe. This engagement, more remarkable for 
'the valour and quality than for the number of the 
- * combatants, was fought between Percy, known 
- by the epithet of Hotſpur, ſon to the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and the Scottiſh earl of Douglas, 

at a place called Otterburn, on the river Rede, 
near the town of Elleſdon, on the ſouth ſide of 
the Cheviot hills. Here theſe two ydung warriors 
and rivals in glory encountered in the reign of 
Richard II. king of England. Douglas loſt his 
life in the action; nevertheleſs, Percy was routed 
and carried priſoner into Scotland. One of the Che- 
Vviot hills, having a level plain on the top, with a 
pPond of water, is ſo high as to be ſeen at the dif- 
- g!,nce of ſixty miles in the ealt-riding of Yorkſhire, 

| 4 7, ; . i * 


bf Floddon or Flodden, ſeated on the river Till, 
memorable for a bloody battle fought between the 
Engliſh and Scots, in which James IV. of Scot- 
land was ſlain with all his prime nobility: This 


victory, obtained by the earl of Surry, was the 


more remarkable as king Henry VII. was then 
abroad with the flower of the Engliſh ſoldiery, 
engaged in the ſiege of Tournay. 


Berwick is a large fortified town, ſituated on 


the north fide of the river Tweed, formerly be- 
longing to Scotland, capital of the ſhire, which ſtill 
retains its name, and one of the four principal 


towns in which the royal burroughs of Scotland 


held their conventions. - Before the union of the 
two crowns, it was a perpetual bone of contention 
between the kingdoms of England atid Scotland, 
and poſſeſſed alternately by both nations; though 
its ſtrength and beauty are in a great meaſure ow- 


ing to its Engliſh maſters. Queen Elizabeth, 
who knew the importance of this frontier, con- 


tracted it within due compaſs, built a noble bridge 
over the river, connecting it with the county of 
Northumberland, ſurrounded it with a ſtone wall 
of aſhler work, a ſteep ditch; counterſcarp, and 
baſtions, and furbiſhed it with a numerous artillery; 
It was ſtrengthened by a caſtle of citadel, which is 
now in ruins ; and the government of it was al- 
ways conferred on ſome nobleman of known cou- 
rage and integrity; who was at the ſame time war- 
den of the eaſtern marches. It was incorporated 
as a burrough by kirg James I. and its charter 
confirmed by act of parliament. At preſent, it is 


a. large, well-built, populous town, erected into a 


| county, though comprehended in Northumber- 
land; and in all proclamations expreſsly men- 
5 tioned as a ſeparate dominion. It 1s governed by 
a mayor, recorder, four bailiffs, and a common 
Vor. II. T Council 
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About ſeven miles from Cheviot, is the village 
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council of burgeſſes, and ſends two repreſentatives 
to parliament. The ſtreets and houſes are ſpa- 
cious and elegant: the place is peautified by a 
ſtately church, an exchange, town-houſe, and the 
noble bridge above-mentioned. At the north- 
weſt end there are handſome ſuburbs called the 
eaſtle · gate; and on the ſouthern end of the bridge 
is a neat village called Tweedmouth, provided 
with a church and good inns for travellers. Ber- 
wick is wholly inhabited by a mixture of Engliſh 
and Scots, who ſpeak a dialect partaking of the 
languages of both nations, though the Engliſh 
are ealily diſtinguiſhed by the Northumberland 
whurle. Here is an excellent market for corn, fiſh, 
_ and all forts of proviſion, which are fold at very 


reaſonable rates. The people are remarkably in- 


duſtrious, employing themſelves in the ſalmon 
fiſhery, which is a very advantageous article; and 
mim a manufacture of fine ſtockings. The greateſt 
_ defectin this place is the want of a good harbour: 
for though the tide flows four miles above the town, 
there is a dangerous bar at the mouth of the har- 
bour; and the ſhore. without, being bold, ſteep, 
and rocky, there is no ſafe riding in the offing. 
Berwick. gave the title of duke to the natural ſon 
of James II. who was attainted by parliament af- 
ter the revolution, and died a marechal of France, 
Where he had acquired a great character by his mi- 
litary capacity and ſucceſs. This town, as a forti- 
fied paſs, is always garriſoned with a regiment of 
Along the ſhore as far ſouth as Morpeth, there 
are ſeveral iſlands and rocks that deſerve to be 
mentioned. Of theſe, the moſt remarkable is Holy 
Iſland, about eight miles from Berwick, ſo called 
from the reputed ſanctity of the monks who here 
poſſeſſed a convent. This is the antient Lin- 
 disfarne, the ſee of a biſhopric, which was 
13 E:zß) )) ae I 


' afterwards transferred to Durham. It is ſurrounded 
by the ſea at high-water; but at the time of ebb, 
there is a paſſage over the ſand from it to the con- 

tinent. This iſland produces ſome corn and rab- 
bits, and there is plenty of fiſh upon the coaſt. 
Here is a neat little town commanded by a ſmall 

fort, built upon a riſing ground to the ſouth-eaſt, 
with a commodious haven, which is the only ſafe 
port between the mouth of the Humber and the - 
Frith of Edinburgh. _ N | 
Seven miles to the ſouth-eaſt of this harbour, 
lie the Fearn iflands, which are no other than a 
cluſter of rocks in the ſea, frequented by vaſt num< - 
bers of ſea-fowl : yet here are ſtill to be ſeen the. 
ruins of an old monaſtery, a tower, and a light- 
| houſe, maintained for the direction of mariners. 
Coquet iſland appears ſeventeen miles farther 

to the ſouth-eaſt, at the mouth of the river Coquet, 

from whence the iſle derives its name. It was an- 

tiently famous for a caſtle and a monaſtery, which 
are now in ruins : at preſent it boaſts of no other 
buildings than the huts of fiſhermen and colliers, 
who reſort to the iſland to dig ſea-coal, and catch 

fiſh, of which here is great plenty, with infinite 

r . pr be 

Hexham or Hagutſtad, the capital of a diſtrict 
called Hexhamſhire, ſtanding on the ſouth ſide of 
the Tyne, about fifteen miles from Newcaſtle, is - 
a handſome town and corporation, governed by a 
bailiff annually elected into that office. It was an- 
tiently large, wealthy, and magnificent, formed 
into an epiſcopal ſee in the time of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, by Etheldrida, wife to Egfrid, king of 
Northumberland, in favour of Wilfrid, who had 
been archbiſhop of York : but this dioceſe was 
ſoon united to that of Lindisfarne. The fame la- 
dy built at Hexham a ftately monaſtery, which 
is ſaid to have exceeded all the conyents on this 
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fide of the Alps in beauty and magnificence; 


Part of the church that ſtill remains, exhibits evi- 
dent marks of its antient ſplendour. 5 


Cros 11 

2 orthumberland abounds with curious monu- 

ts of Roman, Britiſh, and Saxon antiquity, 
_. conſiſting of the fragments of the vallum and wall, 
camps and caſtella, altars, urns, coins, and caſtles. 
At Corbridge, near Hexham, ſome gigantic bones 
were dug up towards the cloſe of the laſt century; 
and others of the fame nature at Ailmouth, found 
ſo deep in the earth, that they are ſuppoſed to have 
lain there ſince che general deluge. In the neigh- 


bourhood of Warkworth, on the bank of the ri- 
ver Coquet, is an old hermitage cut out of the ſo- 


lid rock, conſiſting of a chamber and kitchen, with 


a chapel and altar. At the village of Fenham near 


| Newcaſtle, ſome coal-pits have been ſet on fire, 

and for ſeveral years continued to burn: the flames 
were viſible at night, and in the day, the tract of 
the conflagration was marked by brimſtone lying 
upon the ſurface of the earth. At Dunſtabury 
caſtle, that ſtands on the ſhore between the Fearn 
and Coquet iſlands, the rocks produce a fine ſpar 
like that of St. Vincent's rock near Briſtol. In 
Chillingham caſtle, on the river Till, there is a 
chimney-piece of marble, in the heart of which 


was found a live toad, when the ſtone 1 was ſawed 


aſunder. 
| Saas 


The moſt irland ſeats in 1 
are theſe that follow: the caſtle of Alnwick, be- 
longing to the duke of Northumberland; that of 
Morpeth, appertaining to the earl of Carliſle; ; 


3 where the earl of Tankerville reſides; 
| Dilſton, 
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| Dilſton, near Hexham, a beautiful ſeat of the earl 
of Derwentwater, who loft his life on a ſcaffold in 


the year 1715; Widdrington caſtle, formerly poſ- 
ſeſſed by the antient barons of that name, attainted 
and forfeited in the ſame year for rebellion; the 


houſe of Beaufront, beautifully ſituated on the fide 


of the Tyne, belonging to the family of Erring- 


ton; Seaton-Delaval, a magnificent ſtructure, on 
the ſea-ſide, the ſeat of Sir Francis-Blake Delaval; 
Wallington, the reſidence of Sir Walter Blackett; 
Belſoe caſtle and Capheaton, belonging to Sir Wil- 
liam Middleton and Sir Edward Swinburn, 


CUMBERLAND, 


Its BouNDARIES and ExTENT, MounTaiNns, 


[ 

| 
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Fog ks Ts, RIVERS. 


Cumberland, or Cumbria, ſo denominated from 

the Britons, or Cumri, who inhabited it, was former- 
ly the name of a kingdom, which extended from 
the vallum of Adrian to the city of Dunbritton, 
now Dumbarton, on the Frith of Clyde, in that 

part of the iſland which was afterwards called Scot- 
land. At preſent Cumberland is a county of Eng- 
land, which gives the title of duke to his royal 
highneſs prince Henry- Frederic, third brother of the 
reigning king. It is bounded on the north and 
north-weſt by Scotland; on the ſouth and ſouth- 
eaſt by part of Lancaſhire and Weſtmoreland; 
it borders on the eaſt with Northumberland and 
Durham; and on the weſt and ſouth-weſt is waſhed 


by the Iriſh-ſea. The length from north to ſouth 


may amount to five and fifty miles; but the 
breadth does not exceed forty. It is divided into 
five wards, comprehending one city, fourteen 
market towns, forty- eight pariſh churches, beſides 
chapels, fourteen thouſand eight hundred houſes, 


and fourſcore thouſand inhabitants, The face of 


3 the 


there are divers old foreſts in t 
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the country is diverſified with hill and dale, and, 
in ſome parts of Cumberland, there are very high 8 
mountains; ſuch 2s San, not far from Coker- 
mouth, counted the higheſt hill in England; Wry- 
noſe, near Hawkſhead, in the northern part of the 
county, on the top of which we find three ſhire- 
| ſtones, ſo called becauſe, though within a foot 
of each other, they ſtand. in the three counties of 
Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lancaſhire ; Lan- 
vellin and Caſtenand, which vie in height with 
the Skiddaw; Hardknot, on the borders of Weſt⸗ 
more land, from the foot of which the river Eſke 
takes its origin; the mountains of Copland, in the 
| ſouthern part of the county; the large tract on the 

eaſt ſide, known by the denomination of Croſs- 
| Fells, on account of the croſſes erected upon them 
at the firſt planting of Chriſtianity in theſe. parts; 
wot fells of Perwent, and many others, : which we 
need not particularize. l 
Beſides a great number of . Plastationt, 
e county of Cum- 
berland; ſuch as Ward foreſt near Wigton, Ingle- 
Vvood foreſt on the banks of the river. Nadel 
and the foreſt of Copland, -_ 

Cumberland is well watered. 1 rivers, meres 
or lakes, and fountains; but none of its ſtreams 
are navigable. The moſt remarkable of theſe are 
the Derwent, the Eden, the Eine, the Eſke, the 
Leven, the Irthing, and the Peterrel, The Der- 
went riſes in the vale of Boradale, in the ſouthern 
part of the county, among the Derwent fells, and 
forming a ſpacious lake, in which there are three 
ſmall iſlands; purſues à northern courſe towards 
the middle of the county, then takes a weſtern di- 
rection, paſſes by Cockermouth, and falls into the 
Iriſh ſea near Workington, being famous for its 

fiſhery of ſalmon. The Eden, or Ituna of Ptole- 
MEPs is 15 ourles. of che lake called. Telleſwater, 
. og A 
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on the borders of Weſtmoreland, famous for pro- 
Aucing the delicious little fiſh called char, of thge 
trout ſpecies :' after a northerly courſe of thirty 
miles, it deviates to the weſtward, and, paſling by 
Carliſle, falls into the frith of Solway, a large in- 
let of the ſea; dividing this part of England from 
Scotland. The Elne riſes near Jerby, and falls 
into the ſea at Birkby, about four miles to the 
northward of Workington. The Eſke riſes in 
Eſkdale, in Scotland, and entering Cumberland, 
diſembogues itſelf into the bottom of the Solway 
_ Frith, which near the ſame place likewiſe” receives 
the Leven, that rifes in the mountains of Bew, at 
the northern extremity of the county. The Irthing, 
following a parallel courſe, is joined by the Cam- 
bek near Brumpton, and falls into the Eden, at a 
place called Warwick. The Eden is afterwards 
ſwelled by the river Peterrel, which- runs in a 
northern direction from Penrith.to Weatherſall. 


Alk, Sor, PRoDueTIONS, MINERAL, VEGETA- 
8 BL, and ANIMAL. E 


The air of Cumberland is keen and piercing up- 
on the mountains towards the north, and the cli- 
mate is moiſt as in all other hilly countries, which, 
at the ſame time, abound with. wood and water. 
The foil varies with the face of the country, being 
barren on the moors and mountains, and fertile 
in the vallies and level ground bordering upon the 
ſea : in general, the eaſtern parts of the ſhire are 
| barren and deſolate; yet even the leaſt fertile parts 
are rich in metals and minerals. The mountains 
of Copland abound with copper: veins of the ſame 
metal, with a mixture of gold and filver, were 
found in the reign of queen Elizabeth among the 
fells of Derwent; and royal mines were formerly 
wrought at Keſwick, This county produces great 

VO | 34 quantities 


— 
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guantities of coal, ſome lead, abundance of the 


mineral earth called black- lead, ſeveral mines of 


lapis calaminaris, and an inconſiderable pear] 
fiſhery on the coaſt near Ravenglaſs. | 

With reſpe& to the vegetable productions of 
this province, here is plenty of grain, wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, peaſe, and beans, with all ſorts of 
herbs and roots for the kitchen. The moſt re- 
markable plants that grow ſpontaneouſly jn Cum- 


berland are theſe, the eruca monenſis, laciniata 


lutea, the echium marinum, the gladiolus lacuſtris 


Adortmanni, the orobus ſylvaticus, the nyrtillus grandis, 
the cannibis ſpuria, fore magno alho perelegante, 


the heſperis paunonica inodora, the orchis palmata pa- 
luſiris, the 'cynoſorchis militaris purpurea ordorata, 
the thlaſpi minus ceuſij, the irogopogon purpureum, 
the virga aurea latifolia ſerrata, and the equiſetum 


nudum variegatum minus. 


As for the animals, what has been aid of North- 


umberland may be here repeated. The mountains 


Feed yaſt numbers of ſheep; abundance of horſes 


and black cattle are bred in the paſtures. The 


farmer's yard is ſtocked with poultry of all ſorts, 


| and pidgeons; the hills and lakes afford a great 


variety of game, ſuch as foxes, hares, rabbits, black, 
and moor. game, partridge, quail, wood-cocks, 
ſnipes, plover, field-fares, teal, widgeon, and wild- 
ducks. Among the birds of prey, we may reckon 


a few eagles, hawks, kites, and herons. The 
rivers, lakes, and ſtreams, afford plenty of ſalmon, 


trout, char, eels, and flounders ; and the ſea pours 


forth a profuſion of excellent fiſh : but this bleſſing 
and gift of Providence is in a great meaſure neglect- 


ed by the inhabitants of Cumberland, who are ſo 


ſatisfied with the productions of the land, that they 


give very little attention to the fiſnery. Agricul- 


ED} Fare 1 is here very well underſtood, though the coun- 
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try does not abound with incloſures. The gentle- 9 
men are numerous, opulent, and hoſpitable; the | 
yeomen wealthy, and uſed to good living; the 
common people are hardy, ſtrong, and induſtrious, 
well cloathed, well fed, and lodged in warm com- i 
fortable houſes. Their chief employments are Wi 
thoſe of agriculture, horſe breeding, ſheep feeding 1 
mining, and the colliery; and there are ſome good | vi 
mariners in the ſea-ports of the county. Among | 
à great number of elegant ſeats in Cumberland. | If 
we ſhall only take notice of Drumburgh-caſtle, on | 
the Solway frith, belonging to the duke of Nor- W | 
folk; the earl of Egremonr's caſtle at Cokermouth z 2 : 
| 


the earl of Carliſle's at Naworth, ten miles from DO 
Carliſle ; that of the earl of Suſſex, at Kirkoſwald, 5: OY | 
thirteen .miles from Carliſle ; and Dacre's caſtle, | 
belonging to the ſame nobleman, about four miles | 
from Penrith. All theſe are venerable buildings, [ 
raiſed as places of ſtrength, before the union of the Eo li 
| 

| 


Engliſh and Scottiſh crowns ; at preſent little re- 
garded for aught but their antiquity and romantic 
ſituation, | | Fo 


© ANTIQUITIES. 


We have already mentioned in our account of — 
Northumberland, the remains of the Roman wal! 1 
that ran from ſea to ſea, beginning at Boulneſs, at | 
the mouth of the river Eden, in this county, and _— 

ending at Couſin's houſe, about three miles to the | 
eaſtward of Newcaſtle. Conſidering the caſtella 

and ſtationary camps, which the Romans were 

_ obliged to maintain in this neighbourhood for the | 
defence of the: barrier, there- muſt be a great num- | 
ber of antient monuments in Cumberland; accord- 5 
ingly, there is ſcarce a family of any note in the „ 
county, that does not poſſeſs ſome altar or ſtone. 

Vith a Latin inſcription. 1 | 

VV _ CiTizs 
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Beſides the city of Carliſle, which is the capital 
pol the province, we reckon in-Cumberland, the 


towns of Cockermouth, Ravenglaſs, Egremont, 


Whitehaven, Keſwick, Workington, Jerby, Pen- 


rith, Kirk-ofwald, Brumpton, Boulneſs. 


* 


atliſle, in Latin Carleolum, is a ſmall, but 
ſthriving city, in the north of England, ſituated 
about three hundred miles from London, in the 
foreſt of Ingleſwood, at the diſtance of ſeven 
miles from the border of Scotland. It was ſecured 
with a citadel or caſtle, and fortified with walls 
and turrets as a barrier againſt the incurſions of 


the Scots, who were always troubleſome neigh- 


bours to England. Carliſle is delightfully ſituated 
between the conflux of three fine rivers, namely 


the Eden, the Peterrel, and the Lunda; and was 


of old one of the Roman ſtations. Though it 

ſuffeted greatly at different periods during the 
wars that raged almoſt: inceſſantly between the 

two kingdoms, the monarchs of England, ſince 


the reign of William Rufus, paid particular atten- 


tion to this frontier, - and always kept the fortifi- 
cations in repair, until ſuch precautions were ren- 
dored unneceſſary by the union. The walls, how. 
ever, are ſtill ſtanding, and the caſtle is garriſoned 
by invalids. The houſes: are commodious and 
well built, the inhabitants wealthy, and trade 

chiefly in fuſtians, of which there is a conſiderable 

manufacture in the place. The number of the 

people does not exceed two thouſand: they are 
governed by a mayor, two ſheriffs or bailiffs, 


twelve aldermen, twice that number of common- 


council men, or capital burgeſſes, a recorder and 
cähamberlain, with a ſwordabearer and mace : bearer. 
Ca rliſle is the fee of a bi | 

es; ſends burgeſſes to-partiamonty enjoys de. 
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venues to the amount of five hundred pounds a- 
year, with the right of fairs, markets, and divers 


Other immunities by charter, and gives the title of 


earl to a branch of the antient and noble family of 
Howard. It comprehends two pariihes, and has 


a very antient cathedral of very curious workman- | 


' ſhip, built in the fourteenth century, repaired and 
| beautified by king Henry VIII. The chapter 
conſiſts of a dean, four canons, eight minor canons, 
a deacon, a ſubdeacon, four lay=clerks, fix 
- Choiriſters, and as many almſmen, To the uſe of 


this chapter, the tythes of the whole city are ap- 


. Propriated, and both churches being curacies, are 
ſupplied by two of the minor canons, nominated 


by the dean and majority. People in digging 


within the city, as well as in ploughing up the 
adjacent fields, have found antient pavements, 


foundations of houſes, arches, and doors, coins, 


vrns, and other antiquities. At the village of 
Netherby, on the ſide of the Eſk, not far from 
_ Carliſle, there is a great appearance of ruins, 
which appear to have been ſome conſiderable 
city, probably the old CEſeca of the Romans. 
A great many antient inſcriptions have been 
found in this place, and the neighbourhood. 


During the rebellion in the year 1745, a party of 


the rebels were left in Carliſle, when the young 


| Pretender retreated to Scotland; and the town be- 


ing inveſted by his late royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland, they ſurrendered at diſcretion, after 


having made ſome ſhew of defence. At Row- 
cliff, neac the ſea-ſhore, is an old caſtle, formerly 


belonging to the lords Dacres.. At Sollommoſs, a 


little farther to the northward of the ¶ ſturia or 


Frith, the Scots were routed by the Engliſh in the 


% 
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{ receives the ſmall river Kirkſop, which. is the 
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boundary between England and Scotland. Near 
to Bew caſtle, which ſtands upon the Leven, there 
is in, a church- yard a croſs of one intire ſtone about 
five yards high, with a Daniſh inſcription, by which 
it 5 to be a ſepulchral monument. In the 
tract of the Roman wall, on the ſouth- ſide of the 
CEſtuary, is the ſmall town of Burgh on the Sands, 
famous for the death of king Edward I, who ex- 
pired in this place, on his march at the head of a 
great army, with which he intended to extirpate the 
Scottiſh nation: finding his end approaching, he 
gave directions that his ſon ſhould proceed with the 
expedition, and carry his corpſe along with him in- 
to Scotland as a ſure pledge of victory. The ſpot 
on which this great prince fetched his laſt breath 
is diſtinguiſhed by a large ſquare pillar eight and 
twenty feet high, with Latin inſcriptions on the dif- 
ferent ſides, ſpecifying the death of Edward; and 
that this monument was erected to his memory in 
the year 1685, by Henry Howard, duke of Nor- 
folk, earl marſhal of England, and earl of Arun- 
a e 142; 
Cockermouth is a populous market- town, at the 
diſtance of twenty miles to the ſouthward of Car- 
liſle, ſituated at the conflux of the rivers Derwent 
and Coker, between two hills, on one of which 
ſtands the church, and on the other, an old eaſtle 
of greatſtrength belonging to the duke of Northum- 
berland. The town is well built, the houſes being of 
ſtone covered with ſlate; and through the middle of 
it runs the Coker, over which there are two hand- 
ſome ſtone bridges. The chief magiſtrate of this 
burrough is a bailiff, annually choſen by ſixteen 
burghers at the court held by the duke of Northum- 
berland. It ſends members to parliament, though 


it is not a corporation, and enjoys a conſiderable 


trade by means of a commodious harbour. In the 


neighbourhood of Cockermouth we ſee the _ 
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of Pap-caſtle, which appears, by ' ſeveral monu- 
ments, to beof Roman antiquity. -Here was found 


a large open veſſel of green ſtone, exhibiting ſeve- 


ral little images carved upon the margins, and a 
Daniſh inſcription, by which we learn that it was 
a font for baptiſm. It is ſtill uſed for the ſame pur- 
Poſe in the neighbouring church of Bridkirk. - 
Ravenglaſs is a ſmall neat market-town, fituated 
at the conflux of the rivers Eſke and Mute, where 
they fall into the ſea, near the ſouthern extremity 
of the county: but this river Eſke, which riſes 
from the mountain called Hardknot-hitl, muſt be 


diſtinguiſhed in the reader's memory from the ri- 
ver of the ſame name that diſembogues itſelf into 


the Solway Frith, at the oppoſite end of the county. 

Two thirds of Ravenglaſs is ſurrounded by the 
Eſke and the Mute, which form a tolerable harbour 
commodious for trade, and the fiſhery, which is 
here very conſiderable. 


Egremont is a ſmall town ſeated on the river 


Broadwater, over which there are two bridges. It 
ſtands at ſome diſtance from the ſea, about nine 

miles to the eaſtward of Ravenglaſs, and enjoys 
the convenience of a {mall harbour for boats. It 
was formerly famous for a caſtle of the ſame name 
belonging, to the family of Percy ; and at preſent 
gives the title of earl to that of Wyndham, in con- 
ſequence of his lordſhip's being deſcended from the 


laſt heireſs of that honourable houſe, who eſpouſed 


Charles, duke of Somerſet. 
| Whitehaven lying on the ſame coaſt, a little far- 
ther to the northward, is a large, populous, flou- 


riſhing market-town, receiving its name from a 


white rock ſtanding on the weſt-ſide, and the haven, 
which is ſafe and convenient. This harbour has 
been greatly improved, and the town -beautified 
and enlarged by the family of Sir James Lowther, 
who, from this port exports annually to Ireland 
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and the Iſle of Man, as much coal from his own 
eſtate, as brings him in a revenue of twenty thou- 
_- fandpounds. Whitehaven is the moſt eminent port 
in England for the coal trade, next to Newcaſtle ; 
and the increaſe of ſhipping is ſo great, that after a 
tract of contrary winds, it is not unuſual to ſee two 
hundred ſhips. ſet fail at once from the harbour. 
The inhabitants likewiſe deal in ſalt, ſugars, to- 
bacco, and other branches of commerce. It anci- 
ently belonged to St. Bees, a little village on 
the - ſea-fide, at the diſtance of two miles to the 
fouthward, which is ſaid to have derived its name 
from an Iriſn female ſaint called St. Bega, who per- 
, formed ſome miracles, and founded a nunnery on 
the ſpot, Certain it is, there was a Benedictine 
Priory founded by William de Miſchines, brother 
of Ranulph, firſt earl of Cumberland. At preſent, 
it is remarkable for nothing but a grammar-ſchool 
with a library, founded by Edmund Grindal, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who was a native of the 
place, and ſince improved by the munificence of di- 
vers benefactors of the clergy. as well as laity. Here 
is good anchoring ground and ſafe riding for 
„%% V 
On the other ſide of Whitehaven, nearly at the 
ſame diſtance, there is a convenient harbour by the 
village of Moreſby ; and here, as well as in every 
other landing · place along this part of the ſhore, 
- we find ruins of antient fortifications, raiſed by the 
Romans to defend the coaft from the naval arma- 
ments of the Scots and Iriſh. In and about this 
village, the inhabitants have diſcovered many an- 
tient foundations, vaults, and caverns ; and dug 
up ſeveral ſtones with Latin inſcriptions. 
Keſwick is a ſmall market-town, ſeated on the 
fide of a lake in a fertile plain, about eight miles to 
the ſouth-eaſt of Cockermouth, near the mountain 
of Skiddaw. It was formerly famous for its royal 
. . | mines, 
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| a Fe theſe produce ſtore of black lead. The 


preſent inhabitants have built mills upon the river 


Derwent, for ſmelting lead and ſawing timber. 


Workington is a ſmall town ſituated on the ſea - 


coaſt, where the Derwent, after having received the 


Coker, falls into the ſea. Here the unfortunate 


Mary, queen of Scotland landed, when ſhe fled 
from her own ſubjects, to the alliſtüner of her kinſ- 
woman queen Elizabeth. The inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in fiſhing ſalmon, which they ſend 
freſh to London by means of relays of horſes which 
travel night and day. 

_ . Jerby, ſuppoſed to be the Arbeia of the antients, 
is a market-town on the river Elen, noted for little 
elſe than its antiquity. 


Ellenborough, Radio at the mouth of the fame 


river, is now 2 paltry village; but in this neigh- 


bourhood, ſeated upon a riſing ground, ſtands the 
Roman town of Olenaen, where the firſt Herculean 


_ ving kept garriſon in the reign of Theodoſius the 
Younger. In this place, many curious antiquities 
| have been diſcovered, ſuch as altars, monuments, 


ſtatues, and images. Curioſities of the ſame kind 


have been found in the highway at Wigton, a ſmall 
market · town a little farther north, in the. foreſt of 
Allerdale ; a tract of country which formerly be- 
longed to Henry, earl of Carliſle, fon of David, 

king of Scotland, a pious and magnificent prince, 
who here founded the abbey of Ulm or Holm-Cul- 
trame. This monaſtery ſtood at the bottom of a 


bay, and the famous mathematician Michael Scot - 
was one of the monks who here reſided. At the 
diſtance of a few miles to the eaſtward” of Holm- 


Cultrame, we find the ruins of an antient city, vul- 
garly called Old Carliſte; in all probability, the re- 


mains of the Roman ſtation which Antoninus diſ- 
tinguiſhes by the name of Caſtra Euploratorum; 


„ diſtance he * _ 
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to Bulgium and Lugo vallum; and it appears from 
divers inſcriptions found on the ſpot, that the al; 

- Auguſia were here quartered in the reign of the em- 
— We Cs 
Penrith, which in the old Britiſh language ſigni- 
fies a red head or red hill, the ground in this neigh- 
bourhood, and the ſtone being of a reddiſh hue, 
is a large well built market-town. ſeated on a hill 
called Fenrith-fell; on the eaſt- ſide of the county, 

upon the banks of the river Eden, not far from its 
ſource. It was formerly defended by acaſtle; which 
is now in ruins. The place is adorned with a large 
commodious market-houſe, exhibiting the figures 
pf bears climbing up ragged ſtaffs, the device of 
: the antient earls of Warwick; and here is a ſtately 
church, on the north-ſide of which appear two 
pyramidal pillars, about four yards high, and five 
yards aſunder, believed by the vulgar to be the 
adele monument of one Sir Owen Cæſarius, 
a gigantic warrior of old, who is ſaid to have killed 
a number of wild boars that infeſted the country, 
and harboured in the foreſt of Englewood. Pen- 
rith is populous and wealthy, reckoned the fecond 
' town of the county for trade and opulence, parti- 
cularly noted for tanners. It has 'a' good corn 
market every week, and another much more conſi- 
derable for cattle, held once a fortnight, from 
Whitſunday to the firſt of Auguſt. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the town appear the ruins of an an- 
cient city, which, though vulgarly denominated 
old Penrith, is ſuppoſed by the learned to be the 
Roman Petrianæ, becauſe it appears by an old in- 
ſeription found in the place, that the ala petriana 
was here quartered on the banks of the Eden. Near 
Penrith there is a grotto conſiſting of two rooms 
hewn out of a rock, to which the acceſs is very dif- 
ficult. In all probability, this was a place of 
ſtrength and ſecurity in former times: for it was 
be e provided 


— 
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| provided with iron gates, which remained ſtanding 
not many years ago. On the ſame river Eden, ® 
little farther to the northward, we ſee a Daniſh mo- : 
nument of ſ:venty-ſeven ſtones, each ten feet high» 5 
ſtanding in form of a circle, and one before the 
entrance, fitteen fert in height; within the circle 
are two heaps of ſtones, or tumuli, ſuppoſed by 
ſome authors to be places of burial, and by others, 
to be rude heaps, gathered off the ploughed lands, 
and throun together in this place, as in a waſte 
corner of the field. The common people diſtin- 
guiſh the circle by the Pon of Long Meg 
and her daughters. 
On the ſame river Eden, more northerly, ſtands 
the ſmall town of Kirk Oſwald, ſo called, becauſe . 
it was dedicated to St, Oſwald, "remarkable for no- 
thing but an old caſtle, which is now in ruins. In 
the courſe of the ſame river, are the caſtles of Ar- 
manthwaite, belonging to the Skeltons; Corby, ta 
the Salkelds, who are likewiſe owners of War- 
wick, ſuppoſed to be the Viroſidum of the Romans, 
. where there is a bridge thrown over the river; Lin- 
ſock, appertaining to the biſhopric of Carliſle; and 
Wetberal, a little town, where was formerly a 
ſmall: monaſtery, in the neighbourhood of which 
we find ſeveral hermirages cut out of a rock. B.. ' 
ſides theſe, we may reckotr the caſtle of Grayſtock, | 
hard by:Penrith, the property of the duke of Nor- : 
folk; and Roſe-caſtle, a beautiful ſeat belonging 
to the biſhops of Carlifle, upon the edge of Ward 
foreſt, waſhed by theeſmall river Canda. 
Brampton is a ſmall marker-town, hard by the 
wall: of- Severus, near the northern extremity of 
Cumberland, ſuppoſed to be the Brematuracum of 
the Romans, where the firſt cohort of the Tungri, 
from Germany, was quartered. It is now remark- 


able for nothing but a variety of old inſeriptions | - - JF 


and azar found in its e 
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Boulneſs, the Blatum Bulgium of the Romans, 
is ſituated on the Solway Firth, at the extremity of 


the province, where Antoninus begins his Itine- 
rary. It was formerly a town of note, fortified 


againſt the incurſions of the Scots, who uſed to 
wade over the Firth at low water: at preſent it is 
an inconſiderable village, yet remarkable for the 


monuments of antiquity y which have been diſcovered 
in the adjacent fields, as well as for the wall of 


Severus, which begins at the diſtance of a mile 
from this place. | | 


| WeSTMORELAND. 
bes Boonvanins, Exrzxr, and Drvisron. 


Weſtmoreland is 2 ſmall mland county, 8 


ed on the eaſt by part of Yorkſhire, and the biſhop- 


ric of Durham; on the ſouth by Lancaſbire; and 


on the weſt and north hy Cumberland. It extends 


thirty miles in length, and four and twenty in 
breadth, comprehending thirty-two pariſhes, _ 
market-jowns, a conſiderable number of vill 


abour ſeven thouſand houſes, and about. five i | 
thirty thouſand inhabitants. It is divided into the 


two great baronies of Weſtmoreland and Kendal ; 


the former belonging to the dioceſe of Carlife, and 


the latter to the biſhopric of Cheſter. It was of 


old inhabited by the Brigantes ; it afterwards con- 


ſtituted part of the Northumbrian kingdom; and 


now 92 title of earl to the noble _— of Fane. - 


| MounmTams, Forrsrs, Large, deins | 


Weſtmoreland is one of the moſt mounteinous 

countries in England, particularly the barony of 
Kendal, : which 3 in hills and felis, moors 
on he boſides = Brent ridge of 2 
1 +» that 
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that ſeparate this province from Yorkſhire: Among 
the mountains of this county, one of the moſt re- 
markable is called Iſanparles, extremely high and 
difficult of acceſs, famous for being, as it were, 
ſcooped into divers caverns and labyrinths, which 
ſeem to have been formed as retreats in times of 
trouble and calamity. The county produces plenty 
of wood, both on the mountains and plains, eſpe- 
cially on the ridges of the river Lone and the 
Winander- mere; and in the foreſts of Whinkeld, 
on the peninſula between the rivers Eimot and 
Eden ; in that of Martindale, extending the whole: 
lengthof Ulles water; as well as in thoſe of Thornth - 
waite, Mallerſland, Melborn, and Meldon, be- 
ſides a great number of parks and plantations. 
The largeſt lake in England is the Winander- 
mere of this county, lying among the mountains 
on the borders of Cumberland, ſtretehing ten 
miles in length, of a very canſiderable depth, 
having a rocky bottom, ſtudded with ſeveral. ver- 
dant iſles or holmes, and abounding with the deli- 
cate fiſh called char, which, being potted and pre- 
ſerved, is ſent in preſents from hence to all parts af 


England. It is ſwelled by the ſmall rivers Ruthey _ 


and Brathey, which fall into it, and by its commu- 
nication with a chain of ſmall lakes called Greſmere. 
The moſt conſiderable rivers of this county are the 
Eden, the Can, the Lone, and the Loder. The 
Eden, or Ituna, we have already deſcribed in our 
account of Cumberland, between which and Weſt. 
moreland it runs, forming part of the boundary. 
The Can, Ken, or Kent, deriving its origin from 
the ſmall lake called Kent-mere, . in the neighbour. 
hood of Ambielide, is, by the addition of two large 
brooks, ſwelled into a conſiderable ſtream: before 
it arrives at Kendal; after a brawling and rugged 
courſe among roclts, it falls into the ſea on che Bae- . 
ders of Lancaſhire. — abounds. with fiſh, and 
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is remarkable for two cataracts at Levens and 


Betham. The Lone, or Lune, riſes near Mallerſ. 


land foreſt, on the eaſt fide of the county, giving 
name to the tract called Lonſdale. Being ſwelled 
by ſeveral rivulets, and the two ſmall rivers Birk- 
beck and Burrow, it becomes a conſiderable ſtream 
near Howgill, runs in a ſouthern direction parallel 
to the borders of Yorkſhire, waters Kirkby Lonſ- 
dale, enters Lancaſhire, and joining the river Kend- 
born, falls into the ſea at Overton. - The Loder, 
or Lowther, is a pure tranſparent ſtream, taking 


its riſe from the Broad-water, near | hornthwaite- 
hall, in the north-weſt part of the county, and 


falling into the river Eimot at Penrith. This river 


hath given the name to the antient family of 


AIR, Sol, Warzn, PropucTiONs, MINERALS, 
is | VacrTABLES, 'ANIMALS. | 


The air of Weſtmoreland is keen and ſalubrious; 
but the climate is moiſt, conſequently not very 


1 With reſpect to fertility, the barony. 
0 


Kendal is mountainous, therefore not ſo fit for 
tillage as for paſture: but the other part, properly 
called Weſtmoreland, is an open champaign coun- 
try, which, if well cultivated, would be fruitful in 


both. Beſides the water of the common fountains . 


and rivers, which is pure, agreeable, and fit for 
all the uſual purpoſes, this county affords ſome 
ſprings of peculiar qualities. In Betham-park there 
is the Dropping-well, in which moſs, wood, and 
leaves are petrified. .' On. the north ſide of Jeffrey- 
mount there is a ſmall ſpring called Goudſike, which 
continually throws up ſmall ſpangles that glitter 
like falver:- In the neighbourhood of Burrow, up- 
on Stane more, the inhabitants have diſcovered 3 
chalybeate fountain. 


* 


4 I 


vaſt flocks of ſheep that fee 
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la all probability, the mountains of Weſtmore- 
land are well ſtored. with minerals, though no 
mines are worked in this county: yet here is plenty 


of coal for fuel. The county produces conſidera- 


ble crops of corn and hay, together with many 
plants not commonly found in the neighbouring 


provinces: among theſe we reckon Adiantbum per- 
piuſillum foliis bifidis, allium montanum fi ore purpurea, 


biftoria minima, ceraſus avium, ceraſus minimus H- 
veſtris fructu cordiformi, chamecyſius folio peloſelle, 
gentian lla verna ſeu. precor, ge: an um fore varie- 


| gato, geranium montanum, different genera of the 


filex. Gladiolus lacuſtris, gramen ſpice graminea, 
helleborine minor flore alba, divers kinds of the 


Hieracium, rubia erefla quadriſolia, ſalix folio 


laurco, odorato, & viola latea grandi flora montana. 


The animal productions of this county are in all 


reſpects the ſame as thoſe we have deſcribed in Cum- 
berland, particularly great pony of game, and 
upon the moors or 
commons, from whence the province derives its 
name, TO rp we As ao and 


 ANTIQUITIES. 


Weſtmoreland exhibits fome monuments of Ro- 
man, as well as of Britiſh antiquity, At :Amble- 
fide, near Winander-mere, ſuppoſed by ſome to 
be the Amboglana of the Romans, we ſee the ruins 
of an old city, and here ſeveral medals of gold, 


ſilver, and copper, have been dug out of the 


ground. Brough under Stanemore, imagined to 
be the antient Verteræ, is ſituated on a Roman 
highway. At Whelp-caſtle, near Kirkby Thore, 
appear the ruins of an old town, thought to be Gal- 
latum, where we ſee conſiderable remains of anti- 
quity. Hard by Kirkby Thore begins the old 
cauſeway, called the Maiden way, which runs 
n pe Ge 
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about twenty miles from hence to Caer-vorran, in 
the neighbourhood of the great wall. Near the 
conſlux of the Lowther and Eimot, there is a cir- 
colar mound, known by the appellation of Aribur's 
rownd table, ſecured on the inlide by a trench, and 
ſuppoſed to have been a kind of liſts, or amphithe- 
atpe, for tournament or wreſtling. Hard by this 
monument, there is a heap of rude ſtones piled up 
in form of a horſeſhoe, called Mayburgh, where a 
pence is ſaid to have been eſtabliſhed in the renth 
century, between Athelſtan, king of Northum- 
berland; Conſtantine, king of n A and divers 
ether princes. Near Whelp- caſtle we ſee the re- 
mains of ditches, ramparts, and mounds of earth, 
among which ſeveral ſtones have been found with | 
Roman inſcriptions. There are beſides divers re- 
mains of Saxon and Daniſh monuments, In the 
northern part of the county we fee a pillar erected, 


' - with an inſcription by Anne, counteſs dowager of | 


Pembroke, in memory of her parting at this place 
from her mother the counteſs abe of Cumber- 
land, in the year 1616. 


Prorrx. 


Weſtmoreland is too mountainous to be full of 
2 nevertheleſs, the level country is well in- 

bited by a ſtout, rugged, hardy race, who are 
either employed in breeding and feeding ſheep and 
euttle, in eoal-digging, or in the weollen manufac- 
ture of cloths and ſtockings. The farmers are either 
' poorer, or leſs ſkiiful in agriculture here, than in 
any other county of England : for there are very 
few incloſurcs, except thoſe belonging to poblemen 
and gentlemen of fortune, and thoſe we ſee are 
made with Jooſe ſtones, without lime or mortar. 
This nakedneſs of the country, however, gives the 
rr to the {cats of Ew gegtry, of which 


chere 
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there is a conliderable number in this diſtrict, ele- 
gant and delightful, Among theſe we reckon 


Pendragon-caſtle, about twelve miles from Apple- 


by, belonging to the earl of Thanet, hereditary 
fheriff of the county: Beltham-caſtle, at the 
diſtance of ſeven miles from Kendal, a feat of the 
earl of Derby; and Lowther hall, near Ulles 
water, poſſeſſed by the lord viſcount Lonſdale. 
There are beſides ſeveral antient caſtles, from 


wWjhence ſeveral families have taken their names, 


ſuch as Muſgrave, Wharton, Warcop, and 
'Langdale. FV 
| | Towns and baer : h | 
| The moſt remarkable places in Weſtmoreland 
are Appleby, Shap, Kirkby Stephen, Orton, Am-- 
bleſide, Kendal, Kirkby Lonſdale, Burton, and 


Milthorpe. Appleby, the Aballaba of the Ro- , 


mans, is now an inconſiderable market-town, 
built in a Roman military road ſtill viſible, ſituated 
in an agreeable plain, on the banks of the river 
Eden. It was even after the conquelt a place of 
conſiderable note, favoured by the kin gs of Eng- 
land with immunities equal to thofe of the city of 
Tork: at preſent, however, nothing of its antient 
ſplendour remains, nor is it important for any thing 
but the aſſizes, which are held in the town-hall, and 
a conſiderable weekly market for corn. The houſes 
are generally mean, and the place is thinly inha- 
bited; bur it ſtill boaſts of one ſpacious ſtreet run- 
ning from north to ſouth, with an eaſy aſcent, at 
the tap of which ſtands the caſtle belonging to the 
earl of Thanet, almoſt ſurrounded by the river. 
At the lower end of the town appears the only re- 
maining church, and hard by is a ſchool houſe, 
built by Robert Langton, and ſince endowed by 
Dr. Thomas Smith, biſhop of Carliſle, and other 
N "REA | benefactors. 
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benefactors. In the reign. of Richard II. Appleby 
Was taken and deſtroyed by the Scots, and ever 
ſince that period it hath: remained almoſt deſolate 


and diſmembered one ſtreet from another. In the 
-ſixteenth century it likewiſe ſuffered by a peſtilence, 


and in all probability will never recover any great 


degree of importance. The misfortunes to which 

it hath been expoſed by the enemy and the plague, 

are recorded in a Latin inſcription upon a ſtone ſer 
up in the garden of the ſchool houſe. 

_ » * Shap or Hep is now a ſmall village to the ALY 

3 of Appleby, once famous for a monaſtery 
founded by Thomas, the ſon of Goſpatrick; at 

pPteſent remarkable for nothing but a monument 

of antiquity, conſiſting of pyramidal ſtones, nine 
feet bigb, and ſome of them fourteen feet in thitk- 
neſs, placed almoſt in a direct line, Wee EIS. 
for the length of a mile. 

5 Kirkby- Stephen, ſituated on the river „Eden is 
a a conſiderable market - town, noted for a free ſchool 
Founded by the family of . ant. a manu- 

f facture of yarn ſtockings. | 


Orton is another market-town, el 4 5 


the middle of the county, near the ſource of the 
Lone, remarkable for nothing but a beacon ſet up 
within the limits of the town, on a hill in the 
neighbourliood. = 
- Ambleſide is allo a . on hat Wet 
ſide of the county, near Winander- mere, ſupported 
by the cloth manufacture, and well topplied with 
proviſions. It was antiently a large city, as ap- 
paw by the ruins of old walls and buildings; and 
re was a large Roman tort, ſurrounded. by a 
ditch and rampart, ſtill viſible. The tuppoſition of 
ts having been a Roman work, is.conhrmed by a 
number of ſmall urns, glaſs vials, Roman coins, 
parts of columne, and paved ways, which have 
; 3 b in and _ Ambleſide, which an- 
5 tiquarians 


Amboglana of the Romans, which the Notitia 
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riquarians ee to have been the head- quarters of 


the cabors prima Alia dacorum; yet there are ſome 
ſtrong objections to the opinion, that this was the 


places ad Lineam Valli, whereas this is not near the 
wall. At the diſtance: of a ſhort mile to the north 
of Ambleſide, ſtands: the antient houſe. of Ridal- _ 
hall, belonging to the family of Fleming, . 
have poſſeſſed it ſince the reign of Henry IV. Bo 
Kendal, Candale, deriving its name from ah CAPE 
cnn e on the banks of which it is ſituated, 7 
and over which the inhabitants have thrown three © © - 
bridges, is a large trading town towards the ſouth. 
edge of the county, ruled by a mayor, twelve al- 
dermen, and twenty-four burgeſſes, conſiſting of 
two large ſtreets croſſing each other. Here are ; 1 
ſeveral trading companies, namely, mercers, ſneer- 1 
men, cordwainers, tanners, glovers, taylors, and | 5 | 
pewterers; and each of theſe has a hall, where they 
aſſemble. The church is large and ſpacious ; but 
the inhabitants are ſo numerous, that it is found ne- 
eeſſary to have twelve chapels beſides. Near the 
church is a free ſchool, well endowed. At a little 
diſtance from one of the bridges, which is of wood, 
we ſee the ruins of an old caſtle, the birth place of 
Katharine Par, the laſt wife of king Henry VIII. At 
Kendal a great weekly market is held on Saturdays. 
The people are wealthy and induſtrious, employing 
themſelves in different branches of the woollen ma- 
nufacture, which was here eftabliſhed by certain 
Flemings as far back as the reign of Edward III. who 
_ encouraged them to ſettle hꝭxe, as well as at Colcheſter 
in Eſſex. Kendal is ſtill famous for its cottons, drug 
gets, ſerges, hats. and ſtockings of. worſted and 
arn. 
| ! Kirkb LonGaleis a market-town, ſituated on the 
1 of the river Lone, near the ſouth-eaſt extre- 
| _ of 1 a e for nothing but 


Siving 
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giving the title of viſcountto the Lowther family, 
and being the native place of John de Kirkby, 

biſhop of Carliſle, who defeated an army of Scots 
that invaded England in the fourteenth century. 

Burton is another market-town, ſtanding on 
fouthern border of Weſtmoreland, of which we can 
| ay nothing that deſerves the reader's attention. 

The village of Clifton, in the northern part of this 
county, was rendered remarkable for a ſkirmiſh be- 
tween a detachment. of Britiſh dragoons, and a 

pg the rebel army, in the year 1745, in which 

| ee f. ſituated on the river Can, is the only 
ſca· port f this county, to which commodities of 
different kinds are imported in ſmall veſſels from 

Lancaſhire. JJ) 


LANCASHIRE. - 
Its SiTvaT1ON and Extent. - 


The county palatine of Laneaſter is a large ma- 
ritime province, waſhed by the Iriſh fea on the 
weſt, bordering on the north with pact of Cumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland, bounded on the eaſt by 
the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, and on the weſt by 
Cheſhire, extending forty-five miles in length 

from north to ſouth, and thirty-two miles in breadth 
from eaſt to weſt ; comprehending ſix hundreds, 
ſixty pariſhes, twenty-ſeven market towns, and 
about two hundred and forcy thouſand inhabitants. 


 FounTAINS. 


. MounTans, Fonvere, Rivas,  Laxzs, 

I  Theeaſtern parts of the province are rocky, and 

| in the northern diſtricts we ſee many ſingle moun- 
tains remarkably high, ſuch as Ingleborough-bill, 
„%% Ot | Cloughbo- 
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Cloughbo-hill, Pendle-hill, and Longridge: hill. 
Nor is there any want of wood in this county, either 
for timber or fuel; witneſs Wierſdale foreſt and 
Bowland foreſt, to che northward, and Simon's 

wood in the ſouthern part of Lancaſhire. 

This county is well watered with rivers and lakes. 
Among the former we number the Merſey, the 
Ribble, the Wire, the Lon, the Ken, and the Irke. 
The Merſey ſprings among the mountains of Derby- 
ſhjre, is ſwelled by ſeveral ſtreams, winds along 


the borders of Lancaſhire, which it divides from | 


Cheſhire, and runs into the ſea at Liverpool. The 


Ribble, riſing in Yorkſhire, enters this county at 


Clithero, waſhes the town of Preſton, and having 
received the ſmaller ſtreams of the Hadder, the 
Whalley, the Darwent, and the Lea, diſembogues 
itſelf into the Iriſh fea at Lethum. The Wire is a 
cContinuation of the Calder, which derives its ſource 
from the foreſt of Wierldale, in the northern part 
of che county, and being augmented by diyers 
ſmaller ſtreams, runs into the ſea at Cokerham. 
The Lon, and the Ken or Can, we have already de- 
| ſcribed in our account of Weſtmoreland. The 


Irke is an inconſiderable rivulet, that forms the 


beginning of the Irwel and Merſey, which are its 


contiauations; and is noted for producing the B 


eels in England. 
Among the lakes or meres of Lincaihire, ms | 


reckon the Winander-mere, already „„ in 


the exticle of Weſtmoreland, the Keningſton- mere, 
Which though neither ſo large nor ſo well ſtored with 
fiſh, yet affords plenty of excellegt char, ſuppoſed 


to be a kind of Alpine trout. There was on the 


ſouth fide of the Ribble another lake called Marton, 
ſeveral miles in circumference, -which is now drain- 


ed, and converted into paſture ground. In this 


operation, the workmen found a great quantity of 


Hil, together with 8 canoes, AY thoſe 


of 
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of America, ſuppoſed to have been uſed by the antient 
- Britiſh fiſhermen. Beſides theſe meres or lakes, 
this county abounds with moraſſes and moſſes, from 
Which the inhabitants dig excellent peat or turf 
for fuel, as well as marle for manuring the ground, 
and trunks of old fir trees, ſuppoſed to have lain 
there ſince the general deluge. Some of theſe are 
ſo impregnated with turpentine, that when divided 
into ſplinters, they burn like candles, and are uſed 
for that purpoſe by the common people. There is a 
great variety of mineral waters in this county, ſome 
periodical iprings, and one inſtance of a violent 
eruption of water at Kirkby in'Fourneſs. The moſt 
remarkable chalybeate ſpaws are thoſe of Latham 
Wigan, Stockport, Burnley, - Bolton, Plumpton, 
Middleton, Strangeways, Lancaſter, Larbrick, 
and Chorly. At Ancliff, in the neighbourhood of 
Wigan, is a fountain called the Burning Well, from 
wuhence a bituminous vapour exhales, which being 
ſet 6n fire by a candle burns like brandy, fo as to 
pProducè a degree of heat that will boil eggs to a hard 
cConſiſtence, while the water itſelf retains its origi- 
nal coldneſs. There is at Barton a fountain of ſalt- 
Water, ſo ſtrongly impregnated with the mineral, 
as to yield ſix times as much as can be extracted 
from the ſame quantity of ſea water. At Rogham, 
in Fournels, there is a purging ſaline fountain; and 
in the neighbourhood of Raſfal, where the-ground 
is frequently overflowed by the ſea, 'a ftream de- 
ſcends from Hagbur-hills, which, in the ſpace of 
ſeven years, is faid to convert the marle into à hard 
freeſtone fit for guilding. e Bow 7” 


* ; _- = 
5 7 


Arr, Soll, Propucriovs, MIxERAL, Vaor- 
%%... NO ANIMAL, OH, 
The air of Lanc hire is pure, healthy, and 


_ -aprecable, except among the tens and on the ſea- 
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ſhore, where 1 we ee is e with putr d . 
exhalations producing malignant and j intermitting 
levers, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, dropſy, and conſump- 

tion. The ſoil is various in different parts of the 
county, poor and rocky on the hills, fat and fer- 
tile in the valleys, and champaign country. Ihe 
colour of the peat is white, grey, or black, ac- 
cording. to the nature of the compoſition and the 
degree of putrefaction which the ingredients have 
undergone. There is a bituminous earth bot 

| Ormſkirk, that ſmells. like the oil of amber, and - 
indeed yields an oil of the ſame nature, both in its 
ſcent and medicinal effects, which moreover re- 
duces raw fleſh to the conſiſtence of mummy : this 
earth burns like a torch, and is uſed as ſuch by the 
country people. The metals and minerals of this 

county conſiſt of lead, iron, copper, antimony, 
black lead, lapis calaminaris, ſpar, green vitriol, 
allum, ſolphur, pyrites, freeſtone, coal, and can - 
nel, which is of the ſame ſpecies, bur burns much 
clearer, is capable of receiving a fine poliſh, and 
7 formed into ſnuff- boxes, cups, and candle- | 
ſticks. | a 

With reſpect to vegetables, Lancaſhire does not | 

| fall ſhort. of any Engliſh county which we have 
deſcribed. The level country produces plenty of 
wheat and barley ; and the ſkirts of the hills yield 
good harveſts of excellent oats : very good hemp 
is raiſed in divers parts of the province; and the 

paſture which grows in the vallies, is ſo peculiarly : 
rich, that the cattle which feed upon it are much 

larger and fatter than in any other part of England. 

'Among the remarkable vegetables of this. coun- 

ty, we reckon the chamæmorus, a kind of dwarf 
mulberry- that grows on the top of Pendle-hill ; 
the aſpbodelus Lancaſtriæ verus, with the flower of 
which the women uſed to colour their hair; the bi- 
Van minimum and among the heath on hl . 
| | ills ; 
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hills; the ceraſus fylveſtris fructu minimo cordiformi, 


growing about Bury and Mancheſter ; the cochlea- 


ria marina folio anguloſo parvo, abounding in the iſle 
of Walney ; conyza belenitis foliis lacinatis, filling 
the ditches about Pillinmoſs; crithmum {penoſum, 
a kind of prickly ſamphire, obſerved: by Lawſon 
at Rooſbeck in Low Fourneſs ; ecbium marinum, or 
ſea bugloſs, growing plentifully over againſt Big- 
ger in the iſle of Walney; eruca monenfis laciniata 
utea, found between marſh Grange and the iſle of 
Walney; geranium hematodes Lantaſtrenſe, near the 
fea-ſhore in the ſame iſland ; juncus alpinus cum can- - 
da lep:rina, in different moſſes; ros marinum pur- 
pureum, on the banks of the river Chalder ; and 
tormentilla quadrifolia radice rotunda, near Wigan, 
There is not any part of the world better ſupplied 
than Lancaſhire with proviſions of all kinds at 
a very reaſonable rate; ſuch as beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb, pork, poultry, and game of all ſorts, caughe 
upon the moors, heaths, and commons in the hitly 
| part of the ſhire. Beſides the ſea-fowl common to 
the ſhires of England, ſuch as ducks, eaſterlings, 
teal, and plover, many uncommon birds are ob- 
ſerved on the coaſt of Lancaſhire, the ſea-crow 
variegated with blue and black, the puffin, the 
aſper, the ſparling fiſher, the cormorant, the 
curlew, the razor-bill, the copped wren, the 
 red-ſhanks, the perr, the ſwan, the tropic bird, 
the king's fiſher, and heigho. is 


e ConsTITUTION. 


Lancaſhire was erected into a county-palatine by 
Edward III. who conferred it as an appenage on his 
ſon John of Ghaunt, thence called duke of Lan- 
caſter : but the dutchy contained lands that are not 
in Lancaſhire, and among other demeſnes, the pa- 
lace of the Savoy, and all that diſtrict in 1 | 
. 5 whic 
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which indeed belong to it at this day. The reve- 
nues of this dutchy are adminiſtered by a court 
which firs at Weſtminſter, and a chancery court at 
Preſton, which has a ſeal diſtinct from that of the 
county- palatine. The title of Lancaſter diſtinguiſh- 
ed the poſterity of John of Ghaunt from thoſe of 
his brother, who ſucceeded to the dutchy of York, 
in their long and bloody conteſt for the crown of 
ancaſhire ſends two members to parliament for 
the county; and twelve for the. {ix boroughs of 
Lancaſter, Preſton, Newton, Wigan, Clitheroe, 
and Liverpool. | * 
: Borovens. 
Lancaſter, the county-town, ſuppoſed to be the 
Longovicum of the antients, is ſituated on the ſouth 
bank of the Lon, near its mouth, and is provided 
with a ſtately bridge over this river, conſiſting of 
| five arches: It has likewiſe a caſtle, where the aſ- 
fizes are held; and part of it is converted into a pri- 
ſon. The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
ſeven aldermen, two bailiffs, four and twenty 
burgeſſes, and a town-clerk. The burgeſſes were 
favoured by king John with all the privileges he 
had before granted to thoſe of Briſtol; and Ed- _ 
ward III. gave them the power to hold the ſeſſions 
of the county. They have a market every Wed- 
neſday and Saturday, and three annual fairs, April 
20, June 24, and September 29. Every ſecond 
Wedneſday throughout the year, is a market for 
cattle. As the harbour admits of pretty large veſ- 
ſels, there is a conſiderable commerce carried on 
from thence to our colonies in America: they ex- 
port hardware and woollen manufactures; and 
make returns of ſugar and rum. This traffic em- 
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ploys a good number of hands, ſo that. the corpo- 
ration is populous and flouriſhing” $a |, 

- . Preſton is ſituated upon the Ribble, which plen- 
tifully ſupplies it with fiſh, and over which there is 
an ample ſtone bridge. This town is governed by 
a= mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, four under 
- aldermen, ſeventeen common-council men, and a 
tovn-clerk. It is ſituated on an agreeable emi- 
nence, large, airy, well-built, and extenſive; has 
three markets in the week, and five annual fairs. 

The officers belonging to the chancery of the coun- 
ty palatine of Lancaſter reſide in this town, and 

a good deal of other company, who.give the place 
an air of gaiety. There are horſe-races in the _ 
"neighbourhood ;: and the town is remarkable for 
having every years a jubilee, to which great 
numbers of people reſort from different parts of 
the kingdom. The town was incorporated by 
Henry II. and its privileges were confirmed by ſe- 
veral ſucceſſive monarchs. It has a charity-ſchool 
well endowed., IT he place is famous for the defeat 
of duke Hamilton in the year 1648, when he 
marched hither with an army of Scots to deliver 
king Charles I. from his impriſonment. Here al- 
1 | ſo the rebels were attacked and ſurrendered to the 
4 ' —_ King\troopsin the year 1715, on the very day that 
1 the duke of Argyle fought the battle of Dum- 
blaine in Scotland. On the whole, tho? Preſton 
is not remarkable for commerce, it is an agreeable 
retreat, abounding with excellent proviſions and all 
the neceſſaries of life, which may be had on very 
eeaſy terms, every article of houſe-keeping being 
= 8 here than in many other parts of the 
Newton is an ancient borough governed by a 
ſteward, bailiff, and burgeſſes. It has no market, 
N but four annual fairs; and its two members of par- 
 liament are returned by the ſteward of the lord al 
5 | 1 = the 
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the manor. It is remarkable for nothing but a 


charity ſchool endowed. by ohe Hornby a yeoman, 


and for ſtanding in the pariſh bf Winwic, which 


is one. of the beſt benefices in England, worth 
above eight hundred pounds per annum, 


Wigan, or Wiggin, is a handſome town lands 


ing near the ſource of the rivulet Dugleſs: it was 


erected into a corporation by king Henry I. go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, - 
and two bailiffs; has two markets in the week, 
and three annual fairs. The church is well en- 
dowed, and the rector is always lord of the manor. 


The place is populous, and drives a conſiderable 


trade in the manufacture of coverlets, blankets, 


rugs, as. well as pit-coal and iron-work. 


Clithero is an ancient borough by preſcription, 
governed by two bailiffs: it ſtands at the bottom 


bf Penrith-hill, not far from the riſe of the Rib- 
ble; has a market every Saturday, and three an- 
| nual fairs. There are horſe- races frequent on the 


aàchjacent moor; but, on the whole, the Dake? is very 
x inconſiderable. x | 


Liverpool, Lithetpool, or Lip is a flou · 


5 riſking ſea-port, ſituated at the mouth of the river 
Merſee, which abounds with ſalmon, cod-fiſh, 


.turbot, plaice, ſmelts, and flounders, and at high 


Pater is above two miles over. The town, which 
was incorporated by king John, is governed by a 


mayor, recorder, aldermen without limitation, 


Forty common- council men, and burgeſſes, the 


number of whom exceeds fifteen hundred. The 


*freemen of Liverpool have the ſame privileges at 


Briſtol, in England, and at Waterford and Wex- 
ford, in Ireland. Here are markets on Wedneſ- 

day and Saturday, and every ſecond Wedneſday 
there is a market for all kinds of cattle. Their 
annual fairs are on the twenty-fifth of June, the 


: Twenty- ſecond of 1 uly, and e of Novem- 


_ 
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ber. The town, within theſe fifty years, has been 
very conſiderably enlarged with a number of ſpa- 


— — — Ä 


cious ſtreets built of noble brick houſes. Here 


are three large churches and ſeveral meeting-houſes 
for diſſenters; an elegant town-houſe and ex- 
3 e under it; a noble wet dock or baſon with 


iron flood - gates, made at a great expence, and ca- 
= of containing eighty or an hundred fail of 
ips: adjoining, to it is a large commodious cul. 


tom-houſe ; and the entrance to the dock is ſe- 
_ cured by two ſtone piers carried out into the open 


harbour. Liverpool is a city of merchants and 


manufacturers, who trade to all parts of the world 
except the Eaſt-Indies, particularly to America 


and the coaſt of Guinea. It has likewiſe a conſi- 


derable inland trade by means of the river Merſee, 


which is navigable almoſt up to Warrington. 


The Liverpool traders deal in all kinds of com- 


modities, and their commerce already rivals if not 


exceeds that of Briſtol; of conſequence the town 
muſt be extremely populous. On the ſouth ſide 
of the harbour, there is an old caſtle built by king 
John, and on the weſt a tower by tlie river Mer- 


ſee : there are alſo ſome occaſional batteries erected 


for the defence of the ſhipping; but the town is 


altogether open and unfortified. Here are ſeveral 
alms-houſes for the widows of failors and others, 


a well regulated work-houſe for employing the 


Poor, and a noble charity ſchool, where fifty boys 


and twelve girls are taught and maintained by vo- 


Juntary contributions. Liverpool lies in a central 


ſituation, between the coaſt of Wales, Ireland, 


Scotland, and the iſle of Man, beſides its ſtand- 


ing remarkably commodious for an inland trade 


with Cheſhire, Staffordſhire, and other parts in 
the north of England. Beſides the Merſee there 


is the South channel or river Weaver, which is 
. nayigable, and chiefly uſed for the inland con- 


veyance 
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| veyance of Cheſhire cheeſe, and rock ſalt, a mi- 


heral which is dug in this county as well as in 
Cheſhire, and ſent all over England. This being 
diſſolved in ſea-water and boiled up, produces a 


very ſtrong ſalt, which may be uſed in curing her- 


rings. 


Watrrington ſituated on the Merſee; over which 


there is here a noble ſtone bridge, is an old town, 


large, rich, and populous, with a conſiderable 


market every Wedneſday, in conſequence of a 


grant from king Edward I; It gives the title of 
earl to the family of Booth; and has two annual 
fairs. The river abounds with lampreys, eels, 


- Joles, lobſters, oyſters, ſhrimps, prawns, cockles, 


and muſcles in ſuch plenty, that they are uſed in 
manuring the ground. It likewiſe affords mullets, 
greenbacks, and ſturgeon. The town is famous 


for its malt and beer; and has a particular market 
every week for linnen and huckaback; which is 


made in great quantity in this neighbourhead. 


Here is a charity ſchool for twenty-four boys, who | 


are taught and cloatlied out of an eſtate given for 


— 


this purpoſe, by Peter Leigh, of Lyme; Eſq; 

Warrington, lying on the high road to Carliſſe 
and Scotland, has been always deemed an impor - 
tant poſt; and ſecured accordingly . by the king's 


troops, during rebellions and incurſions in the 


North. | „ 5 
Mancheſter, though no more than a village, go- 
verned by a conſtable or head borough, is neverthe- 


leſs one of the moſt flouriſhing places in Eng- 


land, large; opulent, well built, and ſo populous, 


that the number of its inhabitants are ſaid to ex- 


ceed fifty thouſand. It is ſituated near the con- 


flux of the Irk and the Irwell, about three miles 


from the Merſee, one hundred arid ſixty- ſix miles 


north from London. It has a market every Sa- 
turday, and three annual fairs, on Whit- Monday, 


X 2 = 


— 
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on September 20, and November 6. It beſtows 
the title of duke on a branch of the houſe of 
Montague. It ſtands upon a hill, has noble quar- 
ries in the neighbourhood, where is likewife Ker- 
ſal- moor, noted for horſe- races. 
Mancheſter is adorned with handſome ſtreets, a 
venerable old collegiate church tupporred by three 
rows of pillars, remarkable for its choir, carved 
work, and curious clock; an handſome new 
church built by ſubſcription ; and a ſtone bridge 
over the Irwell, the arches of which are extreme- 
ly high on account of the nature of the. river, 
which, deſcending from the mountainous part of 
the country, ſometimes riſes four or five yards in 
one night. It has likewiſe a ſpacious market-place, 
and an elegant exchange. The three moſt re- 
markable foundations at Mancheſter, are the col- 
lege, hoſpital, and public ſchool. The college 
was founded in the year 1422, by the lord Dela- 
ware: it was diflo.ved by Edward VI. partly re- 
ſcored by Mary, and founded anew by queen 
Elizabeth; it conſiſts of one warden, four fel- 
lows, two chaplains, four ſinging men, and four 
choiriſters. Having ſuffered in its revenues by the 
mal practices of its warden, it was finally re-eſta- 
bliſhed by Charles I. and by an act of parliament 
afed in the late reign, the king is impowered to 
5 viſitor of this collegiate church, as often as the 

warden of it happens to be biſhop of Cheſter. 
The hoſpital was founded by Humphry Chul- 
ham, Eſq; and incorporated by king Charles II. 
for the maintenance of forty poor boys; but it is 
now greatly enlarged, and provided with a good 
library. Lhe public ſchool was founded in the 
year 1519, by Dr. Oldham, biſhop of Exeter; 
but the foundation has been conſiderably enlarged 
by the oeconomy of the feoffees of the ſchool : 
the ſalaries of the maſters have been augmented, 
1 and 


„ EN 
' and a third has been added to the former two. 


Here are beſides ſeveral charity ſchools, and an 


elegant infirmary maintained by volunta y ſub- 
ſcription. 

Mancheſter, . owes all its wealth to the 

manufactures of fuſtian, linnen, cheeques, tick- 
ing, and inkle, which the inhabitants have car- 
ried on above a century, with remarkable ſpirit, 
ingenuity, and ſucceſs. The place of old enjoyed 
the privilege of a ſanctuary, which by act of parlia- 
ment in the reign of Henry VIII. was transferred 
to Cheſter, 
Rochedale is a trading town ſtanding on the ri- 
ver Roch, with one weekly market and two an- 
nual fairs.- It gives the title of baron to lord Bi- 
ron, and carries on a conſiderable ſhare of the 
woollen manufacture. 

Bury, ſituated on the Irwell, drives alſo a good 
trade in the manufacture of fuſtian and coarſe 
goods called half-thicks and kerſeys: it has one 
weekly market, and three annual fairs. Here the 


earl of Derby was beheaded in 1651, for having 


proclaimed king Charles II during the uſurpation 


of Cromwell. "There are medicinal waters in the 


: neighbourhood. 
Kirkham is a ſmall town, having a weekly mar- 
ket and an annual fair. It ftands near the ſea, 


between the Ribble and another ſmall river ſome 


miles ſouth of Lancaſter. Ir has a free ſchool 
well endowed by Mr. Colbarn, a citizen of Lon- 
don. On this coaſt the inhabitants have a method 


of extracting ſalt from ſea-fand, by gathering it 


into heaps, which, after they have lain ſome time, 


they put into troughs with holes at bottom; then 


they pour water upon it to diſſolve the particles of 
the mineral it contains: this ſolution draining thro? 
the holes 1 in the bottoms of the troughs, i is boiled 


wats i up, 


De 4 i 


| 
| 
1 
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up, and affords a conſiderable quantity of pure 
alt. | b 


% 


Ormſkirk is a neat town that enjoys a conſide- 
rable inland trade, with a weekly market, and two 
annual fairs. It is the burial place of the Stan- 
leys, earls of Derby, whoſe ſeat at Latham, in 


. this neighbourhood, was gallantly defended by the 
counteſs Charlotte, during a ſiege of two years by 


the parliament's forces in the great rebellion, 
They were obliged to raiſe the ſiege, but after- 
wards returned, when it was taken and demoliſhed. 
Near Ormſkirk there is a mineral purging water 
called Maudlin-well, which, tho' at a conſidera- 
ble diſtance from the ſea, uſed to throw up great 


quantities of marine ſhells, until mill- ſtones were 
laid over the ſpring, in order to keep them down. 

In this neighbourhood, there is a bituminous 
' earth, which yields a kind of coarſe oil which the 
country people uſe in lamps inſtead of candles, 


Hawkſhead ſtanding on the river Foſs, not far 


from Wigmore-hill, in that part of the county 


called Fourneſs, is a conſiderable town that drives 
a good trade in the cloth manufacture, and has 
one market in the week, 5 
Fourneſs is, properly ſpeaking, the name of a 
promontory between lawkſhead and the river Dud- 


| den, ſeparated by a ſmall arm of the ſea from 


the ifle of Walney, the entrance to which is de- 
fended by an old fort called the pile of Fouldery, 


built upon a rock in the water, by the abbot of 


Fourneſs, in the reign of Edward III. On this 


| promontory we ſee the ruins of the ancient abbey 
which was built at the expence of king Stephen, 


and was the mother of many other monaſteries in 
Ireland and the iſle of Man. 


Cartmel is aſmall town among the Cartmel-Fells, 


near the mouth of the river Ken, with an ineonſi- 
derable harbour for boats. Here are * 
| FE MONO 
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ſo very dangerous for travellers, on account of 
the uncertainty of the tide, which depends in a 
great meaſure on the wind that blows, that there 
is a guide on horſeback appointed for each ſand by 
the government, to conduct all thoſe who have 
occalion to paſs over. Cartmel boaſts an hand- 
ſome ſpacious church, and a good market for 
fiſh, ſheep, and corn. A medicinal ſpring has 
been diſcovered at Wrayſholme-tower in this 
neighbourhood, and the waters of it are ſaid to be 
_ efficacious in the gout, ſtone, worms, and cuta- 
neous diſorders. 1 | 

Poulton is a ſmall town ſituated near the mouth 
of the river Wire, having a weekly market, ſome 
trade, and an inconſiderable pearl fiſhery. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Mancheſter is ſuppoſed to be the antient Man. 
cunium. In the neighbourhood are the remains of 
an old ſquare fort; and ſome Roman inſcriptions 
have been found in this diſtrictk. Winwic is be- 
lieved to be on the ſame ſpot where ſtood the an- 
tient Britiſh city Cair Gruntguic. Near Sefton, 
at Croſby-parva, in a place called Haſkerke, ſe- 
veral Saxon coins have been dug up, and the fi- 
gures of them publiſhed in a copper-plate by 
William Blundel, Eſq. Roman coins have been 
found at Colne, and at Brunly not far from Wha- 
ley. At the village of Ribble-Cheſter, a great 
number of antiquities have been diſcovered, ſuch 
as mutilated ſtatues, coins, pillars, pedeſtals, altars, 
' marbles, and inſcriptions ; as alſo at Anchor-hill, 
in this neighbourhood : but none of theſe afford 
any information towards aſcertaining the ancient 
name of the place, which ſome antiquarians ſup- 
poſe to have been Rigodunum, mentioned by 
Ptolemy ; of which city, however, nothing fur- 
„ | p 3 ls ther 
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ther is known. Coccium was the ſame with Ribble- 


Cheſter; from the ruins of which Preſton is faid 
to have been built. At a country village called 
Overburrow, there is a tradition that here ſtood, 
between the Lac and the Lon, a great city which 
was beſieged, reduced by famine, and deſtroyed 

but no-body knows by whom, or at what period. 


Ihe tradition, however, ſeems to be confirmed 


by the finding of many Latin inſcriptions, teſſe- 


' lated pavemetits, and Roman coins in this neigh- 


bourhood. Cambden imagines it was the Breme- 
tonacum, mentioned by Antoninus, on account of 
its diſtance from Coccium or Ribble-Cheſter. At 
Lancaſter, the antient Longovicum, Roman 


coins, diſci, and ſympuria, or ſacrificing cups, have 


been diſcovered; and hard by is ſhewn the area 
of an antient city, faid to have been pillaged and 
drltroyed * the Scots. 3 


re af the NozitiTyY and GunTiy,. 


The chief ſeats in this county are, the duke of 
Hamilton's, at Aſton-hall; lord Willoughby, of 
Parham's, at Shaw-place and Worley ; Sir Roger 
Bradſhaw' 85 baronet, at Haigh; lord viſcount 
Molineux's, at Croxteth- hall ; Mr. Cheetham's, 
at Turton-chapel; that os the Blands, lords of 


the town of Mancheſter, b marriage with the 


heireſs of the Moſeley's, at Hulme; that of the 


| Kirby's, at Kirby-crols- houſe, where they have 
been ſeated ever f nce the e Agena 
| 2 at E me: e | 


BismoPekic of DuRHam. 
 S1TVATION and EXTENT. 


Durham, in Latin Dunelmum, PPT | from | 
the Saxons the name of Dunholme, from its be- 


ing 
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ing ſituated on a hill by a river. It lies between 


on the weſt by part of Cumberland and  Weſt- 
moreland. and on the eaſt waſhed by the German 
ocean. It extends thirty-nine miles in length, 


eight ſquare miles. It contains fifty-two pariſhes, 


ene hundred thouſand inhabitants. 


* 
G : z 


*. The climate of this biſhopric varies in different 
parts. Towards the weſt, among the inland hills, 


more ſoft, tho? not ſo wholeſome. It is watered 
by ſixteen rivers, ſome of which are pretty conſi- 


in our deſcription of Northumberland: The Tees 
takes its riſe at Stavemore in Cumberland; and 
being joined by the Laden, Hude, Lune, Bauder, 
and Skern, waters the ſouth parts of the Biſhopric, - _ 
and falls into the ſea below Stockton. The Were 
Ties in the weſtern fide of the county, being form- 
| ed by three little ſtreams called Kellop, Wellop, 


WT Re OOTY NO EM wane” 8 1 ns 


Auckland, ſurreunds part of the city of Durham, 
and diſembogues itſelf in the ſea, near Sunderland. 


ſalmon, and ſome of them are navigable by boats 
c [On op anett” 


A little below Branſpeth, there are ſome huge 


Pour water upon them, it becomes brackiſh. ' At 
the village of Butterby, where the river is low, 
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Northumberland and Yorkſhire, 'being bounded 


and thirty-five in breadth, of a triangular ſhape, 
the baſis being formed by the ſea-coaſt, the area 
ef the whole amounting to nine hundred and fifty- 
four wakes, gne city, eight market-towns,' a con- 
fiderable number of villages and villas, and about 


it is keen, pure, and penetrating ; on the ſea-ſide 


derable. The Tyne we have already mentioned 


and Burdop. It receives the Gaunleſs at Biſhop's 


Moſt of theſe rivers abound with trout, pike, and 


. 


tones in the channel of the Were, and if you 


the . | | 
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ſalt fpripg burſts from theſe ſtones, of a reddiſh 


colour, which is uſed for ſalt by the country 


people. Ko . boys 
On the other ſide of the river, there is a medi- 


cinal ſpring impregnated with ſulphur; and higher 


up, near Durham, is a mineral water, on which 
Dr. Wilſon wrote his Spadacrene Dunelmenſis. Hun- 


wick is noted for its ſulphureous wells, to which 
there is a great reſort of company. Oo 


Flaecx of the CounTxy, Soil, PrRopuct, | 


The face of this country is agreeably varied by 
hill and dale, wood and water ; and except in the 
weſtern part, where there is a great number of 


naked hills, it generally exhibits the appearance 
of extraordinary cultivation and fertility. Viewed 


from the top of Gateſhead Fell, it looks like one 
vaſt, beautiful garden, interſperſed with groves, 


laws, meadows, and corn-fields. The ſoil in the 
| hilly parts muſt of courſe be barren; bur the 


plains: are remarkably fruitful. It produces corn 
and cattle in great abundance and perfection. The 


mountains vield iron, Wen and a conſiderable 


quantity of lead; and almoſt every part of the 


biſhopric affords plenty of coal, which employs a 
great number of hands and veſſels, and conſtitutes 
à nurſery of excellent ſeamen. 1 


ANtMALs, VEGETABLES, and Faure, | 


7 < 


. he Biſhopric has all ſorts of cattle in common 
with other parts of England; horſes, cows, oxen, 


: ſheep, goats, and hogs ; all of a very good breed, 


in great plenty, and in good condition: nor is it 


at all deficient in geeſe, ducks, turkies, pullets, 

and every kind of poultry ; wild ducks, eaſterlings, 
teal, hay? 1 
there any want of woodcocks, ſnipes, hares, par- 


plover, are found on the coaſt ; nor is 


tridges, | 


1 


\ 


tridges, and growſe, in the woods and moun- 
tains. | 


Beſides the uſual yegetables for culinary uſes, 


this country produces ſome remarkable plants; 
' ſuch as the buthalmum, or chryſant hemum, near 


the banks of the Tees, in the neighbourhood 
of Sayburn ; ceraſus ſylveſtris ſeptentrionalis, fructu 
parvo ferotino, on the ſame river, near Bernard's 
Caſtle ; ribes vulgaris frutiu rubro, in the woods 
here, as well as in Yorkſhire and Weſtmoreland ; 
pentaphylloides fruticoſa, in different parts of the 
open country; muſcus coralloides ramoſus capitulis 
magnis, upon the rocks; equiſetum nudum, in 


dry, ſandy ground; camefilix marina Anglica, 


on the rocks near Eſington; vicia pratenſis verna 
ſeu bexazdronre ferente moris, on Blunt's key, near 
Newcaſtle ; alſine nemoroſa maxima montana, on 


the banks of the river Were; pſeudo-aſpbodelus 


paluſtris Scoticus minimus ray, on the extremity of 
this county, near Birdale, in Weſtmoreland ; Be- 
tula rotundifolia nana, in a moſs near the ſame 
A 8 i 
The ſpontaneous fruits of this and the neigh- 


bouring counties, are corinths, ſtrawberries, bil- 


berries, juniperberries, cranberries, brambleber- 
ries, wild cherries, crab- apples, hazlenuts, acorns, 
ſloes, hips, and haws; and the gardens produce 
plenty of every other kind of fruit, which is raiſed 
in the northern parts of Europe ; nay, there are 
many gentlemen of fortune in this Biſhopric, 
whoſe gardens afford not only peaches and grapes, 
but even the ananas or pine-apple, which, how- 


ever, muſt be raiſed by artificial heat at a conſide- 


Fable expence, 


— 


Consrir orion. 

Durham is a county palatine, governed by the 

pbiſhop, who had formerly great prerogatives. He 
g n - | « - had 
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had power to create barons, appoint judges, con- 
voke pat liaments, raiſe taxes, and coin money. 


The courts of juſtice were kept in his name; and 


he granted pardons for treſpaſſes, alienations, 


rapes, murders, and felonies of every denomina- 
tion. He erected corporations, granted markets 


and fairs, created officers by patent, was lord-ad- 


miral of the ſeas and waters within the county 


palatine : great part of the lands were held of the 
ſee in capite. In a word, he exerciſed all the power 


and juriſdiction of a ſovereign prince. How, and 
at what period theſe prerogatives were obtained, 


it is not eaſy to determine. Malmeſbury ſays the 
lands were granted by king Alfred, who likewiſe 
made the church a ſanctuary for criminals ; bur 


his authority is not infallible. This fee was an- 


tiently called the patrimony of Sr. Cuthbert, who 


had been biſhop of Landisfarne or Holy Ifland, 


near Berwick. His bones being transferred to 


Durham, were long eſteemed as precious relicks ; 
and the people of the county confidered them- 
ſelves as Halwerk men, exempted from all other 
but holy work, that is, the defence of St. Cuth- 
bert's body. Certain it is, they pretended to hold 


their lands by this tenure, and refuſed to ſerve 


out of the county, either for the king or biſhop. 
Be that as it may, king Edward I, broke through 
theſe privileges, and curtailed the prerogatives of 
the biſhops, which were ſtill further abridged by 
Henry VIII. Nevertheleſs, the biſhop is {till earl 
of Sadberg, a place in this county, which he 
holds by barony, He is ſheriff paramount, and 
appoints his own deputy, who makes up his audit 


to him, inſtead of accounting to the exchequer. 
He has all the forfeitures upon outlawries; and 


he and his temporal chancellor act as juſtices of 

the peace for the county palatine, which compre- 

hends Creke, in Yorkſhire, Bedlington, Aa 
£ | : . | n . an 
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and Holy Iſland, in Northumberland, the inha- 
bitants of theſe places having benefit of the courts 
at Durham. U he judges ot aſſize and all the of- 
| ficers of the court, have ſtill their ancient ſalaries 
from the biſhop ; and he conſtitutes the ſtanding 
officers by his letters patent. He has the power of 
preſiding in perſon in any of the courts of judica- 
ture. Even when judgment of blood is given, this 
prelate may fit in court in his purple robes, tho? 

the canons forbid any clergyman to be preſent in 
ſuch caſes : hence the old ſaying, lum, Dunelmenſe 
ſtola jus dicet et enſe. It was not till the reign of 
Charles II. that the Biſhopric ſent repreſentatives 
to parliament. At preſent it ſends only four; 
two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for 

the city of Durham. 
Durham, the capital, ſituated upon a hill al- 
moſt ſurrounded by the river Were, is conſidera- 


ble for its extent and the number of its inhabi- 


rants, as well as for being the ſee and ſeat of the 
| biſhop, who is lord paramount. It ſtands about 
two hundred and eighty miles north from London, 
being remarkable for the ſalubrity of its air, and 
the abundance and cheapneſs of its proviſions. 
Theſe circumſtances have induced a great deal of 
good company to take up their reſidence at Dur- 
ham, which 1s ſtill further animated by the pre- 
fence and court of the biſhop and his clergy. The 
town is {aid to have been built about ſeventy years 
before the Norman conqueſt, on occaſion of bring- 
ing hither the body of St. Cuthbert. Ir was firſt 
incorporated by Richard I. but queen Elizabeth 
extended its privileges. At length, in the year 
1684, it obtained à charter, in conſequence of 
which, it is now governed by a mayor, twelve al- 
e twelve common- council men, with a re- 
corder, and inferior officers. Theſe can hold a 
court-leet and -court-baron within the city, but 
under the ſtyle of the biſhop, who as count pala- 

tine 
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tine appoints a judge, ſteward, ſheriffs, and other 
infetior magiſtrates; The mayor and aldermen 
alſo keep a pre poildres court at their fairs, and pay 
a yearly toll to the biſhop: They have a weekly 
market on Saturday, and three annual fairs. Dur- 
ham is about a mile in length and as much in 
breadth, reſembling the figure of a crab, the mar- 
.Ket-place exhibiting the body, and the claws be- 
ing repreſented by the ſtreets; which bend accord- 
ing to the courſe of the river that almoſt ſurrounds . 
one part of the city. They are, moreover, dark 
and narrow, and ſome of them lying on the accli- 
vity of a ſteep hill, are very difficult and dange- 
rous to wheel carriages. There are two conſidera- 
ble ſuburbs ; one by Elvet bridge, conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſmall ſtreets ; and another called Framgate, 
leading to Newcaſtle. The houſes are in general 
ſtrong built, but neither light nor elegant. The 
moſt remarkable edifices are the cathedral with ſix 
other churches, three ſtanding in the city, and as 
many in the ſuburbs ; the college; the caſtle, or 
-  biſhop's palace; the toll-booth near St. Nicholas's 
church; the croſs and conduit in the market- 
place; with two. bridges over the Elvet. The 
cathedral was begun by biſhop Carilepho in the 
eleventh century. It is a large, magnificent, Go- 
thic ſtructure, four hundred and eleven feet long, 
aud fourſcore in breadth, having a eroſs iſle in the 
middle one hundred and feventy feet in length; 
and two ſmaller ailes at each end. On the ſouth 
. fide is a fine cloyſter; on the eaſt, the old library, 
the chapter-houſe, and part of the deanery ; on 
the weſt, the dormitory, under which is the tre- 
ſury and a chantry; and on the weſt fide is the 
new library, an elegant building begun by dean 
Sudbury about ſeventy years ago, on the ſpot 
where ſtood the old refectory of the convent. 
The middle tower of the cathedral is two hundred 
and twelve feet high. The whole ng. Ly 
| 4 _ areh 
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arched and ſupported by huge pillars. Several of 
the windows are curiouſly painted; and there is a 
handſome ſcreen at the entrance into the choir. 
Sixteen biſhops are interred in the chapter-houſe, 
which is ſeventy-five feet long, and thirty-three 
broad, arched over-head, with a magnificent ſeat 
at the upper end for the inſtalment of the biſhops. 
The conſiſtory is kept in the chapel or weſt alle 
called Galilee, which was built by biſhop Pudſey, 
and had formerly ſixteen altars for women, as 
they were not allowed to advance farther than the 
line of marble by the ſide of the font; here like- 
wiſe are depolited the bones of the venerable 
Bede, whoſe elogium is written on an old parch- 
ment ſcroll that hangs over his tomb. The long 
_ croſs aile, at the extremity of the church, was for- 
merly diſtinguiſhed by nine altars, four to the 
north, and four to the ſouth, and the moſt magni- 
ficent in the middle dedicated to the patron St. 
Cuthbert, whoſe rich ſhrine was in this quarter, 
formerly much frequented by pilgrims. The 
church is poſleſſed of ſome old records relating to 
the affairs of Scotland, the kings of which were 
great benefactors to this cathedral. The orna- 
ments here uſed for adminiſtering the divine offi- 
ces, are ſaid to be richer than thoſe of any other 
cathedral in England. Before the reformation, it 
was diſtinguiſhed by the name of ecclęſia ſanitz 
Mariæ et ſandti Cutbberti; but it obtained the ap- 
pellation of eccle/ia cathedralis chriſti et beats Mariæ, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. who endowed the 
deanery with twelve prebendaries, twelve minor 
canons, a deacon, ſub-deacon, ſixteen lay ſing- 
ing men, a ſchool-maſter and uſher, a maſter of 
the choir, a divinity reader, eight alms-men, 
eighteen ſcholars, ten choiriſters, two vergers, two 
porters, two cooks, two butlers, and two ſacriſtans. 
On the ſouth-ſide of the cathedral, is the college, 
a a ſpacious court formed by the houſes of the pre- 

oY bendaries 
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bendaries, who are richly endowed and extremely 
well lodged. Above the college-gate, at the eaſt- 
end, is the exchequer; and at the weſt, a large 
hall for entertaining ſtrangers, with the granary 
and other offices of the convent. The college- 
| ſchool, with the maſter's houſe, ſtands on the north 
ſide of the cathedral. Between the church-yard 
and caſtle, is an open area called the Palace-green, 
at the weſt-end of which. ſtands the ſhire-hall, 
where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held for the county. 
Hard by is the library built by biſhop Coin, to- 
gether with the exchequer raiſed by biſhop Nevil, 
in which are kept the offices bolonging to the 
county-palatine-court. There is an hoſpital on 
the eaſt, endowed by biſhop Coſin, and at each end 
of it are two ſchools founded by biſhop Langley. 
On the north, is the caſtle built by William the 
Conqueror, and: afterwards converted into the 
biſhop's palace, the outward gate of which is, at 
preſent, the county-gaol. R 
The city conſiſts of three manors; the biſhop's 
manor containing the city liberties and the bailey, 
held of him by the ſervice of caſtle-guard; the 
| manor of the dean and chapter, cool of the 
Elvet's croſs gate, South-gate ſtreet; and the 
manor of Gilligate, formerly belonging to the diſ- 
ſolved hoſpital of Kepyar in this neighbourhood, 
but granted by Edward VI. to John Cockburn, 
lord of Ormſtoun, and late in the poſſeſſion of 
John Tempeſt, Eſq. The biſhopric of Durham 
is one of the beſt in England, not only on account 
of its ample revenues and prerogatives, but be- 
cauſe living is remarkably cheap in this county, 
and the 5 has a great number of rich bene- 
. fices in his gift. WE og Tas 
In the neighbourhood of this city is Nevil's 
croſs, famous for the battle fought in the year 
1346, againſt David Bruce, king of Scotland, 

-who was defeated and taken. | HR | 
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The other conſiderable towns in / this bihopric 


' tre theſe : 


| Barnard's-caſtle, ſituated on the north-ſide of 


the river Tees, built by Barnard Baliol, anceſtor 
of John Baliol, king of Scotland. The caſtle 
was in the teign 5 Richard III. erected into a 


college for a dean, twelve ſecular canons, ten 
clerks, and fix choiriſters. The town, though 


ancient, is well built, conſiſting of one large airy 
ſtreet, from which ſeveral lanes are detached on 


both ſides. It has a weekly market, and an an- 
nual fair; carries on a conſiderable manufacture 


df ſtockings, bridles, and belts; is remarkable for 


good bread, and gives the title of baron to the 
houſe of Vane. 


Marwood is a ſmall town on the ſame river, 


with a weekly market, and a good ſhare of the 
| ſtocking manufacture. 

Darlington is an agreeable town, well peopled; 
ſituated on the ſmall river Skern, over which there 
is a ſtone-bridge. It has a weekly market, and 
an annual fair; carries on a very conſiderable manu- 
facture of huckaback, and linnen; and is a great 
thoroughfare between London and Newcaſtle. 
It has a handſome church, and a ſpacious market 
place; but as the ſtreets are not paved, they are 


very dirty in the winter. At Oxenhall, a hamlet 


in this neighbourhood, are three pits, called! Hell- 


kettles, ſuppoſed to be the effect of an earth- 


quake, to be very deep, and to communicate with 
the river Tees, which receives the Skern not far 
from this place: but, in all probability, they are no 
other than coal-pits filled with ſubterraneous wa- 


ter. The Skern is famous for its pikes, as well 


as for the quality of its. water, which is counted 
excellent for bleaching linnen. 


' Sadberg is a village between Darlington and 
Stockton, remarkable for nothing but giving the 


Yor. 1 2 | title 
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title of earl to the biſhop of Durham. When, 
or how, or wherefore, this title was conferred, it 
is not eaſy to explain. | 15 1 
Stockton is a corporation town governed by a 
mayor and aldermen. It ſtands upon the Tees, 


- 


about two leagues from the mouth of that river, 


which abounds with ſalmon, and is navigable to 
this place. The town is well built and agreeable, 
with a good weekly marker, and an annual fair 
that laſts four days. Proviſions are in ſuch plenty, 
and living ſo cheap in Stockton, that many fa- 
milies of {mall fortunes have here fixed their ha- 
bitation. The place is famous for its ale, and be- 


gins to be both populous and rich; for the inha- 


bitants drive a conſiderable trade with London 
for lead, butter, and bacon. It holds of the 
biſhop as lord of the manor. vt | 

Hartlepool is a ſmall town, but a very ancient 
corporation, governed by a mayor and his bre- 
thren. It ſtands on a promontory almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the ſea, about fix miles above the 
mouth of 'the Tees, having a very commodious 
and ſafe harbour, to which the colliers, in their 
voyages between London and Newcaſtle, have 
often recourſe in tempeſtuous weather. Hartle= 
| | has a weekly market, which was formerly 
conſiderable, but it is now. much diminiſhed ; and 
the inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly by, fiſhing, and the 
money ſpent by the veſſels that uſe the harbour.. 
Sunderland is a populous borough and ſea-port, 
fituated on the ſouth bank of the river Were, and 
almoſt ſurrounded at high water. The town is 
well built, and adorned by an elegant. church. 
But the harbour being barred up, admits not 
veſſels of any burthen, Nevertheleſs, a great 
quantity of coal is here ſhipped for London. The 
ſhips, however, are obliged to be in the open 
road, which is very dangerous riding: but this 
8 N daanger 
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danger contributes towards forming a very hardy 


und expert race of ſeamen, for which the place is 
famous. It gives the title of earl to the family 
| of | Speneer; who are likewiſe dukes of Marl- 

borough. | 5 | 


South-Shields is a village ſituated on the ſouth 


ſide of the river Tyne, at its mouth; oppoſite to 
North-Shields, which we have mentioned in our 


deſcription of Northumberland. Here a good 


number of ſhip-maſters, ſeamen, and others, 
belonging to the coal trade, reſide with their fa- 
milies. The place is alſo noted for its ſalt works, 
conſiſting of above two hundred pans for boiling 

the ſea water, which are ſaid to conſume annually 
one hundred thouſand chaldron of coals; a branch 


of manufacture which muſt employ, a great num- 


ber of hands, There are ſeveral glaſs-houſes in 
this neighbourhood, the workmen. of which are 
ſaid to be of foreign extraction, and to ſpeak a 
language peculiar to themſelves. According to 
tradition, their anceſtors were Normans, removed 


hither from Sturbridge, in the reign of Edward VI. 
This is a fact that might be eaſily aſcertained by 


any one, who compares their language with that 
which was formerly ſpoken in Normandy. . 


Jarrow, formerly Gervey,, the birth-place of 


the venerable Bede, is a very inconſiderable vil- 
lage on the ſame river, a little above South- 


Shields. Here was a Benedictine monaſtery found- 


ed in the reign of Egfrid, as appears by an in- 
ſcription on the wall. Bede was a monk of this 
convent, and here died in the year 734; but his 
body was afterwards removed to Durham. In 

conſequence of his great reputation, the monaſ- 


tery flouriſhed, being very rich and extenſive, 


when it was deſtroyed by the Danes. In the ſe- 
quel the monks were transferred to Durham; 


and this was alſo the fate of thoſe belonging to 
onto: SM the 
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the friery of Monkſweremouth, ſituated near Sun- 
derland, from whence the monks were tranſlated 
in the year 1083, in order to attend the body of 
St. Cuthbert, when biſhop Carilepho removed it 
from Lindisfarne to Durham. | 
\. Gate-fide, or rather Goat's-head, ſuppoſed to 

be the Gabroſentum of the al is no other 
than a ſuburb to Newcaſtle, with which it is con- 
nected by the bridge over the Tyne. It conſiſts 
of one ſtreet, built on the declivity of a hill, 

which is fo ſteep as to be very troubleſome to 
wheel-carriages. Here was formerly a peat 
dedicated to St. Edmund. 

Auckland Biſhops, commonly ne Biſhop's 
Auckland, is a market-town agreeably ſituated on 
an eminence, near the conflux of the Were, with 

the rivulet Gaunleſs. It is ſuppoſed to derive its 


name from a foreſt of oaks belonging to a palace, 


or caſtle, which the biſhop has in this diſtrict. 
The air of this town is counted very ſalutary. 

The houſes are generally well built. The church, 

which was formerly collegiate, is a venerable 
building; and there is a maſſy ſtone bridge over 
the Were, which was built at the expence of 
biſhop Skerlaw. The caftle was built, or im- 


5 proved, in the reign of Edward l. by biſhop Beck, 


who enlarged and beautified the great hall, and 
added a chapel for a dean and fix prebendaries, 
who were lodged in the quadrangle, on the weſt 
fide of the caſtle. The gate of the college, and 

other adjoining buildings, were added by biſhop 
Booth, in the reign of Henry VI. ſo that it be- 
came a magnificent palace. But in the civil war 
it was demoliſhed by Sir Arthur Haſlerig, one of 
the parliament's generals, who built a new houſe 
with the materials. This, however, was pulled 
down in its turn by biſhop Cofins, who added 
Aa large apartment to what remained of the old 
8 . palace, 
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palace, and erected a new chapel, in which he 
hes interred. 
Stanhope, in n is a ſmall market- 
town, with a large park, famous for being the 
ſpot where the Scottiſh army encamped in the 
reign of Edward IH. whoſe quarters were beat 
up in the night by lord Douglas, who penetrated 
even to the royal tent, and had well nigh made 
the king his priſoner. 
Sedgefield is a very ſmall nub town, fituated ' 
near the river Skerne, between Durham and Stock- 
ton. It has an annual fair, and an alms-houſe ; 
but is a Place of little conlideration. | 


_ 


Roman ANTIQUITIES: 


Fragments of a Roman highway are ſcen in 


different parts of this county; particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Bernard's caſtle, Stainton, Strith- 
lam, Cheſter. le · ſtreet, and Bencheſter. ee, 


Roman coins have been found at Cheſter-le-ſtreer. 


An altar, with an inſcription, was dug up at 
Percebridge ; and adjoining to the bridge is the 
area of an old Koman fortification. Hard by ſe- 
veral coins and urns have been diſcovered, toge- 
ther with a ſtone coffin, containing a human ſke- 
| Teton. Ar Bincheſter, a ſmall village of two or 

three houſes ſituated on the top of a x hill, are the 
remains of the ancient city Binovium, or Vino- 
vium, conſiſting of ruined walls, and heaps of 


rubbiſh, among which ſeveral urns and altars, 


with inſcriptions, have been found, and. many 
coins, which are. diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Bincheſter pennies. Near the river Were, oppo- 
ſite to the ſmall town of Lumley, ſtands Cheſter-le- 
ſtreet, an inconſiderable town, ſuppoſed to be the 
Conderium of Antoninus: the bithops of Lindiſ- 


farne fled hither from the SEVENTY, of the Danes, 
i | with 
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with the body of St. Cuthbert, and here they re- 
mained one hundred and thirteen years, until it 
was tranſlated to Durham. Many Roman coins 
have been found at this place, as well as at the 
village of Lancheſter, thought by ſome to be the 
old Longovicum, where a great number of altars 
and ſepulchre- ſtones, with inſcriptions, have been 
diſcovered. The ſame: kind of antiquities, ſuch 
as medals, altars, and ſtones, have been dug up 
at Whitburn, near Sunderland; and at the ſmall 
village of Ebcheſter, upon the Derwent, where 
are the ruins of a Roman ſtation, with large 
ſuburbs. Finally, on the ſouth bank of the river 
Tyne, there was found a curious altar, deſcribed 
be doctor Lifter, with an imperfect inſcription, 
by which, however, it appears to have been de- 
dicated to Antoninus Caracalla. | | 
Gateſhead is- ſuppoſed by Cambden to be the 
Gabroſentum of the ancients, a frontier garriſon 
defended by the ſecond cohort of the Thracians, 


in the times of the later emperors. It was here 


that Walther, biſhop of Durham and - governor 
of Northumberland under William the Conque- 
ror, was aſſaſſinated by the populace, whom his 
Trmany had driven to brane: 5 


Cnizr SEATS. 


pray: caſtle, belonging to the ear] of Scar- 
| borough ; lord: viſcount F alconbridge s, at Ken- 
knowle ; ear] of Carlifle's, at Stanhope ; lord 
Vane's, at Raby- caſtle ; the biſhop of Durhant's, 
at Biſhop's-Auckland; Sir John Eden's, baronet, 
at Weſt-Auckland ; lord Ravenſworth's, at Ra- 
venſworth-caſtle, near Durham; Sir John Co- 
nyers's, at Horden; Sir Henry Bellaſye- s, at Bran- 
ſteth-caſtle ; and lord Strathmore”: 5, at Stretlam- 
f calle, in Darlington. Ward. 
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TonksmRE, its Bouxpantts. 


This county, the largeſt in England, is bol 
ed on the ſouth by Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, 


and Lincolnſhire; on the north by Durham and 


: Weſtmoreland ; on the eaſt by the German ocean ; 
and on the welt by Lancaſhire, and a part of 
Cheſhire. 


EXTENT and ConTenTs. 


11 is s upwards of eighty miles in length from 


at to weſt, near as much in breadth, and about 
three hundred and ſixty in circumference, con- 
taining, in the whole, twenty-ſix hundreds or 


wapentakes, forty-nine market-towns, five hun- 


dred and ſixty-three pariſhes, two hundred and 


7 forty-two vicarages, with many chapels of eaſe, | 


and two thouſand three hundred and thirty villages. 
Its area is computed by ſome at four thouſand ſix 
hundred and eighty-four ſquare miles, by others 


at three millions ſeven hundred and ſeventy thou- 


ſand acres, and its inhabitants at five hundred 
and thirty thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty. 


Dr VISION. 


8 divided into three parts, or ridings, viz. 
the Weſt, Eaſt, and North ; ſo denominated from 


their fituation, in reſpect of the city of Vork. 
Each of theſe is as large, if not larger, than any 
ordinary county. There are other diviſions, as 
Richmondſhire, Allertonſhire, Howdenſhire, Hal- 


lanſhire, . Craven, Cleveland, Marſhland, Holder- | 


nels, &c. 
| Ain and . 


As the ſoil and face of the countr vary greatly, 


ſo does the air. In the hilly parts the air is g 
T £ but 
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but the ſoil very indifferent ; of the lower, ſom . 
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8 and e | 


The manufactures of this. county. are. wn 
and hard-wares'; particularly. knives,” bits, and 
ſpurs; but the principal are flockings and woollen 
cloth, with which it ſupplies in a great meaſure 
Germany, and the North. As to the produce, it” 
abounds in corn, cattle, horſes, lead and- Mt, i 
coal, wood, lime, liquorice, alum, jet, &. 
It lies wholly i in the northern circuit, and mu. 
the greater part of it in the dioceſe of York, that 
only, which is called Richmondſhire, belonging 74 
to the dioceſe of Cheſter; The members it ſends 
to parliament are thirty, of which two are for ME. 
_ and od tight for the towns. e 


Of the Wer. Ribe. 1 


We now. SOR: to a more particular deſcription 
of the ſeveral ridings, beginning with the Weſt. 
This, which is ſaid to be the moſt. populous | 

and fruitful of the three, is bounded on the eaſt 
by the caſt-riding, from which it is ſeparated b 
the Ouſe; on the welt and Touth-weſt by part of 
Lancaſhire and Cheſhire; on the ſouth and ſouth- 
eaſt by Lincolnſnire, Nottinghamſhire, and Der- 
byſhire; and on the north by the north-riding. 
It is well watered with brooks and rivers, the 
Chief of which are the Ouſe, the Don, the Cal- 
der, the Are, the Ribble, and: the Wherfe. All 
__ theſe abound with fiſh! ' The 2 is the largeſt . 
| for it receives all the reſt, Except the. Ribble, and 
| is ag from YL 597 5 the Humber,” "There | 
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Are ſeveral hills in this riding, ſome: of which 
are very high, as the Pendle, Pennegent, and 
Ingleborough. For fuel there is pit coal, wood, 
and turf; but the laſt is dug only in the. boggy 
| 22 05 of Marſhland, and uſed chiefly i in the neigh- 
bouring villages. The air, in general, is good, 
eſpecially in the dry, hilly parts ; but the ſoil. 
there is inferior to that of the lower parts, eſpe- 
cially about the river Ouſe, and the Marſhland, 
where it is very rich, yielding wheat, barley, oats, 
and luxuriant paſturage. This riding abounds in 
firs, yews, and cheſnuts; in quarries of lime, and 
other ſtone; in iron, jet, and liquorice; in black 1 
cattle, fine horſes, ſheep, and goats. A ſtone of 1 
a bluiſh colour is dug in it, which, after being 
calcined, is converted into alum, by various per- 
colations and boilings. 
Me ſhall now give an account of the chief mn 
towns in this riding, beginning with the parlia- 
"mentary, after we have deſcribed the city of 
Tork, though it does not belong to this more 
than to the other ridings, being a county of itlelf. 


— W 


Of the Ciry of YoRk. 


that the origin of it is uncertain, In the time of 
the Romans a legion was ſtationed here, it being 
then the capital of the Brigantes, and here died 
the emperor Severus, and Flavius Valerius Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus, father of Conſtantine the Great. 
There was then alſo a temple of Bellona here, and 
no leſs than three military ways went from hence. | 
In the time of the Saxons. it was erected into an 
archbiſhopric by pope Honorius, to which are now 
ſubject, the biſhoprics of Cheſter, Durham, Car- | 
line, and the Ifle of Man; though anciently  _ RK 
e's Pe” in OR, and all Scotland,  Þ 
were. 


| ; | 
This city, in Latin Eboracum; is fo ancient, 1 | 
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were. A horn is ſtill kept in the minſter, by which 
'Ulphius, one of the Saxon princes, beſtowed 
all -his lands and revenues upon the church. 
This city ſuffered very much during the ravages 
of the Danes; but, after the conqueſt, it began 
to flouriſh again. The cathedral, which coſt a 
long time and a great deal of money in building, 
is a moſt ſtately Gothic pile. Its chapter-houſe is 
particularly admired for its painted glaſs, its fine 
marble ſtalls, its pillars of alabaſter, and curious 
contrivance, In it is. the following line in gold 
letters: 5 ü = 


U Keaſa, flos forum, fic oft Domus ita Domorum. 


The choir is remarkable for its fine carvings, par- 
ticularly the ſtatues of all theEngliſh monarchs; and 
the windows are exquiſitely painted with the hiſtory 
of the Bible. The lanthorn ſteeple is ſeventy foot 
| Tquare, and one hundred and eighty-eight high, 
[| | and the windows are forty-five. At the ſouth end 
=: is a circular light, called the marigold window 
| | from the colour of its glaſs ; and at the north end 
is a very large one, whoſe painting repreſents em- 
þ. broidery. Here, in the reign of Richard I. was 
3 a barbarous maſſacre of the We and Henry III. 

had, in this place, an interview with Alexander, 

king of Scots. Several parliaments were held 
here in the reigns of Edward I. and II. A 
tribunal, not unhke the parliaments of France, 
was eſtabliſhed at York, b Henry VIII. to de- 


ride all cauſes in theſe northern parts, according 

to the rules of equity. * an 
his city, as hath been already obſerved, is a 
county of itſelf ; and its juriſdiction extends over 
thirty-fix villages and hamlets in the neighbour- 

hood. It is generally reckoned the ſecond city in 
e . England; 


— 
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England; but though it ſtands upon more ground, 
it is inferior in trade, wealth, and number of 
people, to Briſtol. It is ſituate in a fine plain, in 
the middle of the ſhire; on both ſides the Ouſe, 
walled, and divided into four wards, containing 
twenty-eight pariſhes. It enjoys large privileges 
and immunities, conferred upon it by a ſucceſſion 
of kings from Henry II and its chief magiſtrate 
has the title of lord- mayor, which is an honour 
peculiar to it and London. Richard II. made it 18 
a county of itſelf. The conſervancy of moſt of ß 1 
the rivers of the county, within certain limits, be- nn 
longs to the lord- mayor and aldermen. The 


middle arch of the bridge here over the Ouſe, is . 
thought to equal the Rialto at Venice, in archi- 0 1 


tecture, height, and breadth, the diameter bein | 
eighty-one foor, and the height fifry-one. Thoug | 
this city is fixty miles diſtant from the ſea, yet | 
| thips of ſeventy tons burthen come up the river . 


to it. The town houſe, or Guildhall, ſtands upon 
the bridge, and is ſuperior in all reſpects to that of | ” 
London. In the popiſhtimes there were nine abbeys | 
here, and a vaſt number'of churches ; but of the | | 
latter there 'are only ſeventeen now. 'The 
ſteeple of that of Allhallows, is reckoned the | 
fineſt in England. The archbiſhop has a fine pa- 

lace; and the afſembly-room. defigned by the i 
earl of Burlington, is very noble. Here are 1 


plays, aſſemblies, concerts, and the like enter- 
tainments, at ſome houſe or other, almoſt every 
night in the week. In the old caſtle, built ori- 
ö ginally by William the Conqueror, and repaired 1 
in 1701, the aſſizes are kept. It ſerves alſo for = 
the county gaol, which is the neareſt and plea- = 
ſantefl in England, with an area larger than that _— 
of the King's-bench, and has a handſome chapel IN 
in it, with a good allowance for a preacher, This 


] 
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city has long. given the title of duke to ſome 
branch of the royal family, and lately to his royal 
highneſs Edward, next brother to his preſent 
majeſty George III. who was carried off by a 
Bs violent feyer at Monaco in Italy, in the flower of 
his age, to the great grief of the nation, and the 
royal family. 

The plenty and cheapneſs of proviſions induces 
many perſons of ſmall fortune, or that would 
live frugally, to take up their abode here; and 
the venerable remains of Roman antiquities, and 
thoſe of a. later date, as abbeys, churches, and 
caſtles, procure this city a viſit from eyery curious 
traveller. Many Roman altars, urns, coins, in- 
ſcriptions, &c, have been found; and Saxon 
coins are {till extant, that have been ſtruck here. 
The members for this city have precedence of all 
others, except thoſe of London, in the houſe of 

commons. An infirmary, after the manner of 
thoſe of Bath, Briſtol, &c. hath been erected in 
it; and a cotton manufacture eſtabliſhed, and 
brought to great perfection. Beſides four 
A weekly markets, it has a great many fairs ; one, 
in particular, every other Thurſday, far cattle 
and ſheep. 

The parliamentary, a in this riding, are 
| Knareſborough, Rippon, Boroughbridge, and! Pon- 
tefract, of which in order. 

| Knareſborough. This town is almoſt encom- 
| paſſed by the river Nid, and is faid to take its 
name from a caſtle which; it had formerly upon a 
craggy rock. It is a pretty large town, and a 
borough by preſcription, governed by a bailiff. 
It ſtands hard by the foreſt, that takes its name 
her the town; in which are ſeveral medicinal 
| An very near. one another, and yet of very 
fferent 9 One is a chalybeate water, and 
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18 cated: the Sweet-Spaw, or Vitrioline- Well; 


another has the name of the Stinking-Spaw, or Sul- 
phur- Well, of Harrigate ; becauſe it is ſtrongly im- 

regnated with that mineral, and has a fœtid ſmell; 
the third is ſtiled St. Mungo's, from a Scottiſh faint 


of that name, much honoured in theſe parts. 


The two laſt are generally uſed for bathing in. 
From a ſpungy porous rock in the town drops a 
water, called from thence the Dropping-Well, of 


ſo petrifying a nature, that it has formed a ſolid 


rock all the way, till it runs into the Nid. 
The neighbouring fields are noted for liquorice, 
and for a ſoft yellow marle, that is a valuable ma- 


nure. So much were the baths here frequented 


before the Scarborough- ſpaw came in vogue, that, 


it is ſaid, a cold- bath was rented at two hundred 
pounds a year. The manor of this town belongs 
to the duchy of Lancaſter. _ 520 


 Rippon, a large, well- built, pleaſant town, by 


the river Ure, over which there are two ſtately 
ſtone- bridges. It is ſaid to owe its riſe to a 
monaſtery founded by Wilfrid, archbiſhop. of 
York ; but Bede tells us, that the Scots had one 
here before. This monaſtery, which was very 


famous, and had the privilege of ſanctuary con- 


ferred upon it by king Athelſtan, became-after- 


wards a college for a dean and ſecular canons ; 


and at this day retains its collegiate: privileges, 
having a dean and chapter: but though the 
former has no ſeat in the convocation of the pro- 
vince of York, the latter ſends a proctor. This 


town had formerly a great woollen manufacture, 


Which it hath now loſt; but is ſtill a ſtaple for 
wool, for which there is a weekly market. In 
1322, a ſynod was held here. On one ſide of 
the church is a college for ſinging men, and on 
the other a mount, called Hilſhaw, caſt up, as it 

| | | 18 
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is ſaid, by the Danes. King James I. granted 

the town a charter, to be governed by a mayor, 

twelve alderman, and twenty-four aſſiſtants. Here 

are ſeveral great horſe fairs, and the beſt ſpurs 

in England made with rowels which will ſtrike 
through a ſhilling, and break ſooner than bend, 

At its fairs are alſo fold: cattle; of all kinds, 

and a great deal of tanned leather. In the 

popiſh times the church was famous for Wil- 

fred's needle, a pious fraud, by which the canons 

got money. There was a narrow paſſage, that 

led to a vaulted room under ground. Through 

this paſſage the holy men gave out no woman 

could paſs, though ever ſo ſlender, if unchaſte; 

but, if otherwiſe,” ſhe might with the greateſt 

| - eaſe, though ever ſo big. Yet, it is likely, no 

| woman ever paſſed it, chaſte: or unchaſte, that 

could not pay ; and that. thoſe who did, always 

found the walls extremely polite and obliging. 

In 1695, a conſiderable number of Saxon 

coins were found here; and in the reign of 

Charles I. a treaty: was concluded betwixt that 
Ding and: the Scots, after the ſecond rupture. 
The church, which is both parochial and colle- 
1 giate, is a very venerable Gothic pile, and the 
3 is reckoned the fineſt in Eng- 


Boroughbridge. This is a conſiderable town. 
It takes its name from a ſtone bridge over the 


Vre, whoſe arches: are very lofty. The chief 
ſupport of it is hardware, which. it vends to a 
ednfiderable amount. We are told, that a ſoldier, 6 
in the wars betwixt Edward II. and the barons, : 
killed Humphrey de Bohun, eatl of Hereford, as 
he paſſed over the bridge, by thruſting a ſpear n 
or pike into his body, through a hole, below the I © 
bridge. e 5 


Pontefract, 
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3 Pontefract, Or P omfret, a neat. town, on the 


banks of the Are. It is. ſaid to take its name from 


a. broken. bridge, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
laid anciently.over that marſhy ſpot called the Waſn. 
Here are the ruins of a noble old caſtle, where 
Richard II. was barbarouſly murdered, and two of 


Edward. V's uncles. The collegiate chapel of Sr, 


Clement, which had a dean, three prebendaries, 
&c. is ſtill diſtinguiſhable. in it. This town has 


- a. good market, and fairs for horſes, ſheep, and 


other. cattle. It is a corporation, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, aldermen, and burgeſſes, and 
gives title of earl to the family of Fermor. In 
the reign of queen Elizabeth two hundred pounds 
were left by George Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, to 


be lent for ever, at five pounds a time, on proper 


ſecurity, for three years, to the poor artificers of 
the town; and Thomas Wentworth, eſquire, an- 
ceſtor to the marquis of Rockingham, left two 


hundred pounds to the charity-ſchool. A branch 


of the great Roman military way, called Ermin- 
ſtreet, which paſſed from Lincoln. to York, may 
be traced betwixt this town and Doncaſter... The 
adjacent country yields plenty of limeſtone, toge- 
ther with liquorice, and ſkirrets. | FL 

The other places of any note in this riding 


Sheffield, which is a large thriving town on the 
borders of Derbyſhire, and by the river Don, 
over which it it has a fine ſtone-bridge. It has 
been. long noted for cutlers and ſmiths wares, 
eſpecially files and knives ; and the firit-mills-for 
grindſtones were ſet up here. It is advantage- 
ouſly ſituated for the hardware buſineſs, in the 
neighbourhood of the iron mines. The maſter. 
cutlers, who are incorporated by the name of the 
cutlers of Hallamſhire, of which the town is the 

2 1 . capital, 


men, and nere, has a | good market 
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capital, are ſaid to be about ſix hundred, and to 
employ about fofty thouſand perſons in the Iron. 
manufaCtures. Here is a great market for corn 


and other commodities. Beſides the pariſh 


church, there are three chapels, to ſerve which 


there is a vicar, and three aſſiſtants, with liberal 


allowances. A grammar-ſchool was founded here 
by king James I. A certain number of burgeſſes 
manage the revenue of it, and nominate the 
maſter and uſher, as others do that allotted for 


the maintenance of the vicar's aſſiſtants, and no- 


minate them. Mr. Evelin mentions a tree felled 
in the park here ſo large; that two men on horſe- 
back could not ſee the crown of one another's 


hats over it, as it lay on the ground. Mary, 


queen of Scots, who had taken refuge in England; 
after the battle of Langſide, expecting pro- 


tection and aſſiſtance, was; in violation of all the 


laws of hoſpitality, of the reſpect due to a crown- 


"© head, of juſtice and humanity, kept priſoner | 


here ſixteen or ſeventeen years; and, to cloſe the 
black ſcene, at laſt beheaded. An earl of Shrewſ⸗ 
bury, of the name of Talbot, erected and en- 
dowed an hoſpital here; and another gave two hun- 
dred pounds for ever to the poor. In the "neigh- 
bourhood are ſome mines of alum. - | 
Rotheram. This town takes its- name from! 
the Rother, near the conflux of which with the 
Don it ſtands. Rotheram, archbiſhop of York, 


who was a native of the town, and took his name 


from it, founded a es on the bridge, char is 


over the Don here. 


Doncaſter, a large populous town, upon {hi 
Don or Dan, from which and a caſtle now in 
ruins, it takes its name. The Britons called it 
Caerdaun, and the Romans Danum. It is a cor- 
Poration, governed by a mayor, recorder, alder- 


for 


for corn, a &c. ſeveral fairs, and good inns, 


being a great thorovghfare, upon the high road, 
from London to Scotland, and the North of 


England. Here are two ſtrong; lofty, ſtone- 
bridges over the Don; and a manufacture of knit 


waiſtcoats, petticoats, g gloves, and ftockings, The 


revenues of the town are conſiderable; and it has 
a handſome church and hoſpital. 5 


Wakefield is a large, well built, thriving town, 


ſtanding in a truitful ſoil, and cheap country, 


where there is no want of good cheer and good 


company. Here, in 1459; Richard duke of Lore 


was ſlain, in a battle betwixt him and Henry VI. 


in memory of which his ſon Edward IV. after 
wards founded a chapel, upon the ſtone· bridge 

over the Calder. In the marketplace is a very 
curious: croſs; with a dome, and a room in 


which they tranſact their pußie buſineſs. Ihe 
woollen manufacture is very conſiderable in this 


town, and its neighbourhood; and there is a weekly 
merket for it here on Friday. Great quantities of 


coals are ſent down the Calder, which was made 


— 


| 1 navigable hither in 1698, and as far as Halifax in 


1740, to the Ouſe, and the towns upon its banks, 


and thoſe of the Humber, particularly to Vork. 


Wakefield ts fo populous, that it is faid even 
to vie with York itſelf, in that reſpect. 


Tiekhill, or Tickhall, is ſaid to take its name 

from a mount or hill, near it, on which was 
formerly a caſtle. It has a handſome church, 
and gives name to an extenſtve ſeignioty, on 


which many manors are dependent. 


Barneſley, commonly called Black Barneſley, | 


probably from its forges; for it is noted for its 


manufacture of wire. andHrardviare: Iris a wen: bur 


town. . 5 


HBeautre is a conf Sade town upon che lle, 
en the borders of Nottiaghamſhite. Ir is well 
Ma. . - furniſnec 
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furniſhed with inns, being a great thoroughfare, 
upon the high road to Scotland; and from hence 
are exported lead, millſtones, grindſtones, -iron- 

' wares, &c. to Stockwith, Burton, Hull, and 
many other places; and from thence beyond ſea. 
- Huthersfield ſtands on the Calder, and is one 
of the five towns in this county, that is moſt 
noted for the cloathing trade. CT 
- , Snath, or Snaithe, a ſmall town, which, how- 
ever, has a pretty good trade, the Aire, on which 
it ſtands, being navigable to it by boats. It is 
one hundred and ſeventy-five miles from London. 
Halifax ſtands upon the Calder, and is very 
eminent for the cloathing trade. The pariſh is 
faid to. be the moſt populous, if not the moſt 
extenſive in England; for it is above thirty 
miles in circumference, and beſides the mother- 
church at Halifazgand ſixteen meeting-houſes, 
- has twelve chapels, two of which are parochial. 
What is a little ſingular, all the meeting-houſes 
_ - here, except the quakers, have bells and burying 
| ounds. The woollens principally manufactured 
' here, are kerſeys and ſhalloons, Of the former it 
js affirmed, that one dealer hath ſent by commiſſion 
fixry thouſand pounds worth in a year to Hol- 
land and Hamburgh ; and of the latter, it is ſaid, 
one hundred thouſand pieces are made in this 
pariſh yearly. The inhabitants here, and in the 
neighbouring towns, are ſo entirely employed in 
_ theſe manufactures, that agriculture is but little 
minded. Moſt of their proviſions of all forts 
are brought from the North and Eaſt-Ridings, 
and from Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, Nottinghamſhire, 
and Warwickſhire. The markets are very much 

F . ' crowded for the buying and ſelling proviſions and 

l manufactures. The cloths, at the firſt ereting 

of the woollen manufactures in theſe parts, hav- 

ing been frequently ſtolen off the tenters in the 

e „ night, 
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night, a law was made, by which the magiſtrates | 


of Halifax were empowered to paſs ſentente on, 


and execute all offenders, if they were taken in 


the fact, or owned it; or if the ſtolen cloth was 
found upon them, provided alſo the crime was 


committed and the criminal apprehended within 


the liberties of the foreſt of Hardwick: Thoſe 
found guilty were executed in the following 
manner: an axe was drawn by a pulley to the 


top of a wooden engine, and faſtened by a pin, 
which being pulled out, the axe fell down in an 


inſtant, and did its work. If they had ftole an 
ox, horſe, or any other beaſt, it was led with them 
to the ſcaffold, and there faſtened by a cord to the 
pin, that held up the axe; and when the ſignal 


was given by the jurors, who were the firſt 


burghers within the ſeveral towns of the foreſt; 
the beaſt was driven away, and the pin plucked 
out, upon which the axe fell and did its office. 


This ſevere and ſummary. courſe of juſtice, as 


thought; gave occaſion to a litany, which is ſtill 


much more frequent in the mouths of the beg- 
gars and vagrants of theſe parts, than is the com- 


mon prayer, viz. BS 
From Hell, Hull, and Halifax, good Lord 


deliver us:“ 


though neithef the engine, nor manner of pro- 


ceeding againſt them, are now in uſe. oo» 
Leeds, which ſtands on the north-ſide of the 
fiver Aire, over which it has a ſtately ſtote bridge; 


hath long been famous for the woollen manufac= 


ture, and is one of the largeſt and moſt flouriſh= 
ing towns in the county. On a market-day one 
may ſee a long ſtreet full of ftandings, and theſe 


_ ith cloth for ſale. Of this cloth large quantities 


are ſhipped off, at Hull, for Holland, tHlamburgh, 


and the North; whence they are diſperſed through _ 
„„ „5 | the 
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—he Netherlands,. Germany, Poland, &c. John 


Harriſon, eſquire, a native of this town, was a 
great benefactor to it, by 3 and nc 
* church, hoſpital, and free · ſch The corpo 
ration conliſts of a mayor, twelve aldermen, 5 
twenty-four aſſiſtants. On the market- days, when 
the market -bell rings, which is at ſeven in the 
morning im winter, and fix in ſummer, the clothiers 
bring out their cloth from the inns; and when 
the bell ceaſes, the chapmen come into the market, 
match their patterns, and in an hour's time, per- 
haps, bargain for twenty-thouſand pounds worth. 
The bell rings again at half an hour paſt eight, 
upon which the clothiers give place to the linnen- 
drapers, hardware- mien, ſhoe makers, fruiterers, &c. 5 
There have been five hundred loads of apples be- 
- longing to the laſt of theſe here upon a market- 
day. At the ſame time there is an equal plenty and 
variety of fiſh and butchers meat expoſed to ſale. 
Great quantities alſo of white cloth are fold in a 
magnificent hall, where notice is given by a bell 
when the ſale begins. Not'only woollen goods, 
butcoalsandother commodities; are conveyed from 
hence by the Aire to Wakefield, York, and Hull. 
| In a houſe here, call Red-kall, there is an apartment 
in which king Charles I. lodged, and which, on 
that account, ſtill bears the name of the King's- 
chamber. There was. a caſtle here anciently, and 
now there is a ſtately town-hall and parochial | 
church, called St. Peter's. On the roof of it the 
delivering of the law by Moſes is finely painted in 
freſco. Here are alſo two charity- ſchools, a work- 
houſe, ſeveral alms houſes and meeting-houſes, one 
of which, belonging to the Preſbyteriaps, i is a very 
| handſome building. This town gives the title of 
iſ duke to the family of Oſborn, and has ſeveral n me- 
= dicinal oO. about it. N N 
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Sherborn is a pretty large populous town, The 


biſhops of York, who were lords of the town, 


had anciently a palace in this place; and here, in 
1643, a battle was fought betwixt king Charles I. 
and the parliament. There is an hoſpital, or 
ſchool, for poor orphans, the expence of which, 


and four poor ſcholars at St. John's-college, Cam- 3 
bridge, amounts to two hundred and fifty pounds. 
a year, The town ſtands near the.conflux of the 


Wherfe, and Ouſe, where it has a harbour. Ir 
15 noted for cherries, for the remains of a Roman' 
highway, and for a fort of ſtone, which is very 


ſott in the quarry, but grows hard To expoſed 
to the wind and weather. 


Bradforth, or Bradford. This town is of note | 


for its woollen manufacture, and for giving birth 


to doctor John Sharp, archbiſhop of York in the 
reign of William III. 


Selby, though a ſmall town, has a "od | 
trade, the river Ouſe, on which it ſtands, being 
navigable to it by large veſſels. Here is ſaid 


to have been a mitred abbey, built by William 


the Conqueror, whoſe ſon Heory I. was born 


in the place. 
At Aberforth, or Abefge is ſtill to be 
ſeen the foundation of an old caſtle, called by 
the inhabitants Caſtle-Cary, and part of a Ro- 
man highway, as entire as when firſt made, 
though that was about ſixteen hundred years ago: 
Here 1 is alſo 4 manufacture of pin 
Tadcaſter. Here was formerly a caſtle, out of 
the ruins of which a handſome bridge was built 
over the Wherte, near which the town: ſtands. 
Many coins of Roman emperors alſo have been 
found in the neighbourhood. Excellent limeſtones 
are dug up near che town, and conveyed to York, 
hs all che country round, for building, and other 
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purpoſes. Here is a free-ſchool founded by Dr. Ogle. 


thorpe, bithop of Carliſle, in the reign of queen 


Elizabeth, and endowed with forty pounds a year; 


and allo an almshouſe for twelve er People, Who 


have each a ſhilling a week. 

| Skipton. This towns ſtand near the Aire, in 
the middle of that part of the county called 
Craven. It is a pretty, well-built, healthy town, 
and had anciently a beautiful ſtrong caſtle. In 
the church is the monument of George Clifford, 

earl of Cumberland, who made nine voyages, 


moſt of them to the Weſt⸗ Indies, in the reign of 
gqueen Elizabeth. Here is a plentiful market, a 


handſome church, a grammar-ichool, and a Pſalm- 


dy ſchool; in Which the town- boys are taught both 


to read and ling pſalms by the pariſh clerk, wh 
has a ſalary for it. F # 


Wetherby is a pretty good trading town on the 


Wherfe, but is not otherwiſe remarkable. 


Burnſal, which alſo ſtands on the Wherfe, had 


a great benefattor i in Sir William Craven, anceſtor 
to the lord Craven, who built a bridge over the 


river, erected and walled the church, at the ex- 
pence of ſix hundred PRs, and founded a 


free-ſchool hard by. 


Ripley, a pretty large town on the Nyd, over 


- which it has a bridge. | It is noted for the great 


quantities of liquorice raiſed | in its neighbourhood, 
and for being the birth - place of Sir George Rip- 
ley, the famous chymiſt, and canon of Bridlington. 
Burdſtal, a little town, but noted for its wollen 
manufaekares and for Sying, 


Auricvirire, &c. of this Riese. 


The village of Almondbury, from . iſtics I 
pa « each hand, and the remains of ſome LY 
Works 


* : 


. RENO LAND: 2 
works about it, is, with great probability, ſup- 
poſed to be Cambodunum. Caſtleford, near the 
conflux of the Calder and Aire, where great num-. 
bers of coins are found, is ſuppoſed to be Legco- 
lium; and Ilkeley, Olicana, Newton-kyme, near. 
Tadcaſter, has the beſt claim to the ancient Caſ- 
caria, though commonly placed at Tadcaſter it- 
ſelf; becauſe great ſtore of Roman coins, and 
other antiquities, are found there, and the high- 
way runs along by it, croſſing the river at St. He- 

Jensford. Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, is 
held to be the ancient Iſurium. Many Roman an- 
tiquities have been found here. The remains of 
two Roman fortifications are yet to be ſeen, the 
one at Templeborough, near the Don and Rothe- 

ram; and the other between Rotheram and 
Sheffield. On tlie north-ſide of the ſame river 
is a large bank, continued for ſeveral miles, which 
in different places is called Wine's-bank, Dane's- 
bank, Devil's-bank, Kemp-bank, and Temple- 

bank. At Conneſporow, near the Don, on the 
declivity of a hill, are to be ſeen the remains of a 
very ancient caſtle, to which Hengiſt retired to 
ſecure himſelf againſt the Britons ; and in the 
church-yard is a ſtone of blue marble, with ſe- 
veral antique figures on it. Ia the year 1697, be- 
tween Wakefield-Outwood, and Thorp on the 
hill, were found certain moulds, invented for 
cCounterfeiting the Roman coins. At Copkridge, 


between IIkeley and Adle, Roman coins have 


been found; and in 1702, the footſteps of a Ro- 
man town were diſcovered on the moor, not far 
from Adle-mill; near to which is alſo a Roman 


camp, pretty entire. At Adde, five miles from 


Otley, are-the remains of a Roman town, and 
camp. In Clifton lordſhip near Halifax, gal- 
lons of copper coins have been found. Near Bo- 
roughbridge are three huge ſtones ſet on end, in 
EE by . form 
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form of pyramids, which the common people ſup- 
oſe to have been pitched by the devil, and there- 
ore call them the devil's bolts, or arrows; but 
the learned look upon them as monuments of 
ſome victory. or Britiſh deities. At Gigleſwick, 
near the Ribble, is a ſpring, which though thirty 
iles from the ſea, ehbs and flows. thrice in an 
our. Near Sandbeck is a yew-tree of a ſhining 
colour, and of ſo ſingular a form, that it is eſteem- 
ed a great curiolity. The church at Laughton, near 


Rotheram, ſtands on ſo high a hill, and has a 


ſteeple ſo lofty, that it is ſeen fifty or ſixty miles 
off by the naked eye. At Kirkley, near Hali- 


fax, is the funeral monument of the famous Ro- 


binhood, with an inſcription. At Ferrybridge a 


battle was fought, in 1461, between the Yorkiſts 


and L. ancaſtrians; and at the village of Brotherton 
near it, Margaret, wife to Edward I. was delivered 


of a ſon, called from thence Thomas of Brother- 


ron, ſhe having been taken in labour while ſhe wag 


hunting near it. The inhabitants of this village 


are chiefly employed in making lime of _ 
e n Tadgaſter, e 


* 4 


* *<« 


'The E455 Rivrxe; its Bounpar1ss. 


It i is bounded an the ſouth by the Humber; ; on 
the north and weſt by the Derwent, and the 


Oute 3 and on the calf, by the German ocean. 


Som, An, and Propucs. 


The whole af this riding, which is the leaſt 
of the three, is very fruitful, except that called 
the Would, towards the middle, which, . indeed, 


is but thinly inhabited, and produces but little 
corn, yet feeds great numbers of black cattle, 
ſherp. and horſes. The 'wool of theſe ſheep is 


= 9 * 


EN 28 
pery fine. The hills and downs, of which the no 
 Woulds conſiſt, yield alſo chalk, coal, freeſtone, —_— 
Aints, fireſtones, &c. The aftroites or ſtar-ſtones lt 
alſo are found about them. As to the air, the ll 

reader need not be told, that it is much purer and 24 | 


_ Clearer upon the dry downs, than in the lower | 
grounds, eſpecially along the Humber, and the | 
. fea coaſt, This riding is well watered with brooks i 

and rivers, the chief of which are the above-. Wil 
mentioned Humber, Derwent, Towlney, or Fowl-.,  ' © | 
neſs, Shellfleer, and Hull. The Humber 1s the 4 
receptacle of many other rivers, and is rather an 1 
arm of the ſea, than a river. Both the flood and _- 
_ ebb of this Aſtuary is attended with a terrible _ | 
roaring noiſe ; and the navigation of it, eſpecially 4 
during the ebb, is dangerous to thoſe who are Wi 
pnacquainted with irt. „ 11 
The waters called Vipſies, and, in the Woulds, 4 | 


Ml. Gipſes, are ſuch as, after great gluts of rain, and 
 Hſting wet weather, break out in different places 
of the Downs, ſpouting up to a great height. 1 
The common people look upon them as the cer- . | 
tain forerunners of famine ; and it muſt be owned WM 
that wet ſprings ahd ſummers generally occaſion - _— 
à a ſcarcity of corn and other proviſions.  $_ „ 
That called the Manwater, between Bridling- 10 

ton and Hornſey, is about a mile and a Half 
long, and half a mile broad, pretty deep ang 
always freſh. It abounds with perch, pikes, = 
and eels, Near Beverley is a ſpring ſaid to be Ny 


good againſt the king's evil, cutaneous erup- „ 
CCCCCCCCCCC nr RC Sg wt) 2 

Though this riding is not deſtitute of turf and [lt 
wood, its principal fuel is 'pit-coal, with which 4 

4t abounds. - FO 2, e =_ 

In deicribing the towns we ſhall begin with the —_ 

Parliamentary boroughs, which are Beverly, Kings _ =_ 

ſton upon Hull, and Headdon, . © I Dt Ä 


! 

- : (684 
» F j 4 
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year 721. 
5 are ſaid to 1 granted ſeveral pri- 
jo veleges and immunities to the town, particularly 
that of a ſanctuary, and exemption from tolls 
and cuſtom all over England. By a charter 
From queen Elizabeth, the town is governed 
by a mayor, a recorder, alder men, r. ia 
4664, upon opening a grave in this place, à | 
Plate of Jead was found with an inſcription, 45 T7 
noting that in 1197 the bones of St. John de 
Beverly were interred there. The minſter, or 
„ :Ehurch; fo called, is very antient, large, and 
magnificent. In it are ſeveral monuments of the 
Perceys, earls of Northumberland; and in the 
windows: of a little chapel, are the pictures of 
ſome of that family. The choir is paved with 
marble of different colours, - and has a-ſeat in it 


- The firſt is ſaid to have been called antjently 
"ane he from the beavers, with which the Hull 


that runs by it then abounded, Here John de 
Beverly, archbiſhop of Vork, built a monaſtery, 


into which, _—_ e monk, he retired about the 
reſpect to him the kings of 


called the Freedſtool, i. e. the Chair of Sanctuary. 


It is ſaid to have been brought from Dunbar in 
Scotland, and was placed in the church for 
criminals. In this church ate alſo the pictures of 
7 5 John, and king Athelſtan, and the tomb of 
_ two virgin ſiſters, who gave the town a field, into 
which any freeman may put three milch cows 
from Lady Day to Michaelmas. As a perpetual 
fund for keeping this church in repair, Sir Michael 
Wharton left by will four thouſand pounds. The 


liberties: of the town are of great extant, and 


there is a court called the Provoſt-court for 
trying all civil cauſes ariſing therein. Belides the 
minſter, here is another beautiful church, with a a 
workhouſe, ſeveral alms-houſes, and a free-ſchool 
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and three exhibitions, in St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. The town is ſituated in a fine ſporting 
country, is above a mile in length, and has good 
company and aſſemblies. The ſeſſions for the 


riding are held here in a fine Seſſions-houſe; and 


here, which is an advantage that no county in 
England can boaſt of, beſides Yorkſhire and Mid- 


dleſex, is an office for regiſtering all deeds af- 
fecting any lands, &c. in the riding. Here are 


manufactures of oat-meal, malt, tanned leather, 


and bone-lace ; and two weekly markets for corn, 
cattle, fiſh, fowl, and other proviſions. The mar- 
ket-place is very large, and adorned with a beau-' 
tiful croſs. Its chief fair begins nine days before 


the aſcenſion, in which the Londoners furniſh the 


country tradeſmen with wares by wholeſale: There 
are four commons belonging to the town, con- 


taining about a thouſand acres, into which every 
burgeſs may put twelve cows, or other cattle. 
The Hull is about ſix*furlongs from the town 


but there is a cut or canal, called Beverly-Beck, 


by which ſhips of good burden may get up to it. 
— Kingſton upon Hull, commonly called Hull, 


from the ſituation on that river, had the name 


of Kingſton from its founder Edward I. who 


umber, where the Hull falls into it; was 
early fortified with walls on the land-ſide, and 
firſt grew rich by its trade in Iceland-fiſh dried, 


and called ſtock-fiſh, becauſe it was carried on by 


a joint-ſtock. In the reign of Henry VI. it was 


made a county of itſelf, and in that of Henry VIII. 
erected into an honour, The mayor has two 


ſwords, one given by Richard II. and the other 


by Henry VIII. but only one of them is born be- 
fore him at a time. He has-alſo a cap of mainte- 
nance, and an oar of lignum vitæ, as a badge of 

F ᷣ ZAS 


made a harbour for it, and granted it ſeveral 
e e It ſtands near the mouth of the 


—— 
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his adimiraley-jnafdition withio-rhe Minito af the 


Humber. The town is ſaid by ſome to have 
been incorporated by Edward III. Here was an- 


tiently a ſtrong citadel. At preſent there are two | 


_ churches, ſeveral meeting-houſes, an exchange, 


a cuſtom- houſe, free-ſchool, merchants-hall, ſeve- 
ral hoſpitals, one of them is called Trinity-houſe, 
in which many diſtreſſed ſeamen and their widows 
are maintained, This houſe 1s governed by twelve 
elder brothers, ſix aſſiſtants, two wardens, and two 


ſtewards, who have a power to determine in ſea- 


affairs between the maſters and ſailors. There is 


_ alſo a large workhouſe for employing the poor. 


The town 1s large, cloſe built, populous, and one 


of the moſt conſiderable of the kingdom for trade, 


the cuſtoms amounting to about 40, ooo l. a year. 
Hull carries on a prodigious inland trade by the 


Humber, and many rivers that fall into it, by ; 


which it ſupplies a great part of England with fo- 
reign goods, and brings back their commodities 
and manufactures for its own uſe, or for exporta- 


tion: in particular, vaſt quantities of cheeſe, lead, 


iron ware, corn, butter, and woollen manufactures 


are exported from hence; and the returns in iron, 


copper, hemp, flax, canvas, Ruſſia linnen and- 
yarn, wine, oil, and fruit, are very great. For 
the exportation of corn, no port in England comes 


up to it except that of London, with which and 


Holland the greateſt branches of its trade are 
carried on. No merchants have a better charac- 
ter or more credit than thoſe of Hull, which gives 


the title of duke to the noble family of Pierpoint. 


 Headon, Heddon, or Heydon, the third par- 


liamentary borough, is an antient but pleaſant 


well-built town, ftanding near-the Humber, and 


2 formerly more conſiderable than it is ar pre- 
ſent. Its decline has been ,owing partly to. the 
peighbourhood of Hull, and partly to the loſs of 


the 


— 
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the beſt part of its harbour, by the incroachment 
of the ſea : however, the town ſtill continues in 


good condition, the effect chiefly of its fairs, 
which are held every fortnight. | 


The other, places, of any account, in this rid- 


ing are, 
Howden, a pretty large town near the Ouſe, 


with a harbour for boats. Here was antiently a 


collegiate church; and a houſe of the biſhops of 
Durham, who have large poſſeſſions and a tem- 
poral juriſdiction in theſe parts. There is a fair 
for nine days in September, to which the Lon- 


doners repair, and furniſh the country tradeſmen. 


with goods by wholeſale. 
Partington, an antient town corporate, ſtands 
within the Spurn-head, on which 'is a light- 


houſe and day-mark, and has a pleaſant Fee 


of the ocean and Humber. 

Wigghton, a ſmall, but antient town near the 
river Foulneſs, has ſeveral fairs, and a weekly 
market on Wedneſdays. 


Bridlington, or, Burlington, ſtands on the Bay, | 


to which it gives name; but was antiently called 
Sinus Salutaris, as being a ſafe harbour, or re- 
treat for ſhips, in hard gales at north, north- 
weſt, and north-eaſt. It is pretty large, and 


its trade conſiderable, having a handſome quay. 


about a mile fand @ half from the town, and a 
great corn market. A little to the north-eaſt, 
at the extremity of the bay, is Flamborough- 


head, which takes its name from a village near it, 
and has a light houſe on it, for the direction of | 


the failors.. 
Hornſey ſtands on the German ocean, and has 


5 harbour for ſhips ; ; bur Is otherwiſe inconſider- 
le. 
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At Aildb on the Derwent, ſuppoſed to bs 
the antient Derventis, are ſome remains of an- 
tiquity. At Wighton on the river Foulneſs, 
ſuppoſed to be the antient Delgovitia, are ſome; 
Roman as well as Britiſh antiquities. In par- 

' ticular an idol-temple ſtood anciently not far from 
it. Kelnſey ſeems to be the antient Ocellum, from 
which the Spurn-head was antiently called ocellum 

omontorium, The Æſtuary antiently called Abus, 
1s ſaid to be the modern Humber; and the antient - 
Prætorium, Patrington. At Acklam, the body 
of Severus, who died at York, was burnt to 
aſhes, At Bugthorp near the Woulds, the ſtones 
called aſtroites or ſtar-ſtones are found. When 
* they make nn good lime. 


Nonre RipinG, its BouvpazlizSs. 


11 is e on the north. by the river Tees; 
Which ſeparates it from Durham; on the ſouth 
and Weſt by the Derwent and Air, which part it 
from the eaſt and weſt ridings; and the German 
ocean is its e on the ealt. 8 


Ain, SoIL., and Propucr. 


The air of this ' Hiding is gia to be purer; 
ſharper, and more 9 than that of the 
other two; but, as is generally the caſe, the 
fpil of the greater part of it is worſe: for thoſe 
tracts called Blackamoor and Richmondſhire, are 
very mountainous, wild, and barren ; they yield, 
however, in ſome parts ſtore of wood, lead, pit- 
coal, and other minerals, as marble, jet, cop- 
peras, and allum, and feed abundance of goats, 
: N lage, and ſheep. The 222555 and 1 
ot⸗ 
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bottoms of the hills, yield alſo: graſs and corn. 
The two vallies in this riding, called Swalſdale 
and Weneſdale, are very pleaſant and fertile, 
eſpecially the latter, which feeds vaſt herds of 
_ cattle. | e 
The rivers of this riding, which, beſides the 
Derwent, parts it from the eaſt riding, are the 
Tees, Swale and Ure, abounding with ſalmon and 
fiſh; as the ſea coaſt does with turbots and her- 
rings in their ſeaſon. LN 3 ng 
The farmers upon the coaſt manure their land 
with ſee weed, of which they alſo make a great 
deal of what is called kelp; and is uſed in the 4 | 
allum works, eſpecially about Whitby, . mM 
Beſides the famous Scarborough . ſpa, there = 
are ſeveral other mineral waters in this riding, par- 
- ticularly at Ounſberry Hill. ” 5 
We ſhall now proceed to the towns, beginning 
with the parliamentary ones, which are thoſe of 
Scarborough, Malton, Thirſk, and North-Al- 
lerton. A we gt ne 
Scarborough has its name from its ſituation 
on a ſteep rock, and is almoſt ſurrounded by 
the ſea. it is a pretty handſome town, though 
antient, has a good harbour, and not a few 
- ſhips, which are chiefly employed in carrying 
coals from Newcaſtle to London. On the north 
eaſt is a high ſteep rock, with a plain on the top 
of nineteerracres of good meadow, and a ſpring, 
where antiently was a very ſtrong caſtle, built by 
Henry II. The harbour here on account of its ſi- 
tuation, and likelihood of being ſerviceable to 
ſhips in ſtormy weather, being a public concern, 
has been much enlarged and improved by virtue of 
an act of parliament, and a duty laid upon coals 
from Newcaſtle and Sunderland, for keeping it 
in repair. This town has a large ſhare in the 
fihery on the coaſt, where not only herrings in 
8 35 8 | great 
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great numbers; but alſo cod, ling, haddocks; 
whitings, hake, mackarels, turbots, and ſe- 
veral other kinds of fiſh, are caught. But what 

greatly contributes to the flouriſhing condition of 
this town, are the chalybeate waters in its nergh« 
bourhood, which are much frequented in ſummer, 
They are purgative and diuretic, , and much of 
the ſame nature as thoſe of Pyrmont in Germany. 
There are very good accommodations for thoſe 
that drink them, and no want of amuſements; 
| Beſides, as there is an Extenſive proſpect of the 

ſea, and the ſituation of the town is very ro- 
mantic, walking and riding are very delightful 
in fine weather, There is an hoſpital here for poor 
ſeamen, and their widows. It gives the title of 
earl to the family of Lumley, and is a corpora- 
tion, governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, and 
common-council. _ . a 
M.,alton, a en borough, though no cor- 
poration. It ſtands in a fruitful vale, called Rhy- 
dale, on the Derwent, over which it has a good 
ſtone bridge. Here was antiently a caſtle, ſome 
remains of which are ſtill viſible, and alſo a mo- 
naſtery. As it ſtands on the road from Scar- 
| borough to York, it is a great thoroughfare, and 
has good inns, . The river Derwent, which is 
navigable to it, divides it into two parts, called 
Old and New Malton. _ Befides two fairs, it 
has two. weekly markets, of which, that on Sa- 
turday 1s the beſt in the county, for horſes, black 
cattle,” tools for huſbandry, and other commo- 
dities. The right hon. the earl of Scarborough 
is lord of the manor. The town is governed by 
a bailiff. NCürn 
Thruſke, or Thirſke, had antiently à very 
ſtrong caſtle. It is a corporation, governed by 
aa bäalliff, and burgage- holders. The bailiff is 
cChoſen by the burgeſſes, and ſworn in by the 
5 „ wy _- 1 Reward 


V. 


ſteward of the lord of the manor, for whom he 


holds courts at Lady-day and Michaelmas: 


IX 


| North ern avs or ANG, © an antjent: "own 


road, And has a 4608 ift „10 horſes, corn, 
and cattle.” At its fairs, incredible numbers of 
oxen are bought up, and carried as far as the fens 


of Lincolnſhire, and the Iſſe of Fly ts be fat- 


tened. In the fourth year of king Stephen,: Da- 
vid, king of Scots, was defeated here at the 


battle of the Standard. The bailitf appointed by 
the biſhop of Durham, who'is lord of the fanor, 
reſides at the election of es members of* 5 25 

amen. ; 7 
Nerpiehcr this town Sen name to chk part 


1 the county called Richmondſhire, and is its 
capital; itſelüding the ſuburbs without the Walls, 
it is pretty large. It had antiehtly a ſtrong'caſtle 


built by Alam its firſt earl, from Whom it alſo 
had its nate, which liggiffes a rich mount. It 


ſtands on the Swale, over which it has a $00d 


ſtone bridge; and is a handſome town, well in- 


habited, built, and paved. Its privileges and im- 
munities are conſiderable, and fo is its trade in 
ſtockings, and woollen caps. It is a corporation 


governed by a mayor, who is choſen by the ma- 


Jority of thirteen companies of trading freemen; 


a recorder, twelve aldermen, twenty - Tour com- 


mon council- men, and their officers; 'andiir gives 
the title of duke to a delcendant 6f the noble 
lord Charles Lenox, a natural ſon of king Charles 


FE” Ib fairs are numerous, Fer its een 


market. db 0 
Whithy, - %%% the White Town ſtands on the 


liver Eſk, where it falls into the ſea. It is a well 


built town, and has a commodious harbour, and 
a great number of ſhips, beſides thoſe that are 
VoI. II. LT Ma EY built 


\ 


The fair is faid 
to be very healthy, and RE, Toi fruitful. I 


for corn and other proviſions, and a court for 5 
EO 5 1 1 | * Tall 
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oll actions under forty ſhillings ariſing within the 


honor or liberty ef Pickering, which includes 


the adjacent territory, and a great many villages, 
- Yarum, a ſmall, but corporate town, on the 
river Tees, over which it has a fine ſtone- bridge. 


It carries on a pretty good trade, and had an- 


tiently a priory and a religious hoſpital. 

Stokeſley, a pretty 9808 town and corporation. 
It conſiſts of one ſtreet, about half a mile long, 
has a good market, and one of the beſt fairs for 
cattle in England. 

Bedal, a ſmall town in that part called Rich- 
mondſhire. Its living i is ſaid to be worth five 
hundred pounds a year. The Roman cauſey, 
called Leeming Lane, for twenty miles together, 
paſſes through it. As the neighbouring country 


is noted for breeding fine horſes, it is full of+ 


dealers in them, commonly called jockeys. 


Midlam, or Middleham, ſtands on the 8 
e. It has a good manufacture of cloth, and 


formerly had a ſtrong caſtle, in which Edward, 
prince of Wales, only ſon of king og wh] the 


i Third, was born. 


7 


Maſham: this little town ſtands alſo on the river 


Ure, and has a conſiderable cloth manüksctutes "& 
weekly market, and ſeveral fairs. 

Mulgrave, which formerly gave title to a 25516 
family, and had a caſtle on a ſteep hill, near the 


ſea, is an inconſiderable place, two miles kom 2 


_ WARD: ” 1 1 
AuriurriEs, &c. 


The antient Dunus Sinus lies near Whitby, and 
has at this day a village upon it, that bears the 


name of Dunſley. At the conflux of che Braint, 


and Ure, is a place called Burgh, or Brough, 


ſuppoſed to be the ancient Bracbium. At Cata- 


WW © itt, 
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rick, a ſmall village on the Swale, are ſtill viſible 
ſome remains of the antient city Cataractonium, 


Which was of great note in the time of the Ro- 


mans, and had its name from a cataract or fall 


in the river. A Roman highway croſſes - the 


river here; and in the neighbourhood are ruins of 
houſes, walls, and fortifications. where Roman 
coins, baſes of old pillars, brick floors, urns, altars, 


and inſcriptions, have been found. 


Bowes, on the edge of Stanemore, by the inſerip- 
nnd about it, the courſe of the Roman high- 
way, and the diſtances in Antoninus, is ſuppoſed 
to be the antient Lævatræ. At Whitby is found jet 
or black amber, in the clefts of a rock, and alſo ſer- 
pent ſtones, which the common people i imaginewere 
once real ſerpents, turned to ſtones by St Hilda. 

Many have attained to a great age in this rid- 
ing, as well as the others, particularly Henry Jen- 
kins, who lived till he was a hundred and ſeventy, 
had his ſight and hearing to the laſt, and two years 
before his death bound ſheaves after the reapers. 
Hie had long followed the employment of a fiſher- 


man, In the hundred and fifty-ſeventh year of 


his age, he went to York, and gave evidence in re- 
lation to ſome circumſtance a Wande and rn 
years back. 

One Mary Alliſon, bf Thorlby i in this riding, | 
is ſaid to lived to the age of a hundred and eight, 
and to have ANY a be . ſhe was turned of 
a a hundred. 


| Sxars of the Nomuury, &c. | 


1 8 princiogl ſeats in this county are, Sheffield 
7 6440 the duke of Norfolk's; Wentworth 


cdaſtle (formerly called Slainborough Hall) two. 
miles from Barnſley; the earl of Stafford's; Sand- 


beck, two miles from. Tichill, the ear] of Scar- 
boroughs ; 3 Wentworth (formerly Wen e 
Woo 
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Wood Houle) three miles from Hatherham; the 
marquis of Rockingham's ; that of Sir Brian 
Cooke, baronet, at Wheatly, near Doncaſter; 
Mr. Copley's at Sprotſborough, near Doncaſter; 
that of Sir John Goodrick, baronet, at Ribſton- 
hall; Sir Edward Blacket's at Newbye, near Rip- 
pon; Denton- hall, Mr. Ibbotſon's; Sir Thomas 
Slingſby's bart. at Scriven, near Knareſborough ; 
Mr. Aiflabie's, at Studley, where is one of the fineſt 
parks in England; Wrelel-caſtle, three miles from 
Loads the earl of Egremont's ; the late earl of 
Burlington's, at Londſburg ; the earl of Exeter's, 
at Snape-park, ſeven miles from Rippon ; Caſtle- 
Howard, five miles from Malton, the earl of 
Carliſle's; Skipton-caſtle, the earl of Thanet's; 
Hornby-caſtle, ſix miles from Richmond, the earl 
of Holderneſs's ; Whorlton-caſtle, lord Bruce's; . 
 Newborough-abbey, ſeven miles from Thirſk, 
earl Falconberg's ; Wilton-caſtle, twenty-one miles 
from York, earl Cornwallis? $ ; Bolton-caſtle, near 
Skipton, the duke of Bolton” s; Holm, on Spald- 
ing-moor, fourteen miles from York, the late 


lord Lonſdale's; Temple-Newſam in the weſt- 


riding, lord Irwin's Ingleby-manor, Sir William 
Foulis's, baronet; Acklam, in Cleveland, Sir Wil- 
liam Huſtler's; Conſtable-· Burton, in. the north- 
| riding, Sir Marmaduke Wyvill's, baronet, Wil- 
liam Chaloner's, eſquire, at Giſborough, in Cleve- 
land; Swillington, Sir William Lowther's, baronet; 
Whixley, in the weſt-riding, the late Sir Chriſ- 
topher Tancred's, now converted into an hoſpital 
for decayed gentlemen; William Turner's, eſquire, 
at Kirkleathatl, in Cleveland. 1 


Snorstuaz, its Bovnpaniss. 


7 is 1 on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire, 
Herefordlhire, and Radnorſhire ; on the north'by 
Aa 3 e 3 


of lead and iron. Over moſt of the coal- pits in ; 
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Cheſhire ; on the eaſt by Staffordſhire ; and on the 


_ weſt by Montgomery and Denbighſhires, in Wales. 


ExTENT and CONTENTS. 


Its length is between thirty and forty miles, its 
breadth about thirty, and its circumference abaut 
one hundred and thirty-four. It is an inland 
county, of an almoſt circular form, and contains 

eight hundred and ninety thouſand. acres, one 
hundred and thirty-nine thouſand inhabitants, 
and -fifteen hundreds, in which are one hun- 


dred and ſeventy pariſhes, and fifteen market- 


towns. It makes a part of three biſhoprics, viz. 
Herefordſhire, Coventry and Litchfield, and St. 
Aſaph. Some part of it lies on the north, and 
ſome on the ſouth fide of the Severn. Beſides 
the Severn, it is alſo watered by the Tifidiane, or 
Fafidiane, as it is called in Welch, which flows 
from the mountains of Radnorſhire, and by the 


Tern, which has its riſe and name from one of 


thoſe pools, - called tearnes, in Staffordſhire. All : 
theſe abound with fiſh, eſpecially trouts, pikes, 


lampreys, graylings, carp, and eels. 
Arx, Sol, and Propucs. 


The air, eſpecially upon the hills, with which 
the county abounds, is very wholeſome. There 
is as great a diverſity of foil, as in moſt 
other counties. On the hills, where it is poor, 
is very good paſture for ſheep; and in the low 
grounds, where it is very rich, along the Se- 
vern in particular, there is plenty of graſs for hay 
and black cattle, with all ſorts of corn. No county 
is better provided with fuel than this, having in 
it many inexhauſtible pits of coal; and alſo mines 
this 


* 
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this county lies a ſtratom, or layer of blackiſh, | 


porous rock, of which, by grinding and boiling, 
they make pitch and tar, which are rather better 
than the common fort, for caulking ſhips, as they 
do not crack, but always continue cloſe and ſmooth. 


Quarries of lime: ſtone, and iron ſtone, are com- 


mon enough in the county; and the ſoil in TP 
places is a reddiſh clay. 
As it lies upon the borders of Wales, it was 


anciently full of caſtles and walled towns. On : 


the ſide next that country there was an almoſt 
continued line of caſtles, to guard the county 
againſt the inroads and depredations of the Welch. 


T Phe borders here, as thoſe between England and : 


Scotland, were called Marches, and there were 
certain noblemen, entitled barones marchiæ, mar- 
chiones de marchia Malliæ, lords marchers, or mar- 
quiſſes of the marches of Wales, who were veſted 


with a ſort of palatine juriſdiction, held courts of 


juſtice to determine controverſies, and enjoyed 


many privileges and immunities, the better to 


enable and encourage them to protect the county 
againſt the incurſions of the Welch, and to main- 
tain order amongſt the borderers; but they often 
abuſed their power, and were the e of ty- 
rants. 


longs to the-biſhoprics of Hereford, and of Litch- 


field and Coventry, is under the juriſdiction and 


viſitation of the archdeacon of Shrewſbury, or 
Salop, and is divided into ſeveral deaneries. 


The Oxford circuit includes in it this county, 5 


which ſends twelve members to parliament, viz. 


two for the ſhire, and two for each of the follow- 


ing towns, Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Weite and 
| does. NOT: 


A4 4 8 Shrew. 


As to the eccleſiaſtical government of the 
county, the far greater part, namely, all that be- 
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Shrewſbury. This town, the metropolis of the 
county, grew up out of the ruins of Uriconium, 
anciently a city, now ia village, called Wroxeter, 
about four miles from it. The Saxons called it 
Scrobbes-Berig, from the ſhrubs that grew about 
it, and from thence. the preſent name of Shrewſ: 
bury. is ſuppoſed to have been formed. It is 
pleaſantly ſituated upon a hill near the Severn, 
cover which there are two handſome bridges. It 
| was a place of good note in the Saxon times; 
after which it was granted by William the Con- 
queror, together with the title of earl and moſt 
of the county, to Roger de Montgomery, who 
built a caſtle upon the north-ſide of it, where the 
Severn, that encompaſſes it on all ſides, leaves an 
opening. His ſon Robert built alſo a wall acroſs 
this neck of land, when he revolted from Henry I. 
Me learn from doomſday-book, that at that time 
when a widow. of this town married, ſhe paid 
twenty ſhillings to the king, and a virgin ten. 
The above-mentioned Roger founded alſo and 
. endowed here a Benedictine monaſtery, and a col- 
legiate church. When old age came upon him, 
he quitted the world, and ſpent the reſt of his 
days as a monk in the abbey, and, when he died, 
was interred in its church. From the hiſtory of 
this church and monaſtery, it appears, that eccle- 
ſaſtical benefices about that time were hereditary. 
The abbey became ſo rich afterwards, that the 
abbot was mitred, and ſat in parliament. Beſides 
this abbey, in after- times there were three others, 
viz. a Franciſcan, Dominican, and Auguſtin, 
_ and. likewiſe two collegiate churches; one de- 
dicated to Saint Chad, and the other to Saint 
Mary. In the conteſt between the empreſs Maud 
and Stephen, this town and its governor William 
Fitz-Allan, ſided with the empreſs.” In Henry 
the Third's time, a part of it was burnt down bY 
hay | | : al”: - 


ee eee e 
the Welch; and in Richard the Second's reign, 


a parliament was held in it. At a place called 


Battlefield, near this - town, Henry Piercy -the 
younger, ſurnamed Hotſpur, was killed in an en- 
gagement with Henry IV. againſt whom he had 
rebelled. The king afterwards built a chapel 
upon the ſpot, and ſettled two maſs-prieſts, to 
pray for the ſouls of the ſlain. Two of Edward 
the Fourth's ſons were born here, namely Richard, 
ſtiled duke of Lork, whom Perkin Warbeck af- 
terwards perſonated, and who was murdered in 
the Tower; and George Plantagenet, who died 
before his brothers. Here firſt broke out the 
ſweating ſickneſs, which carried off great numbers 
ſo ſuddenly, that thoſe, who were ſeized with it, 
either died or recovered in the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours. In the beginning of the civil wars, 
king Charles I. came hither, and formed an army, 
with which he marched towards London; but was 
met by the parliament's forces at Edgehill. He 
continued here from the twentieth of Septem- 
ber, to the twelfth of October; during which 
time he was joined by prince Rupert, and many 
of the gentry and nobility of theſe parts. This 
town anciently gave title of earl to the Montgo- 
merys, and afterwards to the Talbots, by whom 
it is ſtill retained. Here is a free grammar-ſchool, 
with three maſters, and ſeveral uſhers, well en- 
dowed by Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth, and 
not inferior to many colleges. in the univerſities. 
It has a good library and chapel, and there are 
ſeveral ſcholarſhips appropriated to it in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. Here are alſo ſeveral hoſ- 
pitals, alms- houſes, and charity-ſchools. This 
town is one of the moſt flouriſhing in England, 
having two great weekly markets for corn, cat- 
le, and proviſions, and another for Welch cot- 
Tons and flannels; of which great quantities ry 
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fold; A great trade is carried on with the 
Welch, WhO Bring their commodities hither, as 


to the common mart of both nations. The town 
is large and well built, and the ſituation extreme- 


ly pleaſant. There is a very beautiful walk called 


the Quarry, between the town walls and the Se- 


| vern, delightfully ſhaded with rows of lime-trees, 


ſo that it is not inferior to the Mall in St. James's 
park. The town is alſo noted for its gallantry 


and politeneſs, being full of gentry,” and for 
hom there are always balls and aſſemblies 
once a week all the year round. Here is a 

fine houſe and gardens, which belonged to the 


earl of Bradford; and in the neighbourhood at 
Wroxeter, the Roman highway, called Watling- 


ſtreet, may be ſeen for ſeveral miles, where Ro- 


man coins are frequently found. In Shrewſbury 
are twelve incor _ trading companies; and 


the corporation power to try even capital 


eauſes of itſelf, erer X hn treaſon. Thigh- 
bones of dead men have been found here a yard 
long, and teeth three e round, and three 
lon . 

| Fuge 8, Bridgenonth; or Dmg more; ſtanding 


. on ea, river Severn, with a fine ſtone-bridge of 


ſeven” arches over it, upon the building of ſome 


other bridge to the ſouth of it, took the name 
of Bridgenorth, having been called before only 


Bridge. It had anciently a caſtle and walls, which 
are now in ruins. It ſtands pleaſantly as well as 
eommodiouſiy for trade, on both ſides the Severn, 
and is divided: into the upper and lower towns; 
the former ſtanding on a hill, from whence there is 


a charming proſpect. The town conſiſts chiefly of 


three ſtreets, and has a great trade carried on both 
by land and water. Here is a great manufacture 
of ſtockings ; and fairs, feſorted to from all part? 


| of * kingdom, for horſes, black * ſheep, 


butter, 
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butter, cheeſe, bacon, linnen cloth, hops, and 
many other commodities: There were ſeveral reli- 
gious houſes formerly in this place; and now there 
are two-churches, and a free-{chool for the ſons of 
the burgeſſes, which has eighteen ſcholarſhips in 
the univerſity of Oxford. The town is well ſup- 


_ plied with water by leaden pipes, and is a corpo- 


rior officers, - 
Ludlow ftands at the conflux of the Teme and 
Corve, and had formerly a ſtrong caſtle, incloſed 
by a wall-a mile in compaſs. The preſident of the 


council of the marches, eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII. | 


generally kept his courts in it, by which the town 


was much benefited, theſe courts not having been 


aboliſhed 'till the firſt of William and Mary. Its 
neighbourhood to Wales makes it a great tho- 


roughfare, and engages many of the Welch to 
ſend their children of both ſexes to it for educa- 
tion. It was incorporated by Edward IV. and 
among other privileges, has that of trying and 


executing criminals within itſelf. It is one of the 
neeateſt towns in England, with walls, and ſeven 
gates: From the caſtle on the top of the hill, on 


which the town ſtands, is a moſt delightful proſ- 


pe&. In an apartment of the outer-gatehouſe of 
the palace, Samuel Butler is ſaid to have written 
the firſt part of Hudibras. Here Arthur, elder 


brother to Henry VIII. died, and was buried in 


the choir of the church, Without the town on 
the north · ſide ſtood anciently a rich priory; of 


which there are hardly any remains. The river 
Teme here has a good bridge over it, and dams 
or wears acroſs it. In the church are ſome old 
monuments of the lords prefident, &c. The 
neighbouring country is exceeding pleaſant, eſpe- 
cCially that part called Corve's-Dale, or the valleß 


along the Core. 


. 
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Great Wenlock is a corporation town, conſiſting 


of a bailiff, recorder, and two other- juſtices of 
the peace. Here was anciently a nunnery ; bur 
now it is noted only for eee clay, and 


limeſtor e. 8 : 
Biſhop's- Caſtle. ; The corporation conſiſts of a 


balliff, recorder, and fifteen aldermen, out of 


whom the bailiff is annually choſen. It belonged 
formerly to the biſhop of Hereford, whence it had 


its name; but queen Elizabeth gave it to Sir 
Chriſtopher Hatton, It has many privileges, and 
its fairs are much frequented by the Welch, as 


well as its market; which is noted for black An 


and other commodities. 


Other places that merit any notice beſides the | 


parliamentary boroughs, are theſe. _ 


Witchurch, though large and populous, has lit- 


; tle trade, lands on the borders of Cheſhire. When 


Charles I. came to Shrewſbury, it is ſaid to have 


raiſed a complete regiment for his ſervice. A- 


mong other monuments of the Talbots, there was 
in Cambden's time one of Sir John Talbot, the 
firſt carl of Shrewſbury of that name, ſo renowned 
for his valour in France, that he, got the -name of 


the Engliſh Achilles. 


Oſweſtry, or Oſwaldeſtry, ook its,name from 


| Oſwald, king. of. the Northumbrians, who at this 
e 


place was de 
Mercians. Here is a 
flannels and friezes. The church is dedicated to 


ated and lain by Penda, king of the 
great market for Welch 


St. Oſwald, and the town governed by two bailiffs 
and burgeſſes. St. Andrew's fair laſts four 
days. The town is encloſed with a wall and ditch, 
and has a ſmall caſtle. There is a grammar- 


ſchool, and a, charity-ſchool both for boys and 


girls. In the latter, to excite emulation, prizes 


are often propoſed to ſuch as acquit themſelves * 
f in the different branches of their cs 3 
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for the girls, a ſmock to the beſt ſpinner, a pair of 
| ſtockings to the beſt knitter, a head, dreſs to. the 
beſt ſempſtreſs; and for both boys and girls, 
a bible to the beſt reader, a copy or cyphet-gook 
to the beſt writer or cypherer. 
Wem is a; conſiderable town at the head" of 
the: river Rodan. In the year 1676, great part 
of it was, conſumed. by fire. It formerly gave 
the title of baron to the families of Butler and 


Ferrers, and afterwards to the never to be for- 


gotten Jefferies, whom that weak bigotted prince 
James II. advanced to the dignities of lord 
chancellor, and baron of Wem. The deteſted 
memory of this inhuman judge can reflect no ho- 
nour upon this town; but that of Mr. Wycher- 
ley, who was a native of it, and ſo celebrated a 
dtamatic poet, undoubtedly muſt. Another emi- 
nent perſon, who was a native of it, was Sir Tho- 
mas Adams, lord mayor of London in 1648, and 
liberally endowed a free-ſchool for the children of 
the towub n. 


Newport. nn: alſo a ſehool was founded 


by a gentleman of the ſame name, and a native 
of the ſame town, who had made his fortune in 1:on- 
don. He laid;out;ſeven thouſand. pounds upon a 
ſchool-houſe, a houſe for the maſter and uſher, a 
8 of an acre to each houſe, two acres for = 
boys to play in, ſixty pounds a year to the maſter, 
now. ſaid to be raiſed to an hundred pounds, and 
thirty pounds to the uſher. The place of maſter 
of the ſchool is in the gift of the haberdaſhers com- 
pany; of London. The ſame gentleman. built 
alſo an alms-houſe, and gave five hundred pounds 
towards building the town-houſe, . The town is 


pretty large, and ſtands on the Wente of Staf- | 


forglhire. 
Cherburg. This ho lands; near the Sev, 


and gives title of baron to the Tee 
: ir 
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Sir Edward Herbert, ſo created by Charles 
It had formerly a caſtleQ 
Rowton is ſuppoſed to be the! Kin! of 
Antoninus. It is ſituated upon the weſtern do 
ders of the ſhire, near the Sever 4 
Caer-Caradack. This is a ſteep bill at the 
conflux of the Teme and Clun, on which is a 
large camp, ſuppoſed to be that from whenee 
the brave Caractacus, after an obſtinate and 
gallant reſiſtance, was driven” by Oſtorius and 
the Roman legions, and for the taking of 
which a triumph was decreed to Offtorius: In 
the neighbourhood are two camps, one of which 
Poe to be Roman, and the other Britiſh. 
Clee-hill, ten miles from Bridgenorth. n 
chis hill are the remains of an ancient camp. 
It is noted alſo for producing the beſt 15 7 8 
and for ſome veins of iron. hes © 
Pitchford is near Wenlock, and had its name 
fh a ſpring, on the ſurface of which is found 
2 We bitumen, which is ſkimmed off, and uſed 
as/pitch. Whether it be good 128 che falling- 
| lickneſs, and for healing wounds, as ſome Pre- 
tend, is what we cannot take upon us to affirm. 
| Ruſhbury, near Bridgenorth, is thought to 
de the 2 p or Bravomum, of Antoni | 
nus. a 
Acten-Burnel, hear! ' Wenlowk) - eve” in the 
jeign of Edward I. was held a parliament, when 
the lords fat in the caſtle, and the commons in a 
barn; which is ſaid to be ſtill ſtanding, and then 
belonged to the abbot of the monaſtery of St. Pe. 
ter and St. Paul, in Shrewſbury, now to 
Prince, eſquire. The Burnels were atciendy 
lords of this place, whence -it was diſtinguiſhed 
by the addition of their ſurname, | 
' Wrekin-hill "is remarkably high, and ſtands 
within a * of n which is — to 


be 


be the ancient Uriconium. The remains of Roman | 
buildings and fortifications, now called the Old 


Works of Wroxeter, are {till to be ſeen, It flands 


on the Severn, near its junction with the Tern, 


and appears to have been about three miles in com- 


paſs, ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall and ditch, 
ſome part of which is ſtill very deep. Its preſent 


name is probably a contraction of Wrekinceafter. 


Broſely, near Wenlock. Here is a well, the 
water of which being 1 5 burns like the ſpiric 


of wine, or brandy, and boils any thing that is 
{ct over it much ſooner than an ordinary fire. If 


üble, are laid over it, they are preſently con- 


ſumed to aſhes. Let it is ſurprizing that the wa-. 


1 


ter, as ſoon as the fire is put out, feels extremely 
cold and chat a Fa of fleſh broiled in the 
Mad e ch the leaſt taſte of ſulphur. 


neighbourhood is the grove of Boſcobel, and in 


that the royal oak, in which king Charles 18 
hid himſelf for ſeveral days after the battle of 


Worceſter. It is now ſurrounded with a brick- 


wall; but has been almoſt all cut away by thoſe, 
whom curioſity. brought to ſee it. It is ſaid, that 
after the reſtoration the king paid it a viſit, and 
gathered ſome of its acorns, which he carried to 


London, planted in the park, or gardens, and uſed 
to water himſelf, While he ſat in the oak, ſome 
of the parliament ſoldiers paſſed through the 
grove, cloſe under the tree, in queſt of him. 
In this county the fiſhermen uſe a kind of boat, 
called a coracle, made of fallow-twigs inter woven, 


and the bottom covered with a horſe's hide; in 


which one man will row himſelf along very ſwiftly 
with one hand, and with the other manage his 
iſhing-tackle. The. boat in its form is nearly 


e Ladies, in the pariſh of Tonge. Here 
was anciently a famays .nunnery, and in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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doyal, five. feet long, and three broad; and fo 
light, that the fiſhermen carry it home on their 
backs, when they have done fiſhing... 
Thomas Parr, who lived to the age of one hun- 

dred and fifty, was a native of this county. 


Ran RE PI ANS growing wild in SnROPSHIRE. 


**Gramen juncoides lanatum alterum; alus juncus 

Alpinus capitulo lanuginoſo, five ſcheno-laguros 3 

0 alu gramen junceum Montanum ſubcerulea ſpicd 

Cambrobritannicum; alus gramen plumoſum elegans ; 

| Bareſtul ruſb, on Elleſmeer meres in great abun- 

AGlͤlͤance; perficariafiliquoſa; codded arſmart, or touch 
menue not, on the banks of the river Kemletr, at 
Mliarington, in the pariſh of Cherbury; alſo at 

= i! Guerndee, in the pariſh of Cherſtock ; fo/mari- 
| E uum ſylveftre minus noſtras improprie diftum; cum 
Ciſtiledon dilii potius ſpecies fit ; quidam ad Ericas; 
Legau, at Birch, in the mots of Elleſmeer pier 
; tifully. 3 | | ” "i | a WO FLIES IM ©1 25 ieee 
ß SEATS of the Noniti 
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1 —Durant's, eſquire, at Tonge-caſtle, on the 
=: borders of Staffordſhire ; the earl of Shrewſbury's, 
ET. at Pepper-hill, fixteen miles from 'Shrewſbury ; 
| lord viſcount Kilumrry's, at Shinton-hall, three 
j miles from Drayton; lord Craven's, at Stoke, near 
Wenlock; earl Powis's, at Ockcly-park, near 
Munſlow; lord Clive's, at Stich; Sir Thomas 
Whitmore's, knight of the Bath, at Apley ; — 
Corbet's, baronet, at Longnor ; Corber's, of Stoke, 
baronet, at Adderley, near Drayton; ' Briggs's, 
near Bridgenorth ; Smith's,” baronet, at Acton- 

Burnel ; Leighton's, baronet, at Wattleſborough ; 

Hill's, baronet, at Hlawkſton, near Hodnet; Fo w- 

a ler's, baronet; at Harnage - Grange, near * 
"69 die; 
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bury; Aſtley's, baronet, at the Abbey - Foregate, 


near Shrewſbury. 


\ 


STAFFORD3SHIRE, its BounDaRIEs, / 


*. Te is bounded _ the ſouth by Worceſterſhire; 


by Cheſhire and Derbyſhire on the north; by 
Warwickſhire and Derbyſhire on the eaſt; and 


- Shropſhire and Cheſhire on the weſt. 


ExTzenT and ConTenTs. 


The length is reckoned at forty miles, the 


| breadth at twenty-ſix, and the circumference at 
one hundred and forty-one. It contains five hun- 
dreds, one hundred and fifty pariſhes, eight hun- 
dred and ten thouſand acres, one city, and 
eceeignhteen market- towns. Fo 


Alx and Sort, 
The air, except in thoſe parts that are called 
the Moorlands and Woodlands, and about the 
mines, is good, eſpecially upon the hills, where it 


is accounted very fine: but the ſoil in the northern 


mountainous part is not ſo fertile. In the middle, 
where it is watered by the Trent, the third river 
in England, it is both fruitful and pleaſant, being 


a mixture of arable and meadow grounds. In 


the ſouth, it abounds not only with corn, but 


with mines of iron, and with pits of coal. + 


| 175 Rivers and Mzerzs. : 
The other rivers of this county, beſides the 
Trent, which runs almoſt through the middle of 


it, and abounds with ſalmon, ate the Dove and 
Tame, both which are well ftored with fiſh, In 
BE 


Vor. II. 2: this 


. 1 
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this county are alſo à great many lakes, or meres 
and pools, as they are called; which having ſtreams 
either running into them or from them, cannot 
be ſuppoſed to be of any 4 prejudice to the 
air, and yield plenty of fiſn. „ 


. Mzevicinal WATERsSG.J[ͥᷣ 1 


In divers parts of the county are medicinal wa- 
ters, impregnated with different ſorts of minerals, 
and conſequently of different qualities and vir- 

tues; as thoſe at Hynts and Bresford- houſe, which 
are mixed with bitumen; thoſe at Ingeſtte, Cod- 

ſal-wood, and Willough-bridge park, which are 
© -Julphureous. Of the ſaline kind, are the Brine- 

. Pits at Chertley, Epſon, Penſnet cloſe, of which 

very good ſalt is made, There is a well at New- 
caſtle under Line, that is ſaid to cure the king's- 
evil; another called Elder-well near Blemhill, 
ſaid to be good for ſore eyes; and a third called 
the Spa, near Wolverhampton. 
Great flocks of ſheep are bred in this county, 
eſpecially in the moor- lands, or mountains of the 
northern part of it; but the wool is ſaid to be 
ſome what coarſer than that of many other counties. 
Of this wool, however, they make a variety of 
manufactures, particularly felts. In the low- 
grounds along 1 rivers are rich paſtures for black 
cattle; and vaſt quantities of butter and cheeſe 
are made there. In the middle and ſouthern parts 
not only grain of all kinds, but a great deal of 
hemp and flax are raiſed. This county produces 


alſo lead, copper, iron, marble, alabaſter, mill- 


ſtones, limeſtones, coal, ſalt, marles of ſeveral 
ſorts and colours, brick- earth, fullers earth, pot- 
ters clay; particularly a ſort uſed in the glaſs ma- 
nufacture at Amblecot, and fold at ſeven - pence a 
buſhel; tobacco - pipe clay; a ſort of reddiſh _ 67 


: | ENGLAND. 1 
called ſlip, uſed in painting divers veſſels; red and 
yellow okers; fire-ſtones for hearths of iron fur- | 
naces, ovens, &c. iron. ſtones of ſeveral forts „ 
blood - ſtones, or hæmatites, found in the brook 
Tent, which; when wet a little, will draw red 
lines like ruddle; quarry-ſtones, and grind- ſtones. 
For fuel the county is well ſupplied with turf, 
peat, and coal of ſeveral ſorts, as cannel-coal, 
peacock-coal, and pit-coal. The cannel- coal 
burns as bright as the drieſt wood, and is ſuſcep- 
tible of a fine poliſh. The peacock-coal is ſo 
called, becauſe, when turned to the light, it diſ. 
plays all the colours of the peacock's tail, but it 
ts fitter for the forge than the kitchen. Of the 
pit- coal there is an inexhauſtible ſtore: it burns 
into white aſhes, and leaves no ſuch cinder as that 
of the Newcaſtle coal. It is not uſed for malt- 
ing, till it is charred, and in that ſtate it makes 
__ admirable winter fuel for a chamber. 
This county 1s in the dioceſe of Litchfield and 
Coventry, and the Oxford circuit. It ſends eight _ 
members to Sues LOO two for the 
county, two for the city of Litchfield, two for 
Stafford, and two for Newcaſtle under Line, 


Carter Towns. - 


Litchfield ſtands low, about three miles from Mf 
the Trent. Its ancient name is ſaid to have been Mi 
" Licidfield, ſignifying a field of carcaſſes, from a 1 
great number of Chriſtians having, as it is pre- 
tended, ſuffered martyrdom here in the perſecu- 

tion under Diocleſian. Though the biſhop has 
his ſee here, yet he is denominated of Litchfield | 
and Coventry. It is divided into two parts by a 
rivuler and a kind of ſhallow lake, over which are 
two cauſeways, with ſluices. It is a long ſtrag- 
gling place; but has ſome very handſome houſes, 


— 
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and well paved, clean ſtreers. That part on the 
ſouth ſide of the rivulet is called the city, and the 
other the cloſe, becauſe it is encloſed with a wall, 
and a deep dry ditch, The city is much the 
largeſt, and contains ſeveral public ſtructures; 
among others, an hoſpital, a gaol for felons and 
debtors apprehended within its liberties, which 
are ten or twelve miles in compaſs, and, with 
the city, make a diſtin& county. Here is alſo a 
free- ſchool; there are three churches, and formerly 


there was a caſtle, of which there is nothing now 
remaining. Within the cloſe ſtands the cathedral, 


a very magnificent ſtructure. Its front, or por- 
tico, is hardly to be paralleled in England; and it 
has three ſpires, exceeding lofty. The choir is 
paved with alabaſter, and cannel- coal. Here 
alſo ſtand the palaces of the dean and biſhop, 
and the houſes of the prebendaries, which are 
very handſome. The town is a great thorough- 
fare to the north-weſt counties, and is governed 
by two bailiffs, twenty-four burgeſſes, a recor- 
der, a ſheriff, a ſteward, and other officers. Of 
the ancient biſhops of this ſee, the moſt eminent 
was St. Chad, who was canonized for his ſanctity, 
and, as Bede writeth, was wont to read and pray 
in private, as often as he had leiſure from preach- 
ing the word of God. The city gives title of 
earl to the family of Lee, fo created by Charles II. 


in 1674 


; BY k 3 N 9 7 . 
Stafford ſtands on the river Sow; over which it 


has a ſtone - bridge. It is well built and paved, 
and had formerly a caſtle and walls. Here both _ 


the aſſizes and quarter. ſeſſions are held, by virtue 


of a ſtatute of queen Elizabeth; The town gives 
title of earl to à popiſſi branch of the ' family of 


Howard, and ftill retains the euſtom, called Bo- 


tough -Engliſh. Here are two handſome churches, 


| 2. free-{chool,. a ſpacious market - place, and a 


+ | flouriſhing 
\ * . 


/ 
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flouriſhing cloth manufacture. The corporation 
conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, ten aldermen 
twenty common- council- men, a town-clerk, and 
two ſerjeants at mace. The barony of this town is 
thought to have been once the largeſt in England, 
containing eighty villages and ſixty knights fees. 
Newcaſtle under Lime, or Line. I his town 
ſtands on a branch of the Trent, and the caſtle 
was called new, to diſtinguiſh: it from another 
older, at Cheſterton under Lime. It has a ma- 
nufacture of hats and cloth, and ſeyeral great 
fairs for all ſorts of cattle, -and wool. - The cor- 
- poration conſiſts of a mayor, two juſtices, two 
bailiffs, and twenty - four capital burgeſſes, and 
has the privilege to determine actions under forty 
pounds value. The town is well ſupplied with 
fuel; for there are pits of coal on all ſides 
Iheſe are the parliamentary towns. The other 
places worth mentioning are the·ſe. 
Wolverhampton. The name of this town was 
originally Wulfrune's Hampton; the firſt part of 
which it had from Wulfruna, ſiſter to king Edgar, 
who founded a priory here at her requeſt. This 
place, by its high ſituation, enjoys a pure air, 
though in the neighbourhood of coal-mines; but 
ſuffers ſome inconvenience from the want of a 
_ ſufficient ſupply of water, having only four weak 
{prings, of different qualities as it would feem 
rom the different uſes to which they are ap- 
plied, as is evident from their names, which are 
Pudding-Well, Waſhing-Well, Meat- Well, and 
Horſe-Well. The name of the firſt may need 
ſome explanation, By pudding here is meant. 
tripe, a ſignification different enough from what 
it has in ſome other parts of the kingdom. 
From theſe wells the water is brought in leathern 
budgets on horſe- back. The town is populous, 
7 J nn 
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well- built, and well paved, has a collegiate c church | 
annexed to the dean and chapter of Wind „ Te- 
veral charity ſchools, a weekly market, and a fair, 
But the chief ſupport of the place are the lock- 
ſmiths, reckoned the moſt ingenious in Eng- 
land. Some of their locks are ſo curious, that 
they will ſhew how oft they have been ſhut in 
a year, as far as a thouſand times, and ſome 
have even had chimes in them, that would 
g0 at any time, at the pleaſure of the owner. 
: There were once ſeventeen large . villages in 
| 92 pariſh, which was near thirty miles in com- 
5. 
. In the neighbourhood Walfal, or Walhall, 
are ſeveral iron mines, whence the inhabitants 
have the materials for their manufactures, which 
are ſpurs, bridle- bits, ſtirrups, buckles, &c. 
The beſt ſort of iron ore, called muſh, is found 
in theſe mines. The town has a pleaſant ſitua- 
tion on the op of, a hill, and 1s governed, by a 
7 Wet, N. 
Penkridge, or Penkalh, Cambden ſuppoſes 
8 have been the Penoeracium of Antoninus; 
but Dr. Plot is of opinion, that it was at Stret- 
ton. Here about Michaelmas is 2. great. horſe 
fair, to which ne brought, BBY. Jockics re- 
"Sr from all parts of nd, 
1 Rugeley, five e from r ſtands 
3 upon the river Trent, and is a handſome town, 
- on the road from London to Lancaſhire, and 
| Cheſhire, It has Cankwood- Chaſe, and a paper- 
mill in the neighbourhood. 8 
Burton was formerly noted for an abbey, a 
ee and alabaſter works, but now for its fine 
ale, and a bridge over the Trent, which is rec- 
| koned one of the fineſt pieces o of workmanſhip, 
in England. It has thirty-ſeven arches of free- 


ſtone, and is above 2 quarter of a mile in length. 
. | LT Here | 


12 
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Here w was e a very rich Benedictine abbey, 
founded Anno 1004, whoſe abbot was mitred, 
and fat in parliament. Barges come up the river 
to the town, which conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet, 


| extending from the abbey to the bridge. Here is 
a manufacture of cloth and in the neighbourhood 


is Needwood, a large foreſt, with many parks 


3530 * 
Tautbury, or Stuteſbury, was antiently A 
ſtrong caſtle, which at preſent is a good old 
houſe walled in, upon a hill, whence there is a 
very extenſive proſpect. Many parks in * 
neighbouring country belong to the honor and 
cle of Totbury, and meay eſtates are held of 
them. 

| Bromley Pagets. This town 8 the difld- 
lation of the monaſteries was called Abbots- 
Bromley, becauſe it belonged to the abbey; but 
having been then given to the lord Paget, it took 
the name of Bromley Pagets. It ſtands on the 
ſkirts of the county n „ Derlypſhure, and is a 
pretty little town. 

Uttoxeter, Ulceſter, or Fab 1 is 
one of the greateſt markets in England for cattle, 
ſheep, ſwine, butter, cheeſe, corn, and all. pro- 
viſions... It is ſaid the London factors will ſome 
times lay out five hundred pounds in a day upon 
theſe commodities. The town ſtands upon e 
ſide of a hill near the Dove, and is pretty large; 
but the buildings are but indifferent, thaugh' it 
has a very convenient neat market - plate. 
Stone is ſaid to have had its name from a hens: 


of ſtones thrown up here, according to the cul- | 


tom of the Saxons, to preſerve the memory a. 
the barbarous murder, committed by Ulfere, kin 
of Mercia, on his two ſons, for embracing Chriſ- 
tianity. This Ulfere, however, is reported 70 
have turned Chriſtian himſelf en bine and to 
B b W; DEA Rae 
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have been ſo zealous, as to demoliſh all the Pagan | 
temples in his dominions, or convert them into 
churches of monaſteries. The town ſtands upon 
the Trent, and, beinga conſiderable thoiSughtare, 

has ſeveral good inn: 

Kccleſhal is a near little town, obs for pedlars 
_ wares, Here was antiently a caſtle built by Wal- 
ter de Longton, 1 2 of Litchfield, in the reign 

of 1 opt I. N 


diet 


| Chefterfictd' wall: near Litchfield, was; 00 
probably, the Erocetum of Antoninus; for here 
the place exhibits the remains of ſome antient 
town, and the diſtances mentioned in the Iris 
neraty agree beſt with it. At Checkley, in 
the church- yard, are three ſtones, erected Fire. ; 
wiſe, on two of which are images. The tradition 
of the place is that there was an engagement in a 
neighbouring field, called Naked-field, in which 
three biſhops were ſlain, whoſe monuments theſe 
ſtones are. At Wrotteſley, near Wolverhampton, 
are the ruins of ſome old city; and ät Kinfare, 
in the neighbourhood, are thoſe of a fortifica- | 
tion. At Dudley Caſtle, near Wolverhampton, in 
the hall is a table, made of a ſingle oak plank, 
which meafures ſeventeen yards in length, and a 
yard in breadth. It was at firſt ſeven yards nine 
inches more; but theſe were cut off, to ſuit it to 
the hall. This tree was of an enormous ſize, 
and grew in che New Park of Dudley. The caſ- 
tle is faid to be as old as the-year 700. It is cut 
out of a rock upon the top of a hill, whence 
there is a very extenſive proſpect. At Abbot's 
or Apewood i aſtle, near Seaſdon on the edge 
of Shropſhire, is an antient fortification, ſup- 
. to 'by 2 55 Aſwood-heath, in iſ 
| pari 
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BR of - King s-Swinford is a large entrench- 
ment, ſuppoſed to be Roman, At Darlaſton on 
the top of a hill are the ruins, according to tra- 
dition, of the caſtle of the abovementioned king 
of the Mercians, who murdered his ſons. | 
Beaudeſert Park, near the Trent, are to re 
ſeen the remains of 2 N fortification . 
Caſtle-Hill. Tag ce | 


RARE PLANTS growing wild! in Srarronbesmink⸗ 


In the Moorlands of this county grow the ſame 
fort of plants, as in the peak of Derbyſhire, and 
in the Lowlands, the ſame as in Warwickſhire, - 
Abies fumina, five Exdrn Ohe, the female or 

w-leayed or female fir-tree. At a village called 
Worton in this county near Newport in Shrop- 
ſhire; -forbus py-iformis, the pear- like ſervice. 
In the Neo- Lands in many places, JR 
Jon albo, WROTE elder 


Cn Szars, 


Dole of Bridgewater" s at Newtiorod * 80 | 
miles from Litchfield ;” earl of Berkſhire's. at El- 


fors wer LicchHtd'! cat of Sn ac S 


2 ford Caſtle; carl of Uxbridge's, at Beaudeſert, 
four miles from Litchfield; carl of Dartmouth's, 
| Sandwell ; earl of Stamford's, at Envield Hall, 

— miles from Sturbridge; (cart Gower's, at 
Trentham, near Newcaſtle under Line; lord 
Leigh's at Ridware, near Lichfield; lord Vane's, 
at Careſwell, nine miles from Stafford; baroneſs 
Dudley, at Dudley Caſtle; lord Aſton's, at Tixal, 
near Stafford; lord Chetwynd's, at Ingeſtre, where 
are the fineſt 1 me mg in this" part of 
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| Cnoniny, its Bovnpaniss, | 
* 

N hab Skropſhire: und part 'of Fliocthire'o on the 
ſouth ; Lancaſhire on the north, from which it is 
| divided by the river Merſee; a corner of Lork- 
| ſhire on the norrh- eaſt; Derbyſhire and Stafford. 
ſhire, on the eaſt and ſouth eaſt; and Denbigh- 
a = I F Ar and het Iriſh fea, on the north- 
we c 


Exrzur and Conraxrs, : 


1 


15 Ae length is forty-four miles, i its breadth 
twenty five miles, and it is about a hundred and 
twenty in circumference. It contains ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand acres, ſeven hundreds, 
one city, twelve market towns, one hundred and 
twenty four villages, and near one hundred and 
nee thouſand inhabirants, Ds 408 


Ain and Sort. | 


Both the air and ſoil of this bounty z m general 
ate good. In the low grounds eſpecially, the 
ſoil 7 rich, and produces plenty of corn and 
graſs. Towards Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire, it 
is ſomewhat hilly, but not unfruitful. All over 
the county are ſpots of ground called moſſes, 
conſiſting 4 a black, fat, 50 kind of earth, 
- which, they cut into oblong ſquares, .called. peats, 
and dry in the ſun for fuel. In theſe moſſes are 
often found trunks of firs, ſometimes ſeveral feet 
under A which the country people uſe both 
for fuel and candles, In this county are alſo 


many meres or lakes, and pools, all well ſtored 
with fiſh, beſides the rivers Merſee, Weaver, and 
1 Bes which laſt falls i into a ech 1 the A ſea 
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This county is alſo well wooded, having, be- 
ſides what grows in other places, the foreſts of 
Delamere and Macclesfield, which are very large: 
but what it is principally noted for, is cheeſe; 
though much of what is ſold under that name in 
London and other places comes from Wales. 
The true Cheſhire cheeſe is generally much 
eſteemed, though many prefer that of Gloceſter 
to it, and that of Cheddar in Somerſetſhire to 
A 8 


A great deal of ſalt is made in this county, con- 
cerning which we ſhall be more particular, when 
we come to the places where it is made. 


* 


William the Conqueror erected this county into 
a Palatinate, or county palatine, in favour of 
Hugh Lupus, his nephew, to whom he granted 
the ſame ſovereignty and juriſdiction in it, as he 
had himſelf in the reſt of the kingdom; for he 
gave it him, as the charter expreſſes it, to hold to 
him and his heirs, as freely by the ſword as the 
king held the crown of England. By virtue of 
this grant. Cheſter enjoyed all ſovereign juriſdic- 
tion within its own precincts; and that in ſo high 
a degree, that the earls held parliaments, conkit- 
ing of xheir barons; and tenants, and were not 
bound by the Engliſh acts of parhament ; but 

this exorbitant power of the palatinates was at 
laſt reduced by Henry VIII. however all caſes 
and crimes, except thoſe of error, foreign plea, 
foreign voucher and high treaſon, are ſtill heard 


and determined within the ſhire... | 
The earls were antiently ſuperiors of the whole 
county, and all the landholders were mediately 
or immediately their vaſſals, and under the like 
ſovereign allegiance and fealty to them, as they 
were to the kings of England; but the earldom 
was united to the crown by Edward III. ſince 
which time, the eldeſt ſons of the kings of 
Ea 
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England have always been earls of Cheſter, as 
well as princes of Wales. 
This county, which is in aks dioceſe of Cheſter, 


and the northern circuit, ſends only four mem- 


bers to parliament, namely, two for the Ts 
and a e —_ of Cheſter. be 


cui Town * 


: 0 ee common y called Weſt-Cheſter, to 


diſtin 


guiſn it from any « other Cheſters in the 


inge 
have been founded by the Romans. it plainly 
appears to have been a Roman ſtation by the 


| many inſcriptions, altars, coins, pavements of 
cChequer work, vaults,” and the foundations of 


vaſt buildings, that have been and ſtill are diſ- 
covered in and about the town. This was among 
the laſt places that the Romans quitted ; and here 


the Britons maintained their liberty Jong after the 


Saxons had got poſſeſſion of the reſt of the iſland ; 
for it did not become ſubject to the Saxons, till 
about a hundred and fifty years after their firſt 
landing in England; nor was it long held by them 
then, but was ſoon retaken by the Britons, who 


remained maſters of it, till they were finally diſ- 


poſſeſſed of it by Egbert, the firſt Saxon monarch, 
in the year 826. Here Edgar, in the 13th year 
_ of his reign, is ſaid to have received the homage 


cf the petty princes of Wales, of Man, and 
Cumberland, and alſo of the king of Scotland 


for the dominions he held of him in England, 

Wi• ate told that he made theſe princes row him up 
and down the Dee, and it is not unlikely, as they 
were not then in a condition to diſpute his com- 


mands, being at a diſtance from home, and en- 
tirely in his power. King Edward III. made the 

Black Prince earl of Che r ** * and ever 
e „ 1 ſince 


, 


EE LL SRI EE eB TO TOI —— OR 


lom, is a very antient city, ſuppoſed to 
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fince the kings ſons: have been created earls of 
Cheſter, at the ſame time that they are created 
princes of Wales. Richard the Second made it 
a principality, annexing to it large poſſeſſions, 
which had come to the crown by the attainder of 
the earl of Arundel; but hither he himſelf was 
afterwards brought priſoner from Flint Caſtle, 
where he had reſigned his crown, and then con- 
veyed to London. His ſucceſſor Henry IV. cauſed 
the act by which it and the county were erected 
into à principality to be repealed; but they 
ſtill continued an earldom and a county palatine. 
King Henry VIII. made this city the fee of a © 
biſhop, and both it and the county was at the 


ſame time impowered, by act of parliament, to 


elect members to repreſent them in that aſſembly. 
In the civil wars the city took part with the king, 
and was beſieged by the parliament's forces, and 
in 1695, a mint was eſtabliſhed in it for coining 
money. Se Lo ns Mo SINE 
As to its preſent ſtate, it is a large, well built, 
wealthy city, and carries on a conſiderable trade, 
The houſes are moſtly of timber, with galleries, 
piazzas, and covered walls before them, by which 
not only the ſhops, but thoſe: who are walking 
about the town, are fo hid that one would ima- 
gine, there were ſcarce. any inhabitants in it, 
though it is full of people. But though by 
this contrivance, ſuch as walk the ſtreets, are 
ſcreened from rain, &c. yet the ſhops are there-. 
by rendered dark and inconvenient- Notwith- 
ſtanding this diſadvantage, it is a very handſome 
city, for the ſtreets are generally ſtrait and large, 
and croſs one another at right. angles. The 
caſtle is ſtrong, and has a conſtant garriſon, 
and on the walls that ſurround the city is a plea- 
ſant walk, commanding a proſpect of Flintſhire 
and the mountains of Wales. Here is a noble 
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bridge of a dozen of arches over the Dee, which 
is the largeſt river on the weſt ſide of Britain, 
except the Severn and Clyde; but as it riſes in the 
mountains of Wales, is liable to ſudden and danger- 

ous inundations, by which the town has ſometimes 
ſuffered greatly. The cathedral is a very venerable 
paoile, faidto have been founded by Edgar the Saxon 
king, and to have been finiſhed and endowed by 

Hugh Lupus, nephew to the Conqueror. But 
| 9 7 continued for ſome time after that to be 
the ſee of a biſhop, yet it aftetwards loſt that 
dignity, and did not recover it till the reign of 
Henry VIII. when it had again a biſhop of its 
own, and a dioceſe containing this county, to- 
gether with Lancaſhire, Richmond, &c. It was 
now ſubjected to the archbiſhop of York, though 
at firſt it had been in the province of Canter- 
bury. As the river here was fo choaked up with 
_ a: ſand-bank,- that only ſmall veſſels could come 
up to the town, and the larger were forced to 
unload fix miles below, a canal ten miles in 
length, in purſuance of two acts of parliament, 
was cut at a vaſt” expence, through which 
large ſhips now come up to the town. This 
City, by the great annual fairs held in it, and 
by its ſituation in the neighbourhood of the Severn, 
ales, and Ireland, enjoys a very conſiderable 
trade. It is not a little benefited by the great 
reſort of paſſengers going to Ireland, or comin 
from it. Of the immenſe quantities of cheeſe 
made in the county, and for which it is ſo famous, 
much the greater part is ſold here, and exported 
from hence to Scotland. Ireland, Wales, Briſtol, 
and London, which, together with that which 
goes by land, is computed at about thirty thou- 


ſand tons a yea. 


In the hall of the caſtle, where, the antient 


_ earls held their parliaments, the aſſizes ate 3 
2 BG EO ee . fate i ; | 3 2 c 


1 


which ſignifles the ſame thing. 


held twice a year for criminal cauſes; but all civil 
cauſes relating to the county, are determined in 
the palatine courts, held by a chamberlain, a 
ſpecial judge, or chief juſtice of Cheſter,” two 


barons of the exchequer, three ſerjeants at law, 


an attorney, eſcheator, &c. In the caſtle are alſo 


the office for the records, the prothonotary*s'office, 
and a priſon for the county. The city is of a 
ſquare form, about two miles in compaſs, and 
has four gates. There are aſſembles in it every 


week. Its moſt conſiderable manufacture is that 
of tobacco-pipes. The city is well ſupplied 
with -water from the river by means of mills. 


The fee-farm rents here belong to the 'princes 
of Wales, as earls of Cheſter. The inhabitants 
of the county at the change of every earl pay, 
or at leaſt uſed formerly to pay, three thouſand 
marks, and thoſe of Flint, which was a part of 


the palatinate, two thouſand. The juriſdiction 
of the chamberlain is the ſame in Cheſhire, as that 


of the lord chancellor in the reft of the king- 


dom. The officers belonging to the garriſon here 


are a governor. of the city and caſtle, a lieutenant 
governor, a maſter-gunner, ' ſtore-keeper, and 


furbiſher of ſmall arms, &c. Here is a cuſtom- 
| houſe, with a collector and other ſubordinate 


„s ð // ne i 
Malpas was antienly a caſtle, which is now 


in ruins. The town ſtands on a high hill near 


the Dee, and has a flately church, in which 
are the monuments of the Cholmondeley family, 


a grammar-ſchool, an hoſpital, and a good mar- 


ket. Its Latin name having been Mala plates, 


o 


1, e. IIl ſtreet, the Normans called it Malpas, 


Cholmondeley; from hence a noble family of 
this county takes both their name and title. By 
writings, in the poſſeſſion of this family, it ap- 


pears, 


0 
df brine will make more ſalt in a dry year, than 
in a wet ſeaſon. For fuel they uſe Staffordſhire 

pit coal. In making the ſalt, a certain quantity of 

| cows, calves; or ſheeps blood is mixed with the 
brine in the pan, and after it hath been boiled down 


ꝛꝗęe in houſes like barns, and the brinc is conveyed 


| 22 that their name has been ſpelt more that 


enty different ways. The place ſlands on the 


Weaver, three miles from Malpas. 


Torperley is a great thoroughfare on the 
Cheſter· road, and the place where the ſheriff 
turns are uſually kept. a 5 

Nantwich, or Namptwich, is a large well built 
flouriſhing town. Though it hath been twice 
deſtroyed by fire, it hath ſo well recovered itſelf; 
that not the leaſt veſtige of thoſe calamities 
appears. Its flouriſhing ſtate is owing to its 


being a great thoroughfare to Ireland; to its 


weekly market for corn and cattle. its fair, but 
chiefly to its falt works, and extraordinary fine 


| Cheeſe, which greatly exceeds that of the reſt 
of the county. The falt ſprings generally lie 
all along the river Weaver, and are from three to 
ſeven yards deep, and about thirty miles from the 
' ſea. The water is ſo cold at the bottom of the pits, 


that thoſe who cleanſe them, cannot ſtay above half 


an hour, nor even fo long without drinking ſtrong 
waters. The brine of the ſeveral — is not equally 
12 


rich in ſalt. Of that in the town! of Nantwich, 
ſix poor will make one pound of ſalt. But it is 
bſerved. by the briners, that the ſame quantity 


to half the quantity, and ſeummed, a certain 


and after that a proportion of the ſtrongeſt 


ale. The brine is afterwards boiled gently till it 
gathers into corns, and a kind of ſcum, like a thin 


ice comes on it. They never cover their pans at 


all during the whole time of boiling. The pans 


to 


3 
* Bw 
Due * 
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to n in wooden troughs or gutters. 'Fhe 

fineſt falt is that which is made up. into. loaves, 

Grey ſalt is only uſed by the poorer ſort of peo- 

ple to ſalt their bacon, - coarſe cheeſe, &c. Catts 

are lumps of the worſt ſort of ſalt mixed with 

aſhes and cummin ſeeds, and baked in ovens for 

pigeon houſes. Theſe ſalt-ſprings are ſuppoſed 

to have been known to the Romans, and an im- 

poſt to have been laid by them upon the ſalt. 
Northwich ſtands near the middle of Tis 5 

county, and ſeems to be very antient. Here 

is not only a deep and plentiful brine- pit, with 

a great many mines of rock ſalt, in which a 

number of men are continually at work with 
pickaxes, and dig it away in huge lumps, which 1 

are ſent to the ſea- ports, and "there diſſolved, = tt 
and purified for uſe. When one is let down W 
a bd and fifty feet into the mines, he is 

ſtrangely ſtruck with the appearance of them. 

They look ſomething like a vaſt cathedral of 

ohryſtal, ſupported by huge pillars, and glitter- 

ing all over with a variety of colours, 2 — the 

light of the candles. There is a grammar: ſchool 

in the town, and a fine ebd. with 2 ſemi- 

v choir. 

MMiddlewich: here als are brine-pits, en a 

great deal of ſalt is made. The brine of one pit 

is ſo rich, that it yields a fourth part in ſalt. This 

ſalt is exceeding good, and the bacon and beef 

cured with it, eſpecially the hung beef, is ex- 

tremely palatable The town conſiſts of ſeveral” 

ſtreets and (lanes, and has a ſtately church, in 

which the Venables have a burying-place. It _ 

ſtands near the junction of the Creke and Dan, 

and i is a ... governed by burgeſſes. 

1 ich: this place is famous for its ale. It 

ſtands on the river Wheelock, and has a market, 

and ſeveral Tow,” 885 two little croffes. in the 
Na e Tr. 3 1 , 
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market-place, the hiſtory of our Saviour is en- 


graved. | 


. Congleton is a handſome town upon the Dan, 
and a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor and fix 


aldermen. It has two churches, and a manu- 


facture of leather, gloves, purſes, and points. 


Macclesfield is one of the beſt towns in the 


county, and ſtands on the river Bollen. It gives 
title of earl to the family of Parker, and enjoys 
ſeveral privileges, by its ſituation in the liberties 


of the foreſt, to which it gives name. It is go- 


verned by a mayor, and has a beautiful church, 
in which are ſeveral monuments, particularly of 
the Savages, earls Rivers. In an. oratory be- 


longing to that family is a braſs plate with an 


inſcription on it, promiſing a pardon of twenty- 
ſix thouſand: years and twenty-ſix days, to who- 


ſoever ſhould ſay five Pater Noſters, and! five 
_ © Knottesford, or Canutesford. This town. is 


pleaſantly ſituated on both ſides of a rivulet called 


Bicken. It has a market, a church, and town- 


houſe, and the manor belongs, or did belong, to 


the duke of Bridgewater.  . 


_ Frodiſham : here is a ſtone bridge over. the 
Weaver, a caſtle, and a harbour for ſhips. Ir 

conſiſts chiefly of one long ſtreet. 
: Halton, or Havlt, i. e.  High-Town : here is 
a caſtle ſtill in good repair, ſaid to have been built 
by Hugh Lupus, nephew to William the Con- 


queror, who gave it with the adjacent county, 


called the fee or honour of Halton, to Niget, a 
Norman. This honor is now a part of the dutchy 
of Lancaſter, and has a juriſdiction, a court of 
record, a priſon, and many privileges annexed. 
to it. Felony and thieves are tried at Cheſter; 


but the court of the honour, which is held every 
fortnight, and the officers of the dutchy of Lan- 


caſter, have the cognizance of other matters. 
e Banchor 


ENGLAND. . 
Banchor on the river Dee, the Bonium of 
Antoninus, is ſuppoſed to have ſtood here, where 
was a monaſtery of great note, in the popiſh 
times. 5 _ 

Cheſter is agreed on all hands to be the Deva 
of the Itinerary; and the Cangi, a Britiſh nation, are 
generally ſuppoſed to have inhabited theſe parts. 
The only rare plant growing wild in Cheſhire, 
as far as hath been hitherto obſerved, is ceraſus 


avium frutiu mino cordeformi ; the leaſt wild-heart 


cherry tree, or merry tree, near Stockport, and 
in other places. „ 


Cute Sears. 


The earl of Cholmondeley's, at Cholmondeley 
Hall, ſeven miles from Nantwich; Dunham 
Maſſey, near Altrincham, lord Delamere's ; the 
earl of Barrymore's at Rock Savages; near Fro- _ 
deſhem ; the earl of Dyſert's at Woodhay, five 

miles from Nantwich, and at Dutton, thirteen 
miles from Cheſter ; lord Groſvenor's, at Eaton, 


near Cheſter; Sir Lynch Saluſbury Cotton's, Bart. 


at Cumbermere on the borders of Shropſhire; Sir 
Thomas Aſton's, at Aſton Hall; in the hundred 
of Bucklow; Sir William Bunbury's, at Staney ; * 
Sir Peter Warburton's, at Arley, in the hundred 
of Bucklow; Mr. Egerton's, at Oulton, near 
the foreſt of Delamere ;. Charles Cholmondeley's, 
Eſq; at Vale Royal; John Crew's, Eſq; at Crew 
Hall, in the hundred of Nantwich ; Peter Leigh's, 
Eſq; at Lime, in the hundred of Macclesfield ; 
Sir Henry Manwaring's, at Baddiley, in the hun- 
dred of Nantwich; Thomas Brereton's, Eſq; at 
Sough Hall, near Cheſter; Sir George Warren's, 
knight of the Bath, at Pointon Hall, near Stock- 
ort; Sir Roger Moſtyn's, at Chriſtleton, in the 
hundred of Proxton; lord Vernon's, at Kinder- 
e e 9 
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ton Park; Mr. Swettenham' 8, at Swettenham 
Hall; and the late Lawton's, * 9 at Law- 
ton Hall, in the hundred of Northwich. | . 


Drxaveniaz, its Boenpan is. 


This county is bounded on the eaſt by Not- 
tinghamfhire, and a part of Leicefterſhire, Which 
laſt bounds it alſo on the ſouth 3 on the weſt by 
Staffordſhire, and part of Cheſhire ry on 1 the 
north 16 Yorkſhire. es | 


F and ConaxTs. . 


It is near forty miles in length from ſouth to 
north, about thirty in breadth on the north- fide, 
but on the ſouth no more than fix, and in cir- 
© eumference about a hundred and thirty, contain- 
ing about ſix hundred and eighty thouſand acres, 
one hundred and fix pariſhes, fifty-three vicarages, 
fix hundreds, five hundred villages, eleven mar- 
ket towns, about twenty-one thouſand two hun- 
dred houſes, and one byngred and twenty. 2 80325 
en, inhabitants. : | 


1 and CuiMare. 


| The air, been on the eaſt fide of it, is 
IL healthful ; but on the welt ſide about 
e Feak, it is cher r, ar more ſybje& to wind 
and rain, HE A "its e * . 
S011 ny 


0 fernt ry of the county 1 dr kl; is ol 
ſkiers,” In the eaſt and ſouth parts it is very 
 frvitfyl in all Kinds of grain, eſpecially barley, and 
is therefore well inhabited, eſpecially by malrfters, 
who carry on N * both 4 TY and ale; 


but 


BY. 


„ WIGS AD 05 


Hut in the weſt part beyond the Derwent, it is 
barren and mountainous, producing nothing but 
à little oats. However, as there is plenty of graſs 
in ths vales, and ſome on the hills, large flocks 
of ſheep and other cattle are fed on them. This 
part of che county is called the Peak, from a 


— Woch wers bgnifyiog an eminence. 


Nleuvrais. 


The chief mountains are thoſe of the Peak, 
very high, bleak, and barren, but profitable 
to the inhabitants, yielding great quantities of 
the belt lead, antimony, mill-ſtones, ſcythe- 
ſtones, and grind-ſtones, marble, alabaſter, a 
cbarſe fort: of chryſtal, azure, ſpar, green, and 
White vitriol, allem, iron, and pit- coal. Such 
quantities of wood are conſumed at the lead 
= mines, and coal Nee that "ou little 
* le . | : 


Rivers and; Lans, 


The chief rivers are 110 Dove ane: Fi UTR 
The Dove is ſo called from the colour of its 
waters, which bear a reſemblance to the bird 
of that name. It riſes in the Peak, and divides 
_ this county from Staffordſhire, till it falls into 
rhe Trent five miles north of Burton. It pro 
duces excellent trouts and graylings, and r 
tilizes the land ſo much, when it overflows its 
banks, that its waters are thought-to be impreg- 
nated with lime ſtone. It will ſometimes ſwell ſo 
much in twelve hours, as to carry away ſheep and 
other cant: and return as e to its old 
channel.” 
De Derwone: riſes ao f in the Peak, ad takes 
. its courſe acroſs the county from north-weſt to 
ſouth-eaſt, till it falls into the Trent eight miles 
| e 3 . 


a. Th 


* 
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below Derby. Its waters look black from the 
ſoil through which it runs. 5 
Upon a naked moor or plain, thifteen: miles i in 
length, north of | Chatſworth, is a large pond, 
which covers near thirty acres, receiving as in a 
ciſtern all the waters that deſcend from = 995 8 
rounding hills, and by pipes ſupplyin the 
ponds, canals. caſcades, and IE.” in the 
gardens of that palace. oth Hh . 


CualioskrIzs, Natur AL and ARTIFICIAL. 80 


Of theſe the chief are the wonders. of the Peak, | 
as they are called, which are commonly reckoned 
ſeven. The firſt is the noble palace of the duke of 
Devonſhire, called Chatſworth. It was built by 
the firſt duke of Devon, and can: hardly be matched 
for beauty and magnificence: but the chapel 
and hall are particularly remarkable, being eh 
with the fineſt paintings by Signior Verrio. 
the chapel is a repreſentation of the * 5 
and in the hall a picture of Cæſar ſtabbed in the 
ſenate. The duke's cloſer, at the upper end of a 
noble range of chambers finely inlaid, is curiouſly 
embelliſned with Indian paint and figures of 
birds drawn by native Indians. The gardens are 
very noble, and admirably adorned with ſtatues 
and water works. Among the ſtatues and fi- 
gures are ſeveral Gladiators in, very. lively atti- 
tudes; Neptune with his nymphs, ſporting as it 
were in the waters, which fall from a cock, in 
ſeveral columns, upon ſea· weeds; ſea- horſes 
rolling in a pond; a willow of copper, every 
leaf of which upon the turning of a cock drops 


Wouater as if it rained ; two ſea nymphs at the top 


of a caſcade, in a grove of cypreſs, with jars 
under their arms, from which water falls with a 
noiſe like that of à eataract; an artificial roſe in 


A — through which, upon t the turn of a cock, 


the 


- 


+ ENGLAND. N 


the water aſcends, and exhibits the figure of that 
flower in the air; in another pond Mercury point- 
ing at the gods, and throwing up water. In 


ſhort, they are adorned in the moſt exquiſite man- 
ner. imaginable, both by nature and art. Here 


Mary, queen of Scots, paſſed ſeventeen years when 
a. priſoner in England, and there is an apartment 
that ſtill bears her name. . Marſhal Tallard too 


ſpent a few days here, and was ſo charmed with the 

' place, and the politeneſs of its owner, that he ſaid 
at his departure, that when he returned to 
France, and reckoned up the days of his captivity 


in England, he would leave out thoſe he paſſed 
at Chatſworth.” „ ae 
To render this place ſtill more romantic, there 


is an exceeding high mountain on the eaſt ſide 
covered with tall trees, riſing above one another to 


the top, on which they dig mill-ſtones; and be- 


fore the weſt front runs the Derwent, which, 


when not ſwelled with rains, or the melting of 


the ſnow on the neighbouring mountains, glides 


peaceably along; but when rouzed, it makes a 


roaring noiſe like that of the ſea in ſtormy 
weather breaking upon the rocks. There is a 
ſtately bridge over the river, and in an iſland near 


it a building reſembling a caſtle. In the front ot 


the palace towards the gardens, and under the 
cornice of the frieze, is the family motto, 
Cavendo tutus, which, though conſiſting of but 
twelve letters, extends the whole length of the 


front. The windows of the Attic ſtory are ſe. 
venteen feet high, of poliſhed looking-glaſs, and 


the wood-work double gilt. Beyond the gardens 
lies the park, taking in ſome hills, which are 
overlooked by other hills behind them. A ſtranger 


coming from the north is equally charmed and 


amazed to behold ſuch a delightful valley and 
noble palace, amidſt ſuch wild rocks and moun- 
| 8 55 Cc 4 2 „ 
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teains, and after paſſing through a moor naked 
- and dreaty,' and of great extent. 
„ +T he. band olds is the mountain called 
Mam-tor, or Mother-tower. It ſtands on the 
north. ſide of the road from Buxton to Caſtleton. 
There are ſeveral lead mines at the bottom of it. 
Elden- hole makes the third wonder or curioſity 
of the Peak. It is a dreadfyl chaſm in the id 
df ea mountain, of an unfathomable depth; fo 
that a line and plummet of near nine hundred 
ards, has been Jer down without reaching the 
bottom. In the reign of queen Elizabeth à poor 
man having been let down two hundred yards and 
drawn up again, was found to have loſt his ſenſes, 
and died 'focn after of a phrenzy. The water, 
which is continually trickling from its top, is pre- 
ſently congealed into icicles; and when a ſtone 
is thrown into it, it rebounds from fide to fide for 
2 long time, making a noiſe like thunder, until 


the ſound is at length entirely loſt. 
* Buxton-Wells conftitute the fourth curioſity. 
The country where they lie is healthy and plea- 
fant: thete are nine of them. Tbey riſe near 
the head of the river Wye, at the village of 
Buxton. The water is hot, ſulphureous, and 
faline, yet very palatable when drank. They 
create a good appetite, and remove obſtruions, 
but are npt purgative. They are of a mode- 
rate heat, and being recommended both inter- 
nally and externally in rheumatic, fcorbutic, and 
nervous complaints zre much ' reſorted to in 
the ſummer ſeaſon. They are mcloſed with a fair 
ſtone building, ereRed by George, earl of Shrewſ- 
bury. There are convenient lodgings in the vil- 
lage for perſons of all ranks. - The duke of De- 
vonſhire, who-is lord of the place, has built a 
large houſe tor the reception of ſtrapgers; and 
the bath- room, being arched over, is very con- 
„ 1 „ gy os Ne ZE of a n ö venient 
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venient and pleaſant. It will admit twenty people 


* 


_ at à time to walk and ſwim in it. The water is 
pleaſure. It appears they were known to the Ro- 
Roman authors, and ſome remains of a Oman 
cauſe way and wall are ſtill viſible.” It is worth ob- 
ſetving, that thete is a cold ſpring within five feet 
of one of the hot wells. e 
WWieeding- Well, or Tides, make the fifth won- 
der. It is a ſpring near the town. of Tiddeſwall, 


— 


that ebbs and flows irregularly; which phznome- 


non is ſuppoſed to be owing to the different pref- 
ſure of the air upon the ſubterraneous waters, 
The ſixth wonder is PooPs-Hole,' a cave at 


the foot of a high hill, called Coitmoſs, ſo nar- 
row at the entrance, that one is obliged to creep 


on all fours; but it ſoon opens to à confider- 


able height, extending to above a quarter of 
a mile, with a roof ſomewhat reſembling that of 
an ancient cathedral. By the petrifying water 


continually dropping in ſeveral-parts of the cave, 
are formed a variety of curious figures and repre- 


ſentations of the works both of nature and art. 
There is: a column here clear as alabaſter, which 


is called the queen of Scots pillar; becauſe ſhe is 


ſaid to have proceeded fo far, when ſhe viſited this 
place. If a piſtol is fired by this pillar, it will 


make a report as loud as that of a cannon. Near 


the extremity there is a hollow in the roof, called 


the Needle's-Eye, in which if a candle is placed, 
it will repreſent a ſtar in the firmament. At a 
little diſtance from this cave is a ſmall clear ſtream 
made up of bot and cold water, ſo near each 
| Other, that the finger and thumb of the fame 

hand may be put, the one into the hot, and the 
oller che ese > 525 et B00 
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The ſeventh wonder is what they call the Devil's 
Sade; or Peak's A—ſe, which is a huge cavern 
at the bottom of a hill near Caſtleton, with ſeve- 
ral ſtreams of water in it. In ſeveral places the 
vault makes a fine appearance, being chequered 
with ſtanes of various colours. There are poor 
people that have huts in a vault hard by, who are 


always ready to bring eundles er een eee the , 


lace. ©” 
. There are ſome other thing 95 About the Peal 
worth: mentioning beſides theſe. |, 

Near a village called Byrchover, there. are two 
tottering ſtones upon a rock, of which one is 
very large; and yet is ſo equally poiſed upon the 
point on which it reſis, a it mapbe! moved view 

a finger. 

In Goking a lead groove near Bradwall, a-mon- 
ſtrous tooth was found, which though not en- 
tire, meaſured thirteen inches and a half in com- 
paſs,” and weighed near four pounds; and aſkiill, 


that held ſeven pecks of corn. Some think theſe 
bones belonged to human bodies, others to thoſe 


of brute animals; while a third, ſet, among whom 


is Dr. Leigh, chink they are only the ſportings of 


nature, like thoſe found in nme 0 the 
mines of this country... 
At the bottom of el mountains are open 


5 gs; called by the country people ſwallows; be- 


cauſe, though ſeveral ſtreams enter into them, no 


vent appears; but both theſe, and thoſe in the 
Devil's A- ſe, are ſuppoſed to form the water 


that iſſue from the mountains near Caſtleton. 


- Beſides thoſe of Buxton, there are — . 
waters at ſeveral other places in the county, as at 
Stanley and Quarendon, near Derby, which are 


chalybeate; at Kedlaſton, which are ſaid to be 
good for the leproſy, and old ulcers; at Matlock, 
Aa _ upon * Dm; vm are milk-warm, 


and 
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and very pleaſant and vholeſome to bathe in; but 
the road to it is very bad and dangerous, and the 


accommodation but indifferent. As there is 


lenty of ſtones hereabouts, the fields are all en- 
cloſed, not with trees and hedges, but ſtone-walls. 
Here are ſmelting: mills for the lead- ore, which, 
by the help of moulds, is faſhioned into pigs. 
Over againſt Matlock there is a dreadful pile of 


7 


rocks, called the Torr. 
ES te 1 s ChiET Towns. ; 22 111 


The county town is Derby, which gives name 
to the ſhire. It is ſuppoſed to be ſo called from 
having been a park or ſhelter for deer; and what 
makes this ſuppoſition probable, is, that the arms 
of the town conſiſt of a buck couchant in a park. 


It is a neat town, full of people, and ſends two 


members to parliament. It is watered by two rivers, 
or rather a river and a brook ;\ and yet the latter 
hath nine bridges over it, and the former only one. 
It is ancient, having been a royal borough in the 
time of Edward the Confeſſor. It appears to 
have had a caſtle formerly, but of that no veſ- 
tiges now remain. In digging for foundations 
human bones of a monſtrous ſize have been found. 

It is divided into five pariſhes, each having its 


church, of which the moſt remarkable is that of 


All-Saints, built about the reign: of queen 
Mary. One half of the expence was de- 
frayed by the batchelors and maidens of the town. 
There are ſeveral noble monuments in it, eſpe- 
cially of the Cavendiſh family, of which the moſt 
remarkable is that for the counteſs, who built the 
firſt palace at Chatſworth, and founded an hoſpital 
here for four poor men, and as many women. 
One Richard Craſhaw, who was a poor nailer's 
ſon, and died in 163 1, has a monument here. He 

= ig? went 
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went from hence in a leathern doublet to Lon- 
don, where he became rich, and left four thouſand 
pounds to charities, 

The trade of the place enefifts i in — buying 
and ſelling corn, making malt, and ale, of which 
Conſiderabie quantities are ſent to London. By a 
charter from Charles I. the government of the 
town is veſted in a mayer, high-ſteward, nine al- 
dermen, a recorder, town-clerk, fourteen bre- 
thren, and fourteen common- council men; and 
here the aſſizes and ſeſſions are uſually kept. lt 
hath given title of earl to many noble families, 
but at preſent to that of Stanley. Among the 

privileges granted to the citizens by different 
kings, is that of paying no toll except in Win- 
cheſter, and ſome few other places; of having a 
coroner; of not being liable to be impleaded out 
of their borough; of having a Power to exclude 
all Jews from felling in the town. There were 
anciently three monaſteries in it, beſides ſeveral in 
the neighbourhood. The fee: farm rent of the 
town and manor, which before belonged to the 
dutchy of Lancaſter, was granted by Henry VIII. 
to the dean and chapter of Burton on Trent. It 
has three weekly markets, Wedneſday, F en 
and Saturday, beſides ſeveral fairs. 

Here is that curious machine for 8 nik, 
| the model of which Sir Thomas Lombe, at the 
hazard af his life, brought from Italy. Before 
that period, the Enelith merchants uſed to 
purchaſe thrown filks of the Italians for ready 


money. By the help of this wonderful ma- 


chine, one hand-mill will twiſt as much ſilk, 
as fifty people could do without it. It works 
| ſeventy-three thouſar d ſeven hundred and twenty 
ſix yards of ſilk thread every time the water 
wheel goes round, which is thrice in a minute. 
T he houſe, in which it is is contained, i is five or lix 


| ſtories 


ſtories high, , and half a quarter of a mile in 
length. When Sir Thomas's patent expired in 1732, 
the parliament was ſo ſenſible of the value and 
importance of it, that they granted him a further 

recompence of fourteen thouſand pounds, for the 
hazard and expence he had incurred in intro- 
ducing and erecting it, upon condition he ſhould 
allow an exact model of it to be taken; which 
model is depoſited in the Tower of London, 

in order to prevent an art ſo curious and import- 
ant from being Ioſt. 5 

Another conſiderable town is Workſworth, the 
reateſt market for lead in England, the furnaces 
or ſmelting it being here, and at Creich, a vil- 


lage an the other ſide the Derwent. The Miners, 


or Peakrills, as they are called, are a rude booriſh 


ſort of people, but very bold and dexterous in 
working under ground; ſo that they are often 
employed in ſapping at ſieges. Controverſies 
among them are determined by a court, called 
Barmoot, The produce of the mines in this hun- 


dred is very conſiderable. The king claims the 


9 * 


wily of Stanhope. It was. made a free borough 
ed Jehn, and near it the barons Were de: 
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and has now a handſome church, 'a free-ſchool, 
and carries on a great trade in lead, leather, ſtock: 
ings, bedding, blankets, &c. with all the neigh. 
bouring counties, and with London, Liverpool, 
Mancheſter, and other towns. 

Bakewell is a good town ſanding on the north- | 
| weſt ſide of the Peak, near where the Wye falls 
into the Derwent. It makes but one pariſh, bur 


has ſeven chapels; and being a pecu iar, is ex- 


empt from epiſcopal juriſdiction. From ſome 
altars of rough ſtone found in the neighbour- 
hood, it appears to have been a Roman ſtation. 
Its market is on Monday. 

Alfreton, a contraction, as is forlpoled.” of Al- 
fred's town, ſtands alſo on Scarſdale. The only 
thing it is noted for is its ale, which is ſtrong, 
and has a fine flavour. 

At no great diſtance from Alffeton ſtands Bal- 
ſover, a large town and caſtle, upon a riſing ground. 
Its only manufacture is fine tobacco- pipes. 

Theſe are the principal towns in Derbyſhire, 
The whole county ſends but four members to 
parliament, two for Derby, and two for the ſhire; 
. is in the dioceſe of Litchfield and e 


* 
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The chief beats in the county, beſides hatt 
* already mentioned and Hardwick in Scarſ- 
dale belongi a5 to the duke of Devonſhire, are 
the duke of ef Newcaſtle 8 at Balſover- caſtle; the 
duke of Rutland's, at Haddon-hall, near Bake- 
well; the duke of Dorſer's, at Croxhall ; the earl 
of Cheſterfield's. at Brethy, ſeven miles from 
Derby; the earl of Ferrers's, at Shirley, in the 
Fundreds of Appletree; the lord Caven- 


diſh's, at Slaley-park, near Cheſterfield ; Sir Na- 
un Curzon's, CAT near Derby ; ; 


Sir 


bee ENG EAN: ( 
Sir Harry Harpur's, at Calke, near Derby; Sir 
Jonathan Jenkinſon's, at Walton, near Chefter- 
field; Sir Thomas Windſor Hunlake's, baronet, 
at Wingerworth, near Cheſterfield, and at Weſ- 
holm, five miles from Derby; Robert Coke's, 
eſquire, at Langford hall, near Aſhborn and Mel- 
born-caſtle, in the hundred of Repton; Sir Wil- 
liam Grieſley's, at Draklaw; Godfrey Clark's, 
eſquire, at Chilcot-hall; and Sir Edward Abney's, 
at Wilhey, all three in the hundred of Repton; 
Mr, Maynel's, at Langley-hall, near Derby; 
Mr. Fitzherbert's, at Teſſington-hall, in the hun- 
dred of Wirkſworth ; Mr. Cotton's, at Elwall- 
hall, in the hundred of Appletree; and Mr. Sa- 
cheverell's, at Morley-hall, three miles from 
Derby. e 1 S105 e 


Pr ants growing wild in DzxBySHIRE, 


I Cocblearia rotundi folio, alias major rotundi folio 
ue batavorum, common round leaved ſcurvy- 


at Caſtleton in the Peak, about the great ſubter- 
F raneous vault, or hole; lapatbum folio acuto, fore 
aureo, alias ant boſeant bon, golden dock, in the mea- 
dows by the road ſide leading to Swarſton- bridge; 
trachelium majus belgarum, alias gigantium, alias cam- 
panula maxima foliis latiſſimis, giant throat-wort, 
in the mountainous paſture-fields, by the hedge- 
ſides, &c. as well in this county as in Yorkſhire, 
Staffordſhire, and Nottinghamſhire; viola tricolor, 
alias tricolor major & vulgaris, alias jacca tricolor, 
fe trinitatis flos, panſies, or heart's eaſe, in the 
mountains among the corn, and upon the mud- 
walls and fences of ſtone; viola montana lutea 
grandiflora noſtras, alias flammea lutea, ' panſies 
with a large yellow flower, in the mountainous 
paſtures of the Peak in ſeveral places, os 2064 
| 5 where 


graſs, or garden ſcurvy-graſs, on the mountains 
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HW where the foil is moiſt and boggy.z, vitis idea ſim- 
| xz Per virens frutlu rubro, alias idea folits ſubrotundi; 
M1 nun crenatis, frutiu rubro, alias vaccinia rubra, alias 


rubra buxcis foliis, red-worts, or bilberries, in the 

mountains of the Peak plentifully. On the moun- 
teains of the Peak grow alſo thoſe great maſſes; 

called muſcus clavatus, five lycopodium, club. moſs, 
or wolyes-claw ;. and muſcus erectus abietiformis, 


_ _  NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, its BounDaRIES. 


This county is bounded on the eaſt by Lin- 
colnſhire, on the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth by Leiceſ- 
terſhire, on the weft by Derbyſhire, and on the 
north and north-weſt by Yorkſhire.. It extends 
in length forty-three miles, twenty-four in breadth, 
and one hundred and ten miles in compaſs ; contain- 

ing five hundred and ſixty thouſand acres, eight 

hundreds, nine market-towns, one hundred and 
ſixty- eight pariſhes, four hundred and fifty vil- 
lages, about ſeventeen thouſand five hundred and 
ninety- four hauſes, and ninety five thouſand inha- 
bitants. No county in England enjoys à plea- 
ſanter and healthier air. As for the ſoil it differs 
widely in different parts of the county. Towards 
the weſt, where lies the foreſt of Sherwood. it is 
ſandy, and therefore that part of the county 
is called by the inhabitants, the Sand; but the 
ſouth and eaſt parts, watered by the Trent 
and the rivulets that fall into it, are clayey, and 
for that reaſon. are called by the inhabitants, 
the Clay. The latter is fruitful both in corn 
and paſture; but the former produces little be- 
ſides wood, coal, and ſome lead. The county 
has a variety of commodities and manufac- 
tures, as wool, leather, tallow, butter, . 


FF 
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; coal, ler cattle, malt, en ſtockings, 
2 glaſs, earthen-wares, and ſtrong ale, The prin- 


cipal rivers are the Trent and Idle. The Trent, 
whoſe name is ſuppoſed. to be derived either from 


the French or Latin word ſignifying thirty, either 
| becauſe it receives thirty imaller rivers, or has 
55 thirty different ſorts of fiſh in it, is inferior to no 


rivers in England, but the Severn, Thames, and 


Humber. It enters the county on the ſouth-weſt, 


and paſſes through it to the north-eaſt, where ir 


enters Lincolnſhire, and after a long courſe falls | 


at laſt-irito the Humber. The Idle rifes in Sher- 


wood foreſt, and after traverſing the northern part 
of the county, falls into the Trent upon the bor- 
Ges of- Yorkſhire and Lincolnſhire. 


The ſpacious foreſt of Sherwood lies in the welt 


part of t B ts and indeed takes up the greateſt 
part of it. It was formerly ſo thick, that it was 
hardly paſſable ; 3 bur now it is much thinner Ic 


feeds an infinite number of deer and ſtags; and 
has ſome towns in it, of which Mansfleld is the 


chief. It abounds in coal, and a road lies through 
it for thirty miles together. Since the reign of 
king! Edward I. the nobility and gentry have had 
. granfs of it. It is governed by a great number 
of officers under the earl of Cheſterfield, chief 


foreſter; whoſe anceſtor, Sir John Stanhope, had 
a grant of it, with liberty to deſtroy and kill at 


_ pleaſure, ee ly an hundred deer in the 
whole Walk. 


1 prickiga? towns of the county are theſe: 
Nottingham, which gives name to the county, 


15 a handſome town, and a county of itſelf by 
Charter. The name is derived from the Saxon 
word Snotiengbam, which ſignifies caves, from the 
caves and apartments anciently dug in the rocks 

on which the town ſtands. Theſe, being ſoft, 

. eaſily yield to the wy and pick-axe, whence the 
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townſmen have excellent cellars: for the vaſt quan- 
tities of malt liquors made here, and ſent, as well 
as their malt, to maſt parts of England. The ſi- 
tuation of the town is very pleaſant, having mea - 
dows on one hand, and hills of a gentle, eaſy aſcent, 
on the other. It is well ſupplied with fuel, both 
wood and coal, from the (ns and with fiſh by 
the Trent, which runs about a mile to the ſouth 
| of it, and has been made navigable for barges: ſo 
that they receive by it not only great quantities of 
cheeſe from Warwickſhire nd Staffordſhire ; but 
all their heavy goods from the Humber, and even 
from Hull. It is of great antiquity, and had an- 
cCiently a very ſtrong caſtle, where is now a fine 
ſeat belonging to the duke of Newcaſtle. It is 
noted for its horſe-races on a fine courſe on the 
north ſide of the town. The corporation is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, fix aldermen, two 
coroners, two ſheriffs, two, chamberlains, and 
twenty-four common-council men, eighteen of 


by 
- 


the ſenior council, and fix of the junior, a bell- 
bearer, and two pindars, one for the fields, and 
the other for the meadows. . The town being 
within the juriſdiction of the foreſt, the former of 
theſe pindars is town-woodward, and attends the 
foreſt courts. - It has three neat churches, the 
chief of which is St. Mary's, and an alms-houſe 
endowed with one hundred pounds a year for 
twelve poor people; with a noble town-houſe, ſur- 
rounded with piazzas. A conſiderable trade is 
carried on in glaſs and earthen-wares, and frame- 
ſtockings, beſides, the malt, and malt-liquors, 
mentioned above. Marſhal-Tallard, when a pri- 
ſoner in England, was confined to this town and 
county. In the duke of Newcaſtle's park there is 

a ledge of rocks hewn into a church, houſes, 
- chambers, dove-houſes, &c. The altar of the 
jj oor, 
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church is natural rock, and between that and the 

caſtle there is an hermitage of the like workman- 
ſhip. Upon the ſide of a hill there is a very ex- 
traordinary ſort of a houſe, where you enter at 
the garret, and aſcend to the cellar, which is at 
the top of the houſe. Here is a noted hoſpital 


founded by John Plumtree, eſquire, in the teign 


of Richard II. for thirteen poor old widows; and 
four handſome bridges over the Trent and Lind. 
To keep theſe in repair, and other uſes, the cor- 
poration has good eſtates. This town and Win- 
chelſea both give title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Finch. Here David, king of Scots, 
when a priſoner in England, reſided, and under- 
ground is a vault, called Mortimer's hole, becauſe 
eee Mortimer, earl of March, is ſaid to have 
abſconded in it, when he was taken and hanged 
by order of Edward III. If any would know the 
ancient religious foundation here, let him conſult 
Dr. Thoroton. It has a market on Wedneſday, 
Friday, and Saturday, beſides ſeveral fairs. | 
Another neat well-built town is Newark upon 
Trent, ſo called from a caſtle built here by the 


_ biſhop of Lincoln, in the reign of king Stephen. 


Ir is a great thoroughfare on the north road, and 
ſtands on an ifland formed by the Trent, over 
which there are handſome bridges. Here king 
John died on his way to Lincoln; and the caſtle 
made an obſtinate defence, firſt for king John, 
and afterwards for king Charles I. but was demo- 
| iſhed, after it had been ſurrendered to the Scots by 
the king's command, when he put himſelf into 
their hands. Some antiquities have been found 
about it, particularly four urns, and a houſhold 
god of braſs. The church has a lofty ſpire, and 
is reckoned one of the fineſt in England; and 
the market-place is ſo ſpacious, that ten thouſand 
| N Dd 2 0, 7 657 
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men were drawn up in it. by lord Bellaſis, when 
he defended the town againſt the Scots in the civil 
wars. It is a corporation governed by a mayor and 
twelve aldermen, ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, gives the title of viſcount to the duke of 
Kingſton, and carries on a good trade in corn, 
cattle, and wool, 
Eaſt Redford is an ancient borough ſurround- 
ed with plantations of hops. It is a corporation 
verned by two bailiffs, a ſteward, who are to be 
Juſtices of the peace, and of the quorum. within 
the borough, twelve aldermen, two chamberlains, 
a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace ; and it 
enjoys many privileges granted by ſeveral kings, 
with power to alter their common ſeal at pleaſure. 
It has a handſome church, viſited every year by 
the archbiſhop of York, or the archdeacon of 
Nottingham, a free. grammar-ſchool, the beſt 
| ſhambles in the county, and carries on a pretty 
good trade in hops, malt, and barley. 
Weſt Redford, ſo called becauſe it e on 
the weſt fide of the Idle, oppoſite to the other, 
to which it is joined by a bridge, has nothing re- 
markable in it, beſides 'Trinity-hoſpital, founded 
in the year 1666, by John Dorrel. It is governed 
by a maſter, who is always to be the ſubdean of 
Lincoln, apd ten brethren, who can let leaſes for 
twenty one years. The maſter has fifteen pounds 
à year, and each of the brethren ten pounds, be- 
ſides ten pounds. for a load of coals every year, 
and fix yards of cloth for a gown every other year. 
There is alſo an allowance of ten pounds for the 
maintenance of a ſcholar in Exeter college in Ox- 
ford, where the founder was a ſtudent, and others 
tor under officers; in particular, for one of the 
| . brethren to read prayers. 


Mansfield IS a large town in Sherwood foreſt | 
. 11 mb 
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Its market is well ſupplied with corn and cattle, 


and it drives a conſiderable trade in malt. Our 


kings uſed formerly to viſit this place often, on 
account of hunting, which might give riſe to the 
ſong and ſtory of the Miller of Mansfield; and it 
appears from an old inquiſition, that the manor 

'of Cukeney in this county was held by ſerjeanty 
for ſhoeing the King's horſes when he came to 
Mansfield. Several odd cuſtoms are mentioned in 
an old parchment' of the manor of Mansfield-, 
foreſt; as firſt, That the tenants be all free of 
blood, and may marry themſelves according to their 
wills, whether men or women. Secondly, That the 
heirs be of full age as ſoon as they are born. Third- 
ly, That lands be diviſible among ſons, and if 
there be no ſons among daughters; and the like. 
An eftate, called Wolf-hunt-land, was formerly 
held here by the ſervice of winding an horn, and 
frightening away the wolves in the foreſt of Sher- 
wood. The town either took its name from, or 
gave it to Mansfield in Germany, the firſt count 
of which it is faid was born here. It gives the 
title of baron to the right honourable William 
Murray, lord chief. juſtice of England. 10 
Tuxford, fituated between Newark and Baw- 
tree, in that part of the county called the South- 
Clay, to diſtinguiſh it from another called the 
North-Clay. It has a free- ſchool, built by Charles 

Read, eſquire, and endowed with fifty pounds a 
year for a maſter and uſher, twenty pounds for 
boarding and teaching four miniſters ſons, or 
thoſe of decayed gentlemen, and twenty pounds 
for teaching the town boys. The mayor and al- 
dlermen of Newark and fix neighbouring gentle- 
men, are the truſtees for it. 3 
Workſop, a ſmall town noted for plenty of li- 
quorice and malt. The ruins of a monaſtery 

en en e ene, e 
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founded here in the reign of Henry I. are ſtill to 
be ſeen at the eaſt end of the town, 
Southwell. Here is a very ancient collegiate 
church, ſuppoſed to have been founded, anno 636, 
by Paulinus, archbiſhop of York. It was ſur- 
rendered at the diſſolution of the monaſteries to 
Henry VIII. but, as appears by an inſcription in 
the me, A qe plows 1 of the arch- 
biſhop of York. The chapter has a peculiar ju- 
riſdiction over eee DES 6 nll 0 | 
Which it has the right of preſentation, beſides 
others in Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire. It has 
.alſo a civil juriſdiction, to which about twenty 
towns are ſubject, for which the cuſtos rotu- 
lorum and juſtices are nominated by-the arch- 
biſhop of York. The church is a plain Gothic 
building without any painted glaſs or other orna - 
ment, and is reputed the mother- church of the 
town and county of Nottingham. The arch- 
biſhops of York had formerly a large palace here, 
Vith three parks adjoining well ſtored with deer; 
but it hath been long in ruins, and the eſtate de- 
miſed in leaſe. They are, however, {ill lords of 
the manor, and enjoy great privileges here. Ad- 
Joining to the church is a free-ſchool, where the 
choiriſters and town boys are taught gratis. The 
maſter is choſe by the chapter, but muſt be ap- 
proved by the archbiſhop of York. There are 
two fellowſhips and two ſcholarſhips in St. 
John's college in Cambridge, to be preſented, 
by the will of the founder, to ſuch as have 
been choiriſters of the church at Southwell. 
From this town the family of the Southwells 
took their name, and were anciently ſeated here. 
On the ſouth ſide of this county ſtands Go- 
tham, that is Goats- home, from the goats, it is 
likely, that were anciently kept there, a place 
noted for the pretended ſtupidity of its inhabi- 
j 1. - eantty 
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tants ; fo that, by a wiſe man of Gotham, is 
meant a. fool: yet, in fact, the inhabitants are 
not greater blockheads than their neighbours, 
and ſome men eminent for their wiſdom and learn - 
ing have been born here; among others William 
de Gotham, who in Edward the Second's time was 
twice chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge. 
Blithe is a noted market- town, and had formerly 


acaſtle and monaſtery, of which ſcarce any vente 23 


now remain. 

Bingham is a ſmall place; but the parſonage, 
which is in the gift of the 2 of Cheſterfield, is 
very valuable. a 

Granby is worth mentioning only for giving 
title of marquis to the duke of Rutland; and 
Aslakton for being the birth - place of Cramer, 
arclibiſhop of Canterbury. | 

This county is in the dioceſe of York, and mid- 
land circuit, and ſends eight members to parlia- 
ment, viz, two for the ſhire, and two for each of 
the following towns, N ottingham, Eaſt Renens 
ang N ewark . Trent. 


Aurrenrriss 


oF 


From ſeveral coins of Conſtantine founal at 
Long: Collingham, it would appear to have been 
a Roman ftation. Roman coins alſo have been 
found at Willoughby on the Would, near the 
Roman foſſe-way, at Steanford, at Welford, and 
at Eaſt Bridgeford, in a field called Burrowfield, 
where are the remains of a Roman ſtation, At 
Barton are the remains of a camp, ſuppoſed to 
be Britiſh, where many coins have been found. 
Many cornelians with Roman engravings; and, 
not long ſince a Druid amulet of an aqueous tranſ- 
parent colour, with ſtreaks of yellow, have been 

fond 4 at Tyln: in the pariſh of Hayton. Thoſe 
” Dd4 who 
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who would be more particularly informed in re- 


gard to this county, may Fongutt: Dr. 'Thoroton, | 
who has whit a we ort it. e | 


Praurs growing „id! in Nerrinenalus min 


n minor e wheres; alias . | 
coronaria, five caryophylata repens rubra, purple 
- <reeping mountain pink, by the road fide on the 
ſandy hill going from Lenton to Nottingham, and 
in other ſandy grounds in this county; ghorrbiza 
vulgaris, common Engliſh liquorice, planted and 
cultivated for ſale at Workſop in this county: 
verbaſcum pulverulentum fore luteo parvo, hoary 
mullein with ſmall flowers, about Wollaton- hall; 
lychnis Hlveſtris alba nona cluſii, white wild catch 
fly, on the walls of Nottingham ar and on 
| the Sound thereabouts. 21 | 


* 


Can, Stars. | 


: "Duke of Norfolk's,. at Warkfop, 0 wider 
from Blythe ; duke of Kingſton's, at Thoreſb Yo 
ſeven miles from Tuxford; duke of Newcaſtle's, 
at Nottingham caſtle ; earl of Oxford's, at Wal- 
beck, in Sherwood · foreſt; earl of Cheſterfield's, 
at Shelford-abbey, five miles from Nottingham; 
lord Myddleton's, at Wollaton-hall, three miles 
from Nottingham; lord Byron's, at Newſted- - 
abbey, ſeven miles, and at Linby, five miles from 
1 lord Lexington: 8, at ene near 
Week. 15 = | | 
Latta InAs. 


Bovxbanizs and Extent. - 


4 


1 is an F county, in 0 add es, 
It has Nottinghamſhire and Derbyſhire to the 


nor th; 1 and Nene on the eaſt; 
1 Ye * Warwick: 


Warwickſhire on the weſt, from which it is 


parted by the Roman military way, called Wat- 
pda and by . Northamptonſhire ' on the 


ſouth. It is thirty-three miles long, twenty-eight . 


broad, and one hundred in circumference, con- 
taining five hundred and ſixty thouſand acres, one 
hundred and twelve thouſand two hundred and 
twelve inhabitants, two hundred pariſhes, and 
chirteen marketetowW ns. 


As it lies at a great diſtance from the ſea, and 


is free from bogs and marſhes, the air is ſweet and 


wholeſome. | 
Srolr and Propvce. 

It is a champaign country in general, and abun- 
dantly fertile in corn and graſs, being watered by 
feveral rivers, as the Soure, or Sare, which paſſes 


through the middle of it, and abounds in excel - 5 f 


lent ſalmon and other. fiſh, the Wreke, I rent, 


Eye, Senſe, Auker, and Aven. Theſe rivers be- 
ing moſtly navigable, greatly facilitate the trade 
of the county. In ſome parts there is a great 


fearcity of fuel, both wood and coal; but in the 


more hilly parts there is plenty of both, together 
with great flocks of ſheep. Beſides wheat, 'bar- 
ley, oats, and peaſe, it produces the beſt beans 
in England. They grow fo tall and luxuriant in 
ſome places, particularly about Barton in the 
Beans, that they look towards the harveſt time 


like a foreſt; and the inhabitants eat them not 


only when they are green, as in other places, but 
all the year round, for which feaſon their neigh- 
bours nickname them bean- bellies, and will tell 


you, that if you ſhake-a Leiceſterſhire man by 


the collar, the beans will rattle in his belly. They 5 
have plenty of very good wool, of which they! 


Parts 0 
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not only make great quantities of ſtockings, but 
fend a * quantity unmanufactured into other 


England. They make great profit of 
their corn and pulſe, and likewiſe breed great.num- 
bers of coach and dray horſes, moſt of the gen- 
tlemen being gtaſiers; and it is not uncommon to 
rent grafs farms from five hundred to two thou- 
fand pounds a year. It is in the midland circuit 
and dioceſe of Lincoln, and ſends four members 
to parliament, two for Leiceſter, and two for the 
county. „ „„ 

| | Carte Towns. 


The principal is Leiceſter, that is a city upon 
the Leire, now called Soare. From its ſituation 
on the Foſſe-way, and the many coins and anti- 
quities diſcovered here, it ſeems probable, that it 
was a place of ſore note in the time of the 
Romans. In the time of the Saxons, it was a 
biſhop's ſee, and afterwards ſo repaired and for- 

_ tified by Edelfleda, that it became, according to 
Matthew Paris, a moſt -wealthy . place, having 


— thirty-two pariſh churches : but in Henry the 


Second's reign it was in a manner quite ruined, 
for joining in rebellion againſt him with Robert 
earl of Leiceſter. In the reign of Edward III. 
however, it began to recover, by. the favour of 
kis fon Henry Plantagenet, duke and earl of Lan- 
eaſter, who founded and endowed a' collegiate 
church and hoſpital here. It is a borough and 
corporation, governed by a mayor, recorder, 
_ fieward; bailiff, rwenty-four aldermen, forty-eight 
common, council men, a ſolicitor, a towri-clerk, 
and two chamberlains. It had its. firſt charter 
from king John. The freemen are exempt from 
ing toll in all the fairs and markets of England. 
It has three hoſpitals, that mentioned above built 
by Hetiry Plantagenet, duke of Lancaſter, vm 
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capable of ſupporting an hundred aged people 


decently; another erected and endowed in the 
reign of Henry VIII. for twelve poor lazars, 


and another for fix widows. The caſtle was a 


prodigious large building, where the duke of 
Lancaſter kept his court. The hall and kitchen 
ſtill remain entire, of which the former is very 
ſpacious and lofty, and in the tower over one 
of the gateways 18 kept the magazine for the 
county militia, There was a famous monaſ- 
tery here antiently called, from its ſituation in 
the meadows, St. Mary de Pratis or Prez. In 
theſe meadows is now the courſe for the horſe 
race. It is faid that Richard III. who was killed 
at the battle of Boſworth, lies interred in St. 


Margaret's church. We cannot omit here a me- 


morable epitaph in St. Martin's church, import- 
ing that one Heyric, who died in 1489, aged 


fe venty · ſix, lived in one houſe with Mary his 


wife fifty-two years; and in all that time never 


buried man, woman, or child, though ſome- 
times twenty in family. Mary, at her death, in 


December 1711, could number a hundred and 
forty-three perſons deſcended from her. The 


chief buſineſs of Leiceſter is the ſtocking trade, 


which hath produced, in general, to the amount 
of ſixty thouſand pounds a year. In a FER 
ment held here in the reign of Henry 


levelled againſt the followers of Wickliff, who 

was rector of Lutterworth in this county, and 
Where his pulpit is ſaid ſtill to remain. The town 
ſuffered greatly in the civil wars, by two fieges 
upon .the back of one another. It has given 
the title of earl to ſeveral noble families, and 
laſt to Thomas Coke, lord. Lovel, created earl 
of Leiceſter in 1744. It has a market every Sa- 


Boſworth 


. the- 
firſt law for the burning of heretics. was made, 
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| Boſworth is famous for the battle fought in 
a place called Red-more Plain, three miles from 
che town, which put an end to the conteſt between 
the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, Pieces of 
armour of different. kinds are; frequently found 
there; and there is an artifical mount from which 
Henry VII. is ſaid to have made a ſpeech to his army 
ana the battle. To diſtinguiſh it from another 
' Boſworth. | in the county, it is called Market-Boſ- 


worth. 


Harborough ſtands on 7 river Welland, on 
the high road from London to Derby. The town 
has no lands belonging to it; whence came the 
proverb that a gooſe. will eat up all the graſs 
growing in Harborough ; and it is uſual to threaten 
to throw children into Harborough field. It ez 
the title of earl to Philip lord Sherrard, _ 
Aſhby de la Zouch, ſo called from the Zouches, | 
who were formerly lords of it, ſtands pleaſantly 
between two parks on the ſkirts of Derby- 
ſhire, Its fairs are noted for horſes of a large | 
breed. The town had once a caſtle, now de- 
moliſhed. In the civil wars it had a garriſon for 
the king, called the maiden garriſon, becauſe it 
was never attacked by the parliament's forces. In 
the church, which is large and handſome, the 
Haſtings, | earls. of Huntington, have ſeveral fine 
monum NES, and * their. gift is the free · ſchool, 


ſtipend, beſides other * 
ritable funds. The place is noted for its good 


ale, and for the politeneſs of its inhabitants. 


1 and his court paſſed ſeveral days with 
the then earl, in his caſtle here, when dinner was 
ſerved up every day by thirty poor knights, with | 
gold chains and velvet gowns. . _ 
Lutterworth : here the famous Wickliff, who 
FB the way for the reformation, was rector. 
he nts out of * to the memory of that 
von 
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worthy Seine hath been left ſtanding, though 
every thing elſe within the church is new. He 
died and was buried here in peace; but his bones 
were taken out of the grave forty years after, by 
= order of the council of Conſtance, and burnt. _ 

Melton Mowbray, ſo called from its antient 
jords of the name of Mowbray, is a handſome 
town, and has a market, the moſt conſiderable for 
cattle of any in that part of England. Here'are 
two fine bridges over the Eye, by which the town 


| | bf almoſt ſurrounded. 


Burton-Lazers: in thi wane was thi chief hoſe 
pital for lepers in England, to which all the reſt 
were ſubject, as it was to that at Jeruſalem. It is 


|  faid to have been built by the Mowbrays, aſſiſted 


by a general collection throughout England in the 
reign of Henry I. when the leproſy ran by infec- 
tion over the whole kingdom. | 
Coal-Overton is ſo called from the coal, hah 
is dug up here in ſuch plenty, as to ſupply the 
neighbouring country all round with firing. Here 
: a alſo a . mineral water called Griffy- 
ain. | 
Thurcaſton is nated for the birth of that good 
rum and devout martyr Hugh Latimer. 


EO.  AwTiQurTIES and ContosrmIEs. ; 


The chief antiquity is the Roman military 
bighway,. called Watling Street, which ſhews it- 
{elf here very plainly, and runs northward, almoſt 
in a direct line, along the weſt fide of the county. 
It is ſaid to have begun at Dover, and to have 
paſſed through the midſt of Kent by London; 
thence by St. Albans, Dunſtable, Stratford, Tou- 
ceſter, Littleborne, St. Gilbert's Hill, near Shrewſ- 
bury 1 ; ey by Stratton, and ſo through the 

TR middle 
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middle of Wales to Cardigan. Near Lutterworth 
is a water ſo cold, that in a little time it converts 
ſtraws and ſticks into ſtone. The Bennones in 
the Itinerary of Antoninus are ſuppoſed to have 
been about Cleybrook, both becauſe the two prin- 
cipal antient ways croſſed there, and becauſe 
antient coins and foundations of buildings have 
been diſcovered on this ſpot. The name of Bens- 
ford - bridge, not far off, is alſo thought to be derived 
from thence. Lindley lordſhip is remarkable for 
this, that therein was never ſeen adder, ſnake, or 
hzard; though in all the neighbouring places 
they have been commonly found. At Higham a 
great deal of filver coin of Henry the Third, fome 
gold rings, ſome links of gold chains, and ſome 
wer coins of Trajan, have been found. Many 
antiquities have been diſcovered at Leiceſter ; as 
firſt, an antient temple ſuppoſed to be dedicated 
to Janus, near which, in a place called Holy 
Bones, great ſtore of bones have been dug up, 
which are thought to have been the bones of the 
victims. 2. A cellar near the elm trees, not far 
from All Saints church, with ſeveral curious 
figures on it ina ſort of Moſaic. 3. Great medals 
and coins, both in filver and copper, of Veſpaſian, 
Domitian, Trajan, Antoninus, and others. 4. An 
apartment under ground, ſuppoſed to: have been 
| uſed as à hot-bath. At Segs- hill or Sex-hill, a 
ſmall round hill, ſuppoſed to have been a Roman 
tumulus. Seven miles from Leiceſter fix. pariſhes 
meet, and fer the marks of their pariſh bounds. 
Ar Ratcliff is an uncommon tumulus, fuppoſed 
to be the ſepulchral monument of ſome Daniſh 
king. Barrow-hill and Exdburrow, thought to be 
che antient Vernomitun 
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The late duke of Montagu's at Garrentan, ten 
miles from Leiceſter; earl of Huntington's at 
Aſhley de la Zouch, and Dunnington, four miles | 
from it: the earl of Harborovugh's at Stapleford, _ | 


Cree: Sn gd | 
| 


thirteen miles from Leiceſter ; earl Ferrers, at 
Stanton-Harold, near Aſhby de la Zouch ; earl 
of Stamford's, at Groby, five miles from Leiceſter, 
which gives him the ritle of baron ; the preſent 
duke of Montagu's, at his barony of Stanton- 
Brudenel, four miles from Boſworth. _ 


| i's | Io | „ 8 s | 
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Its BoUNDARIES and ExTzuNT.. * 5 


It is almoſt of a eireular farm, and is encom- 
paſſed on the eaſt, and ſouth in part, with Lin» | 
colnſhire and Narthamptenſhirez on the welt, | 
and ſouth in part, with Leiceſterſhire ; and on the | 
north with part of Lincolnſhire and Leixceſter- | 
thire, It is the leaſt of all the caunties in England, 
and was once a part of Northamptonſhire. When 
it beeame a diſtinct county, does not ſeem very 
clear. It is almoſt fifteen. miles long. ten broad, and 
forty in cireumference, containing 119,009 acres, 
two market-towns, five hundreds, and forty-eight * 
pariſhes. It ſends only two members to parlia- 
ment for- the: ſhire, is in the dioceſe of Peterbo- 
rough, and gives the title of duke to the family 


r 7 ED | 


© The air is healthy and pleaſant, and the foil very 
fruitful both in corn and paſture z, for ane 
| . 2, there 
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there is but one ſtream, that may be called a river, 
viz, the Guaſh or Waſh, which runs acroſs it from 
eaſt to weſt, yet there are many brooks that 
ſupply the county both with fiſh and water, be- 
ſides the Welland, which bounds it to the ſouth. 
The foil, being of a reddiſh colour, is ſuppoſed 


do give name to the county. It produces plenty of 


wood, and feeds large herds of. cattle and flocks 
dee Te e 
T.. Bs n 
The moſt conſiderable town of the county is 
Okeham, in the middle of that delicious vale 


called Catmoſe, probably from coet maes, which 
in the Britiſh ſignifies, a woody field or ground. 


The town, no doubt, took its name from the 


_ oaks that grew there. Near the church are till 
to be ſeen the ruins of a caſtle, upon the gate 
of which are nailed a great many horſeſhoes ; for 
every baron of the realm, the firſt time he comes 

through the town, is obliged to give a horſe-ſhoe 
to be nailed upon the caſtle gate, and if he re- 
fuſes, the bailiff of the manor may ſtop his horſes, 


and take one from them. But it is commonly 


redeemed with a little money, and in proportion 
to the gift, a ſnoe is made larger or ſmaller with 
the donor's name and titles on it, and nailed to 
the gate. Here is a free- ſchool built and endowed 
in the reign of Charles II. by Mr. Robert John- 


ſon, parſon of North-Luffenham, in this county, 


and a hoſpital for the maintenance of two chap- 
lains, and twelve poor men, in the reign of 
Richard II. by Mr. William Dalby, of Exton, 
which is ſtill in being. Here in 1619 was born a 
dwarf, who when a year old was ſcarce eighteen 
inches. Being then in the duke of Bucking- 
ham's family, on a progreſs the court made into 
thoſe parts, he was ſerved up in a cold pye, and 


thence 
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| Hhence-called the pygmy of the paſty. After. 


wards. he grew up to three feet nine inches, and 
in the civil wars was a captain of ' horſe; but 
going with the queen to France, and killing in 
a duel on horſeback the brother of lord Crofts, 
he was expelled the court. Upon this he went 

to ſea; and was taken by a Turkiſh pyrate: 
after many years ſlavery, being redeemed, he re- 

turned to England, and lived ſeveral years upon 
penſions from the duke of Buckingham - and other 
noblemen, till in 1678, he was taken up for the 
popiſn plot, and confined in the Gatehouſe; bur 
Was at laſt diſcharged, and died in 1682. The 
earl of Winchelſea is patron of the church, and 
lord of the caſtle and manor. Here is a market 
every Saturday, and its fairs are in April and 
September. 5 5 


Uppingham is fo callad from its ſituation on 
a riſin ground. It is a handſome town, and has 
a good market for corn and cattle, together with 
a free - ſchool and hoſpital, founded by the parſon 
of North Luffenham. The biſhop of London is 
patron of the church, which is a rectory; and the 
ſtandard of weights and meaſures for the county, 
by ſtatute of Henry VII. is kept here 
Ludington: here, about 1602, Thomas lord 
Burleigh founded an hoſpital or alms-houſe for a 
warden, twelve poor men, and two poor women; 
and a little after a ſmall one was founded at 


Morcot in the ſame hundred. 
Market or Marged Overton is ſuppoſed to be 


the Margedunum of Antoninus, both from its 


ſituation on a hill, and from the Roman coins and 
marga, 1. e. limeſtone, found there. 
Cotſmore: this place is remarkable chiefly for 


a a rent-charge purchaſed in 1616, by Anne lady 
Harrington, agd iſſuing out of this „ 
e e e 


* 
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divided quarterly for ever among A. Po. of 
n neighbouring par 
Rjhal : where, in the po 80 times, on ne Tibba 
was worſhipped as a ſeconc n. ng en 
the ae A Irs Noce ö no" ts 


5 95 _ aſs W's 4 years, TR Candles, 

784 ards of two hundred Roman coins were ga- 

red at Market-Overton, where Margadunum 

5 be e to 1 , ſtood; Kerle n thay 1 
| ve been in the ſame ſituation as 0 

(100 an th call de of peed Fg 


Cr 
Thee 1 4 12 8 BR fine PIE in 1 60 is mall 


8 Ps he chie Rich are th e carl of Gainſ- 

: 28 1 5 Ag al earl of Wk hel- 
| 15 ac epo on 151 Hil near Okeham, . The 
tuation of the latter is admirable, commanding 


an. — WY th. pet over the Vale of — 955 
It bel ER, to lord Harrington, and 
15 ON s to Villiers, duke of Buckingham, who 
mage. a fins {eat of it; hut that was burnt. down in 
the civil wars, The preſent houſe, Which is a 
very noble edifice, was built by. che late . car] 
TIES It is adorned with a fie, park, 

five or ſix miles in circumference, full of woods, 
game, and deer, with 1 $8 2 dens, exquiſite 
Paintings, à ſplendid library, &c. ſo ibay r 
10 Ft Fannin eee 


Lancet, is bonds, 


1 is A. maritime. county, having the Gerwn 
ocean on the caſt, e on 1 * 


| 
i 
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_ which 3 it is ſeparated by the river | Welland, 
as it is on the weſt from:Yorkſhire, by the Hum»: 
ber: it has alſo on the: welt, part of Kane ee 

817 ge e and mn ee ie | 


Exrzvr and Divutos. 1 


i mak 0 9 A allen PREP its 
rateſt breadth about; forty, making upwards of 
a hundred and eighty miles in cireumference, 
containing two thouſand one hundred and ſmty- | 

two ſquare: miles; or, according to others, one 
million ſeven hundred and forty: thaufand- acres, 
thirty: hundreds or wapentakes; fie hundred and 
eighty - eight pariſnes, one city, five-parkamentary 
boroughs, thirty- four other market - towns, and 
about two hundred and forty-five thouſand five 
hundred-and forty inhabitants. Phe names of the 
_ three grand diviſions are Holland, Keſtevan, and 

| Eind 5 12 7 laſt of which is e a 


r 7 71 Ts 3211 170 + MY * 
1 3 7 I 
4. BT 3 * s - & + & - 4 : 


2 
[4 


ie ds 90 An and. Se. 1 ELD 
Phe ſoil of; Holland being PERS the airis - 
er anct therefore unwholeſome. Keſ- 
tevan has a drier and more fruitful ſoil, and con- 
| ly a better air. Of the third diviſion, A 
ey, pc. ir er ez goon wre prgge Nr 


1 IS oi EF: T 1 I | 0% & 1 


N rasse Probver. 

There are m Eee ; 
the Nen, ar mae ge Witham, Bane, _ 
Dun, and Ankam, all abounding with fiſh. In 
the Fens are very rich paſtures, ſo that their cat- 

_ tle are the largeſt in England, unleſs, perhaps, 
we ſhould except thoſe of Somerſetſhire; and 
b eee ſeaſoris the 3 fowl, are 

+ the . N 
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ing. eſpecially of dueks; ſo that Cambden "I 
they could; in his time, about Crowl catch a thou- 
ſand at once in Auguſt with a ſingle net; and they 
called the pools, Where they catched them, their 
corn fields, no corn then growing within five miles 
of the place. That of theſe fowls there were ſome 
_ ar only very rare, but extremely delicate, as 
| uittes, knotts, and goodwitts; ſo that the 
br palates and richeſt purſes greatly coveted 
them. The knotis are ſaid to be ſo called, from 
their having been firſt brought from Denmark, 
for the uſe of king Canute.» The dotterel is ſo; 
called: becauſe it is a — ſumple bird, and mimicks 
all the motions of the fowler, till it is eaſily ca 
by candle - light. They have all the common fruits, 
and ſome of them in greater perfection, than in 
other parts of England; Their hates and their hounds 
are ſaid to be exceeding ſwift. The Fens ſeem to 
have been overun with wood anciently, for trunks 
of trees are ſtill found in them. The churches: in 
Lincolnſhire are ſaid to be very fine, but the houſes 
indifferent. There is a homely, proverb, which. 
ſays, that its hogs ſh—t ſoap, and its cows fire, 
becauſe the poor people waſhi. their clothes with 
hogs dung, and, . ſcarcity of other fuel, 
burn dried -cow-dung., It is 1 in the dioceſe 
of Lincoln, and ſends twelve members to parlia- 
ment, viz. two knights for the ſhire, two citizens for 
Lincoln, two burgeſſes for Boſton, two for Great 
Grimſby, two for Stamford, and two for Grantham. 
We ſhall now proceed to a more particular de- 
: Holland, of ehe prays OG! Ear b 


85 4. 


e a ee eee 


Pa. 23 —— ped L þ ki i 4 32 


it formouck: 9 the cofince:bf: Ms. 
upon the continent, in 2 reſpects, being . 


_ gh e * the 785 on one En and canals - 
: kl running 


running through it, that it muſt either have had 


its name from thence, or at leaſt on the ſame ac- 
count. On the eaſt it has what the ancient geo- 
graphers called Æſtuarium Metaris, now the 
Walhes, which are overflowed at high · water, and 
part of Cambridgeſhire on the ſouth. It is di- 
vided into higher and lower; the latter is full of 
bogs and marſhes, and has huge banks to defend 


tit againſt the ſea and the land Hoods. The whole 


diviſion ſeems to have been gained from the ſea. 
The ground is ſo ſoft that horſes are worked un- 


ſhod, and it produces plenty of graſs, but little 


corn. Though there are no ſtones to be found 


in or upon the ground, yet the churches are all 
of ſtone. They have no freſh water but from the 


Clouds, which is preſerved in pits; but if theſe 


ſhallow, they ſoon become dry. 


are deep, it ſoon turns brackiſh, and, if they are 


HhHeoſton, i. e. Botolph's Town, from a Saxon ſaint 
of that name, who is ſaid to have been the founder 
* of a monaſtery here. It ſtands on the river Witham, 


which has artificial banks, a wooden bridge, and is 
navigable to Lincoln. Though in the reign of -Ed- 


ward the Firſt it was plundered, and a great part of 
it burnt by a band of robbers, it afterwards: re- 

covered, became a ſtaple for wool, and traded with 
the Hanſe towns. It has a commodious harbour, 
and a large beautiful church, the tower of which, 


being two hundred and eighty two feet in height, 


ſerves as a land- mark to ſeamen, and is ſeen forty 


miles round. It has three hundred and ſixty-five 


ſteps, fifty- two windows, and twelve ee anſwer- 
able to the days, weeks, and mont ; 
and is reckoned the largeſt in the univerſe without 


Croſs-ailes. It is governed by a mayor, who is 


| Clerk of the market, and admiral over all the 


is of the year, 
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ſea: coafts hereabouts, by grant from queen Elie 
_ zabeth, a recorder, deputy-recorder, twelve al- 


dermen, à town: clerk, ei hteen - -comtmnon-coun- | 


eil men, a judge and marſhal of the admiraley, 


whence by pipes, and à water houſe and mill, 


ment, the town is ſapplied with water. The pal: 


a coroner, two ſerjeants at mace, &c. Here, 
| beſides St. .Botolph's monaſtery, were four friaries 
and three colleges, the revenues of which were 
given by Henry VIIE to the town. There is 

à pond in the ee called the Weſt Fen, 


_ erected in queen Ann's reign, | by act of parlia- | 


tures about the town are very rich, and feed valt 


numbers of large ſheep and oxen. Here the 
famous Knox, Ausoff the Acts and Monuments, 


was born. The town gives title of viſcount to 


the earl of Grantham, its markets are on Wed. - 


neſdays and Saturdays, and has an annual fair We. 


is called a mart, which laſts nine days. 


Crowland, or Nane ere is 4 noted town among 


the Fermers, and and the name is faid to ſignify raw 
or 8 It had antiently a famous mo- 
nded by -Athelbald, king of Mercia, 
Co e of God, and the memory of Guthlac, 


who had been an hermit! in the neighbourhood, | 


and a great exorciſt. Here is a curious bridge, 


of which the. town conſiſts, and which are built 
on piles driven into the ground. Each ſtreet is 


ſeparated from the other by water- eourſes, -planted - 
wm willows, Guthlac lies buried in. a little ſtone 


age, called Anchor-Chureh-Houſe,. near the 
pwn The inhabitants make great profit of 


ber of ducks. Formerly there were a great mavy 


ock about the town, for. We of 3 5 
ich, 


\ 


ſecarce to be; equalled in Britain, if in 8 
built in a triangular form, at the conflux of the 
Nyne and Welland, to: anſwer the three ſtreets, 


| their decoys, in which they catch an infinite-nam- 


\ 


M ENGLAND | ap 
| which, they paid three hundred pounds, firſt to 
the abbor, and afterwards to the crown ; but 


moſt of theſe, by means of drains and ſluices, are 


now turned into corn fields. The boggy foit about 
the town gave riſe to this witty proverb, That 


all the carts that came to Croyland were ſhod 


with filver.” The people, at leaſt antiently, went 
in little boats called fherries to milk their cows, 
which were kept at ſome diſtance from the town. 
Spalding is a. good town, conſidering its ſitua- 
tion among lakes, canals, and rivers. It has a 


bridge over the pray rung and a harbour, to which 


veſſels of fifty or finty tons come up. It had 
formerly a monaſtery, the ruins of which are ſtill 
viſible ; and has now a free grammar ſehool for 
the inhabitants ſons. From hence as far as Deep- 
ing, which is ten miles off, Egelrick, abbot of 
Crowland, made a firm cauſey, through the midſt 
of a vaſt foreſt and deep marſhes of wood and 
el, which was «alled, from his name, Elrich 
road but of this nothing now remains. 3 
| | Kirkton, ſs called from irs ftarely church, in 
form of a cathedral, gives name to a hundred. 

Dunnington is remarkable only fur the large 
quantities of hemp and hemp-ſeed bought here. 
It has a harbour for barges. 

Tydd, a ſmall village, but famous for having 
denn once the rectory of Nicholas Breakſpear, 
who planted Chriſtianity in Norway, was after- 
wards made a cardinal, and 1 in 1154, Pope, under 
the name of Adrian IV. 

Sutton St. oe ae remarkable only for having 
been: the birth-place of the famous Dr. Buſby, | 
maſter of Weſtthinſter fchool. - | 

The family of Nich enjoyed the titles 
both of Warwick and Holland; the latter of which 
zs at preſent poſſeſſed by the right honourable Henry 

"_ other to the car} of Hcheſter. | 
2 7 Ee 4 Ekks. 
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1 — 5 kerri. „ bh : 


The feoond Grids is called Fb by 

| Echelward, an ancient author, Ceoſtefne · wood, 
becauſe there was formerly a great foreſt where 
are now the large fens called Deeping-Fens, &c. 
and at this day trunks of trees are often dug up; 


FE but it was disforeſted for ever by Henry III. 


| This diviſion is larger than Holland, and much 
more populous, as it is equally fraitful end; en- 
joys a better air. It is bounded on the ſouth · eaſt 
by" Holland, and on the north by Lindſey, from 
Which it is ſeparated bk {ye river e N und | 


7 the OY: | 


SA \ ; | ns _ 


Cuiur Towns. j- 


80 of 5 towns that ſend members. to par- 
. langer ſtand in this diviſion, Viz. Stamford. ang 
Grantham. 
Stanford, or Stamford, is ſo called, bon} it is 
| built of ſtone. It is the neateſt and beſt- built town 
of the county, and finely ſituated for pleaſure and 
convenience upon the river Welland, which is na- 
vigable tõ it for barges. Here king Edward the El- 
der bullt on the ſouth · bank of the Tor over againſt 
the town, a ſtrong caſtle, called now Stanford- ba- 
ron; but the caſtſe, which Stephen fortified in the 
civil war againſt Henry of Anjou, ſtood in the town. 
Stowe tells us, there was a mint in Stanford: baron, 
in the time of king Athelſtan, in 930. In the 
reign of Edward III. if not before, there was an 
_ univerſity here; and there are ſtill the remains of 
two colleges, the one called Black- Hall, and the 


5 other Brazen- Noſe, fromi a gteat brazen'noſe with 


a ring through it upon the gate, like that at Ox- 
e Here it was N the: Shu, met to levy 
5 2/6 N 


©, 


ENG L AND 1221 ang; 


5 3 dag John, in- phate reign William, 
earl of Warren, lord of the town, having been 


much diverted with two bulls, who: fighting for a 


co in the caſtle meadow and bellowing, brought 

all the butchers dogs of the place about them, 
which purſued and baited” one of them quite 
through the town, gave the whole meadow for a 


common to the butchers, on condition they ſhould 


provide a bull to be baited in like manner every 


year, ſix weeks before Chriſtmas z whence came 


the roverb, „ As mad as the baited bull of 
Stanford. Within this manor the cuſtom called 
Burrough-Eng iſh takes place, which is, that the 


younger ſons inherit what lands and tenements 


their fathers die poſſeſſed of. Here is a free 
ſchool, and two hoſpitals, one of which was 
founded by William Cecil, baron of Burleigh, 
- who lies buried in a ſplendid tomb in St, Martin's 


pariſh church; and in the church adjoining to 


the bridge is a noble monument of white marble. 


of the late earb and counteſs of Exeter, done at 


Rome, when they were there at the laſt jubile. 
The town ſuffered much in the civil wars betwixt 
the houſes of Lancaſter and Vork; but is now 
large, rich, and populous, governed by a mayor, 
recorder, aldermén, and common council. Here are 
two noted inns, the George and the Bull, of which 
dhe former is che largeſt, arid the other one of the 
fineſt, in England. Of the eighty charity- children 
kept by this town, ſome are wholly maintained 


and clcathed, and others furniſhed with wheels, 
reels, fire, and candle: they are ſaid to earn four 


hundred 3 a year by their labour. The trade 


of Stamford is chiefly in malt, ſea- coal, and free 


: ſtone. ' The inhabitants pretend to a great many 


privileges, as that they cannot be impannelled on 


juries out of town; that they are not ſubject to the | 
: Hheriffs, or lord eurenants but that the militia — 5 
8 | — By 
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the town is to be commanded by their own officers; 
that the mayor is the king's lieutenant,” to whoſe 
command alone he is ſuhject, being the ſecondman 
in the kingdom withia the liberties of the town; 
| that they have the return of all writz, &c. The 
| barons, Grey, of robe, dhe, hip. "ee of "le 

from this place. 

Grantham is an ancient CN und corporation, 
governed by an alderman and twelve juſtices of 
the peace, a recorder, a coroner, an eſcheator, 


twelve ſecond- twelve men, who are of the com- 


mon council, and twelve conſtables to attend the 


gourt. Lying on the north road, it is full of 
inns, populous, well built, and flouriſhing... It 
has a large church with a ſpire two hundred and 


eighty feet high, which, by a deception of the 
ſeems to ſtand awry z/ and a good free- 
ſchool built and endowed by Richard Fox, biſhop 


of Wincheſter, a native of the town. It was here 


the great Sir Iſaac Newton received his firſt edu- 
cation. It ſeems to have had a caſtle. anciepthy, 
and the ruins of many religious houſes are {til} to 


| be ſeen, Here is a courſe. for horſe-races, It gives 


the title of earl to the family of Robinſon. 


Sleaford is the only town of any note in this 
| Givifion beſides. thoſe already ſw mehr To diſ- 
ringuiſh it: from Old Sleaford in its neighbour- 


hood, it is called New. Sleaford. The * 2 
caſtle built by Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, are 


| hoſpital, boch founded and endowed] 0 1603, b 
x Robert Car, eſquire. 


In this diviſion is Simpringham, famous heres 
. tofore for the religious order of Gilbertines, in- 


| Gituted by one Gilbert, lord of the place. He, 
by authority of pope Eugenius the Third, anno 


3443, (contrary to the conſtitutions of Juſtinian, 


min 0 all double eee that j is, of 


EY 


ſtill to de ſeen ; and it has a free-ſchool and 15 8 


men 


c TT Mc. . 


men . women eee dig 8 an 


order af men and women; which increaſed to that 
degree, that he himſelf founded thirteen con · 
vents of this order; and lived to ſee in them ſeven 
hundred Gilbertine friars, and eleven hundred 


ſiſters : but their chaſtity was not to be boaſtedof, 5 


if we may. believe Nigellus, a ſatyriſt of that age. 
Blankeny belonged once to the barons of Dein- 


courts, an ancient famil 7 of N — rex 5 
rve the memory is 


ſo very earneſt to pre 
name, that having no iſſue male, he petitioned 
king Edward II. for liberty to make over his ma- 
nors and arms to whomſoever he pleaſed for he 
imagined that both his name and arms would go 
to the grave with him, and he was very ſollicitous 


to have them ſurvive, and be remembered. A- 


cordingly the king complied, and he had letters 
patent for that end: yet this ſurname, fays Camb- 
den, is, for aught I can find, quite extinct, and 


would have been forgotten for ever, if the me- 


| mory of it had not been preſerved i in books. 


Belvoir- caſtle. 1 This i is a noble ſeat of the duke : 


of Rutland, ſo called from its pleaſant proſpect; 


for it ſtands on the brow of a hill, and beneath 


it lies a delicious, vale, called from it the Vale of 


Belvoir. About the caſtle are found the ſtones 
called aſtroites, which reſemble little ſtars, mixed 
one with, another, having five rays in every corner, 
and 1 in the middle of every ray a hollow. A „„ 


ſaid, that if this ſtone is put in vinegar, it will 
move out of its place, and whirl round. 


At Bourne, Walcot by Folkingham, Pick- 5 


worth, Newton, Aunſby, Aſerby, and. as is ſaid, 


in the grounds eaſt of Dunſby-hall, three miles 


north of Sleaford, are mineral chalybeate waters. 
In the church at Sedgbrook, under a marble 


tomb not much defaced, are the remains of the 
us judge Markham, called the vpright judge, 


who 
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Who having been diſplaced on a very honourable 
account, retired hicher, and built a-burying-place, 
and over it à chamber, where he ſpent the reſt of 
DI Yee: en oO and Oe: e 


A- TI Ut TIE Es. 


r Snirhfold may be ſeen the Tila 3 
£o_— northward ; and here, as T imagine, 
nb from which, the ſe, this 

— of the county was caller 5 At 
Lindſey from Lindum ; but ts place it at 
Brigcaſterton, a mile farther off. Carefdyke, or 
Caerdyke, which was a broad, deep, artificial na- 
vigable canal, extending formerly from the river 
Nen, a little below Peterborough, to the river 
Witham, about three miles'below Lincoln, being 
almoſt forty miles, is thought by ſome to have 
been a Roman work. At Paunton, the Roman ad 
 Pontem, on account of the bridge that was over 
the river there, chequered Roman pavements are 
often dug up. About Ancaſter, the ancient Croco- 
cCalana, are to be ſeen the veſtiges of ſeveral Ro- 
man camps, and the military way, where coins are 
often found. This place and eftevan give the 
title of duke to "the family of Bertie. Neat 
this ſpot, ſome imagine the Margidunum of An- 
toninus ſtood, while others place it at Market- 
Overton in Rutlandſfire. Near the little vil 
lage Herlaxton, near Grantham, . in Edward the 
Sixth's time, 4 brazen. veſſel was ploughed up, 
wherein was found an old fabi. d gold helmet, 
ſtudded with jewels, which was i to * 

charine of 1 2 queen to bh. a VII I. 
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the ſea, into which it runs out with a large front; 


on the weſt it has Lorkſbire, and Nottingham- 
ſhire, from which it is parted; by the rivers Trent 


and Dun; on the ſouth it has Keſtevan, from 


which it is ſeparated by the river Witham, and the 
Foſs-Dyke, which is ſeven miles long, and was 
cut by Henry I. between the Witham and the 
Trent, for the convenience of carriage in thoſe 
parts. It had its name from Lincoln, the capital 
of the county, Which ſtands in it, and by the 
Romans called Lindum, by the Britons Lyndcoit, by 
the Saxons Lindo-collyne, probably from its ſituation 
on a hill, and the lakes or woods that were an- 
eiently thereabouts; but the Normans called it 
Nichol. It gives title of earl and marquis to the 
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/ ewe 
nds on the ſide of a hill, 
at the bottom of which runs the river Witham, 
top of the hill, as appears from the veſtiges of a 

1 


C 


0 
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tches ſtill remaining, was 


Ut of the hill above the town, The dioceſe, 
though the biſhopric of Ely was taken out of it 
2 and thoſe of reterborough and Ox— 


ford by Henry VIII. is ſtill vaſtly large, contain- 
35 the counties of Leiceſter, Huntingdon, 
72 t o 


i LE ** 


Bedford, and part of Bucks, making one thouſand 
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cer in Oxfordſhire, purchaſed the 
the church flands; built and e 


| ra for, ſays William of 
1 -> 8 de Leek neſs of 
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two hundred and fifty ſive pariſhes. ' Thoug . 4 
other churches are mean, tlie cathedral. 18 min- 
ſter, is a molt magnificent piece of Gothic arehi- 
tecture. Here is a prodigious arge bell, called 
Tom of Lincoln, which is near five'ton i in weight, 
and twenty three feet in compaſs. ” The hilf on 
which the church ſtands is ſo high, and the church 
itſelf ſo lofty, chat it may be ſeen fifty” miles to 
the north, and- thirty: to the ſouth. Beſides other 
tombs, it contains one of: braſs; in which are the 
 entrails of queen Eleanor, wife to Edward I. It 
is ſaid there” were ancrently fifty-two churches 
which are now reduced to thirteen. Such is the 
magnificence and elevation of the cathedral, that 
the monks thought the ſight of it muſt be very 
mortifying to the devil; whence” it came to be 
ſaid of one who was diſpleaſed, that he looked 
like the devil over Lincoln.“ There have been 
ſeveral famous biſhops of this place, beſides Reme- 
gius, who remeved the ſee hither from Dorcheſ- 
eee 
it; 28, for 
| Inſtance, Robert Bleet, on whom William Rufus | 
Aid a fine of fifty thouſand pounds, alledging that 
| his title to the city of Lincoln was not "ood; 
Aanter, biſhop of Lincoln, who was diſtin- 
iſhed for his generefity and 'magnificence, and 


whom the 1 is chic *mdebted for 1 "wn 
6&he. 


* 
NN. 


his body, he ſtrove to excet'in'mind,' and make 
hos reater rey Hugo Bure uhdus, who being 
ed ach his corp et carned to the's grave on 
the ſhoulders of king leb and his nobles; ont 
of reſpect, a8 Howden fays, to God and the 
fainted prelate ; and, to mention no more; Robert 
Groteſt, i. e. Grestheadd, Sp is faid' to have been, 
an ul reprover of the pope, a monitor 
to the * a lever of e — of pre- 


| vn! F | | lates, 
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Alates, a director of prieſts, an inſtructor of the 
dergy, à preacher to the people, a diligent 
ſearcher of ſcripture, and à mallet to the Ro- 
| naniſts, &.“ The declivity on which th city 18 
built being ſo ſteep, the communication betwixt 
the upper and lower town is very troubleſome, 
and coaches and horſes are obliged to make a com- 
paß. Th litle river Witham runs through the 
town, and on the weſt ſide forms a large pool, 
called from the number of ſwans upon: it, Swan- 
2 which has a communication with the Trent 

9 canal, called the Foſs-dyke. In the upper 

toun many gentlemen, beſides the prebendaries 

and others of, the clergy, have handſome: bouſes 

of. modern architecture. There are four charity- 
ſchools, in each of which thirty poor children are: 

taught by clergy men's widows, It is governed by a 

mayor, twelve aldermen, who are juſtices. of the 
peace, two ſheriffs, a recorder, four chamberlains, 

Aſwordehearer, four coroners, and above forty com- 

mon-couneib and has 4 viſcontial juriſdictian 

twenty miles round, a privilege which no ather 
Fity in Hngland can hoaſt of. The country round 
Lincola-heath extends above fifty miles. On the 
doo, towards Batten, are ſametimes ſeen thoſe 
rare birds called huſtards.,. Here are frequent 
harte races, markets on Tueſday and Friday. 
fairs firſt; Tueſday in April, June twenty - four, firſt 

Friday in Sepyembers. and November ſeventeen. 

It has given the title of earl to the family of Clin- 
ton, ever ſinge the reign of queen Elizabetn. 

„ Other tawns and places any ways remarkable 
FFF 
Sreat Grimſby, a parliamentary. borough, and 

the ſecond, if not the firſt, carporatian in the king- 

dom. It ſtaads half a mile from the Humber, 
and was a place of great trade before its harbour 

Was choaked up. What trade it has now is in 
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coals and falt brought by the Humber. In the 


road before it, ſhips' 4 the Humber wait for a wind, 


as thoſe from the Thames do in the Downs. It 
had formerly two monaſteries, a nunnery, and 


caſtle; and is governed by a mayor, kigh-fieward, 


recorder, twelve aldermen, of has the mayor 


is one, twelve common council:men;* two bailiffs, 


two coroners, a town-clerk, and three ferjeants at 
. „nJ%öĩ?5Bé—m Wal We 09 PUB. .co 
«Gainſborough, one of the” beſt towns in "tka 
county, ſtanding on the Trent, by Which ſhips 
come up tothe town with the tide, though it 16 
forty miles from the Humber. On the north 
marſh, near the town; is the courſe for horſe races. 


It has ſeveral meeting-houſes in it for diſſenters, | 
and gives the title of earl to the family of Noel. 
Burton, remarkable only for a dang n | 


| over the Humber to Hull in Yorkſhire.” 


* 


Wainfleet, a feat town, and noted A el 


. birth and ſurname to William Wainfleet, biſhop 155 


eſter, WhO founded a free: ſohool in the 


5 town; Magdalen-college in Oxford, and was 4 
great patroh of learning. His father hach a fair 
3 n vof alabaſterfti [remaining inthe 3 


Louth, a"corporation and market town-of x good 
refort, which takes its name from Eud; a'-rivulet 


chat runs by Cockerington. It has a Bee hoot 


founded by Edward VI. and à ſtately church, the 
ſteeple of which is one of the highelt' in Ei gland. 

Horn- Caſtle, a large town on the river Bane. 
This plainly appears to have been a Roman fta- 
tion, 'both from the caſtle; which is Roman work, 
twenty acres, 
hl and allo | 


and was immenſely large, taking ap; 
gas appears from what remains o 
from the Roman coins found here. 

| -Axholm; or Axelholm, is an' iſland FAR by 
the Trent; Dun, and Idle, in length ten miles, 
"wy -not ER: yur FO. The Wer bart Ky 
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the rivers is marſhy, and produces an odorifer- 
ous ſhrub called gall; the middle has a ſmall 


aſcent, and is rich and fuitful, yielding flax in 
great abundance, and alabaſter ; but the latter 


not being very ſolid, is fitter for lime and plaiſter- 
work, than other uſes. Its name is compound- 

ed of Axel, which was formerly the name of 
the chief town of the iſland, now Axey, and 
Holme, which ſignifies a river- iſland. 


Torkeſey, now a little mean town, but hereto- 


fore more conſiderable ; for the burghers, (as it is 


in Doomſday- book) enjoyed many privileges, on 
condition that they ſhould carry the king's ambaſ- 
ſadors as often as they came that way, down the 


river Trent, in their own barges, and conduct 
them as far as York, Their ancient charter is 
ſtill preſerved, by which they enjoy the privi- 
lege of a toll from ſtrangers that bring cattle 


or goods this way, and a fair on Monday in 


Whitſun-week,' much reſorted to. 


_ 4. Skellingthorpe, two miles weſt of Lincoln. 
| Henry: Stone, lord of this place, in 162, be- 


queathed the lordſhip, worth about five hundred 
and twenty pounds per annum, to Chriſt's-holpital 


in London, and likewife his perſonal eſtate, 


amounting to four thouſand pounds. 


Truſbutt. Here, in the year 1697, Sir Ed- | 
mund T urner founded an Hoſpital for clergymen' 8 


: widows. - | 


_ © Bardney,. wherd 45 formerly a Eamon monaſ- 4 
g tery and here, as Bede writes, king Oſwald was 
interred, and had a banner of gold and purple 
over his tomb. His hand is ſaid to have remain- 


. uncorrupted for many hundred TIS and a 
very ancient e * told „ 


Nuallo verme vin walls outrediae aber | 
Dextra viri, nullo . Ir kon, nulloͤ 
Wo l... Ff Diiſalvi 
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5 Diſſolvi fervore poteſt, ſed ſemper eodem _ 1 
In mutala ftatu perfiſtit, mortua vivit. 


Secure from worm, and rottenneſs appears 
The wond'rous hand, nor cold nor heat it fears; 
For, undiſſolv'd by either cold or heat, , 


mY Still after death it lives, and keeps its former ſtate. 
Ke LudfordBomancoins are frequently. dug up 
_ Winceby. Here a battle was (fought between 
king Charles I. and the parliament, in which the 
/// ins flood) ont 5 
Scrivelby. This manor belongs at preſent to 
the Dimmocks; and is held by this tenor: That 
whenſoever any king of England is to be crown-- | 
ed, the lord of the manor for the time being, or 
ſome in his name, if he be. unable; ſhall come 
well armed, upon a good war-horſe, into the pre- 
ſence of our lord the King, on the day of his co- 
ronation, and ſhall cauſe to be proclaimed, That 
if any one ſhall ſay, that our ſaid lord has not a 
right to his crown and kingdom, he is ready to 
defend, with his body, the right of the king and. 
kingdom, and the dignity of his crown, againſt 
him and all others whatſoever.” 
Ereſby. Peregrine, a name peculiar to the 
Bertie family, took its riſe from hence: Catharine, 
1 baroneſs Willoughby of Ereſby, and dutcheſs of 
' Suffolk, having borne a ſon to her huſband Richard 
be - © Bertie, at Weſel in the. dutchy of Cleve, when 


1 they fled into foreign parts in queen Mary's per- 
ſecution, he was called Peregrine, ed quod in terra 
| peregrina pro conſolatione- exilis ſui piis parentibus 
| 2 Domino donatus fit, i. e. becauſe in a ſtrange land 
| he was beſtowed by God on his pious parents, for 

2” their comfort in an exiled ſtate. . 


3 5 Bollingbroke-Caſtle, famous for the birth of 


| Henry IV. who from it had the r 
| 55 ; { FEES 0 06 
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de Bollingbroke, and for having given the titles of 

earl and viſcount to the family of St. John. 

Hareby, Here died Eleanor, wife to Edward 
I. and being conveyed from hence to Weſtmin- 
ſter, had croſſes erected to her memory in ſeveral 

places through: which ſhe paſſed. 

Salfletby, memorable for its miniſter, one Mr: 
John Watſon,” who ſerved the cure ſeventy-four 
years; during which time he buried the inhabi- 
tants three times ef ah three or four 
reren : | 

Oumby. Here in the fields 8 to the 
| road between Hull and Stamford, braſs and ſilver 
coins have been ploughed up, with the figure of 
Rome on one fide, and this inſcription, Urbs 
Roma; and on the reverſe, Pax & T ranguillitas. 

Stow, commonly ſuppoſed the ancient Sedng- 
cefier, where it is believed there was a Roman 
ſtation, and whgre was afterwards the ſee of a 
biſhop, which was removed from thence firſt to 
Dorcheſter in Oxfordſhire, and then to Lincoln. 

Marton, near Gainſborough. Through the end 
of this town paſſes a Roman way, which coming 

from Daum Doncafter to Agelolum Littlebo- 

rough, goes from thence to Lindum Lincoln. 

About a quarter of a mile from Marton _ 

the remains of 'a Roman pavement or cauley. 

Stretton, or Street- Town, in the pariſh of 
Stow, fo called from the old cauſey running that 
way. In a field belon Ro to that place are a 
great many nee 50 or {tones rolled up like ſer- 

. 

ö 5 Here was \ formerly: an abbey, or 
college, the romaine of which are ſtill very _ 
nificent. 

1 near Thornton. Near this town 
are the remains of a great Roman camp, where 
vall OY -of coins have been "_—_ 

V - High- 
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_ 2 Hunniogton, five miles from Grantham. Near 
this place is a Roman camp, called Julius Cæſar's 
double trench, where many Roman coins have 
been found, particularly in the year 1691. 
Kunath, eleven miles from Lincoln. Here Mr. 
Sutton, the founder of the Charter-houſe, was 
VJ ¼ ̃ ̃ ̃ % ¼ ̃ TT 
On the hills above Ley and Gainſborough, 
many pieces of Roman urns, and many coins of 
the emperors have been dug up. The caſtle- 
dill, eaſtward from Gainſborough, is ſurrounded 
with entrenchments, taking up, as is faid, more 
than an hundred acres. A is worth remarking 
here, that Bye in Saxon ſignifies an | habitation ; - 
which is the reaſon that many places all over Eng- 
land, and eſpecially in this county, end in Bye. 


N60 71 £6 3 ANTIQUITIES. | it 995707 CL 
In Lincoln are the remains of many religious 
houſes and monaſteries, with which the city abound- 
ed. The Roman gate, called Newport; gate, is ſtill 

entire, and a very noble piece of antiquity it is. By 
this gate is another Roman work, called the Mint- 
wall, conſiſting of alternate layers of brick and 
ſtone, ſixteen feet high, and above forty long. 

Beſides this, there are other fragments of the 
wall in many parts of the city. Over: againſt the 
caſtle, to the weſt, is an entrenchment made by 
king Stephen. John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſ- 
ter, lived here like a king, and had a mint; and 
here his arms are ſtill to be ſeen carved in ſtone. 

Sepulchral monuments of the Normans are often 
inn, entries, mnt,” 
The High-Dyke, called by the country peo- 
ple, the High- Street, being caſt up to a great 
height, and about ſeven yards broad, paſſes from 
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Stamford to Lincoln; thence | northward, to a 
village called the Spittle in the Street; thence 
: 1 | : ü ö : | 5 to. 
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to Hiberſtow; then through Scawby- wood, by 
Broughton ; then through Appleby- lane. At all 
theſe places are the remains of Roman buildings 
and coins; and at Broughton is a petrifying ſpring, 

with petrified ſhells, of which ſome have fiſh in 
them. The way then paſſes on to the Humber, 

at no great diſtance from Roxby and Winterton, 
Alk borough and Wintringham, where, and at 
Winterton- cliff, the remains of Roman build- 
ings, pavements, and camps are to be ſeen. - 

Ihe other antiquities we have mentioned under 
the towns where they are found. | 


Rare PLanTs growing wild in LincounSniRe. 
* Atriplex maritima, Halimus diftta, humilis erecta, 
ſemina folliculis membranaceis bivaluibns, in latitu- 
dinem expanſis, & utringue recurvis, longo pediculo in- 

Jidentibus clauſo, near Sairbeck, a village about a 
mile from Boſton, plentifully; a//ine polygonoides 
_ Fenui folia, fioſculis ad longitudinem caulis velutim 
 ' ſpicam depoſitis. Alias polygonum anguſtiſſimo gramineo 
alis ereltum, chick weedknot graſs with very narrow 
leaves, and flowers fet along the ſtalks, as it were 
in ſpikes ; carum vulgare, caraways, in the marſhes 
and fenny grounds plentifully; cannabis ſpuria | =- 
More amplo, labio purpureo, fair-flowered nettle h 1 
hemp, about Spalding plentifully ; cochliaria ma- Th 
| , e n ag ſcurvy- graſs, in the marſhes 
in Holland, and in many other places near the 
ſea - ſide; aenantbe ſtapbyline folio aliquatinus acce- 
dens, in the marſhes, ditches, and flow ſtreams of 
water, in the pariſh of Quaplod near Ap | 
lapatum, folio acuto, flore- aureo, golden dock, 
about Croyland, and in other places of the fens ; 
Pneumonant be, alias gentianella autumnalis pneumo- 
nantbe difta, alias gentiana paluſtris anguſti folia, 
alias gentianæ ſpecies, calathina . quibuſdam radice 
Perpetua, ſeu paluſtris, marſh gentian, or calathian 
OO fr rn Et. violet, 
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violet, in a park at Tattiſhall, and on the heathy 
unds thereabouts, alſo on a heath a little 
— Wranby i in the way to Hull; rbammus ſa- 
licts felio anguſto, fruttu flaviſcenti, alias ſecundas 
dufii, alias primus dioſcoridis lobelio, froe lilteralis, 
alias rbamnus vel oleaſter Germanicus, fallow thorn, 
on 1. ſea banks on Lindſey: coaſt ene. 


Carer Szars. 


The 1 of Rutland's, at . near 
Grantham; duke of Ancaſter's, at Grimſthorpe, | 
eleven miles from Grantham ; earl of Lincoln's, at 
Sempringham, ten-miles from Grantham , carl of 
. Briſtol's, at Aſperley, near Sleaford ; lord Wil- 
loughby's, of Parham, at Knath, u pan the. Trent, 
eleven miles from Lincoln; lord Tyrconnel's, at 
Belton, near Grantham Sir John Tyrwhit's, at 
 Slanfield; lady Ellis's at Nocton, near Tae 1 
5 A Bertie's, « Uifngron. 171 5 


| Nonrour, or. NozrT#-rols. 


Its. | BovnDanzes, Exrzur, Conriure, and 
Duin. | 


8 Norfolk, fa called from its 1 3 
in reſpect of Suffolk, is bounded on the eaſt and 
orth by the German ocean; on the ſouth by Suf. 
falk, from which. it is parted by the rivers Wave- 
- ney, and the Leſſer Ouſe; and on the weſt it is 
ſeparated from Cambridgeſhire; by the Greater 
Ouſe, and from a ſmall part of Lincolnſhire by 
the waſhes. According to Templeman i it extends 
in length fifty ſeven miles, in breadth thirty-five, | 
and one hundred and forty. in circumference. It 
contains an area. of one thouſand. four. hundred 
wag e e a one dir. . 5 


OE. 
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market-towns, ſeven hundred and eleven villages, 
according to the book of rates; though ſome 
make them one thouſand five hundred, and two 
hundred and thirty- ſix thouſand inhabitants, as 
ſome have it, and two hundred and eighty-three 
thouſand, according to others. It is divided into 


thirty-one hundreds, one hundred and ſixty - four 


vicarages, and ſix hundred and ſixty pariſhes. 
; Am, Solz, and Propuce. 


- The air differs in different parts of the county, 
according to the foil, which in ſome parts is 
marſhy, eſpecially. on the ſea-coaſt, and there the 
air is foggy and unwholeſome : in others it is 
clayey and chalky, poor, lean, and ſandy, and 
there the air is good. The county is almolt all 
Champaign, except in ſome places, where riſe 
gentle hills. The marſhlands yield rich paſture 
for cattle, the clay-grounds -peas, rye, and bar- 
| tey, and the ſandy-heaths feed vaſt flocks of 
large ſheep, of which ſome: villages are ſaid to 
_ © keep four or five thouſand. Theſe heaths abound 
alſo in rabbits of a ſilver grey colour. When a 
ſtranger on his coming into the low fenny country 
is ſeized with an ague, they ſay he is arreſled by 
the bailiff of Marſhland. Walſingham is noted for 


. £ 


producing the beſt ſaffron. Great quantities of © _ 


mackarel and herrings are caught upon the coaſts of 
this county, the former in the ſpring, and the latter 

in September; eſpecially at Yarmouth, where 
they are cured in a particular manner, and to great 


perfection. Wood and honey are alſo very plen- ' 


tiful in this ſhire; and on the coaſts jet and 


ambergreaſe are ſometimes found. The inhabi- 
tants are generally ſtrong and active, ſagacious 
and acute. Thar they are ſo robuſt, is the more 
to be wondered at, becauſe the common people 
FF 
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live much on. puddings, called Norfolk dump- 
lings. They are for the moſt part in eaſy cir- 
cumſtances, and were formerly very quarrelſome 
and litigious. In conſequence of this diſpoſition, 
lawyers ſwarmed among them to ſuch a degree, 
deumhat a ſtatute was made fo early as the reign of 
Henry VI. to reſtrain their number. The manu- 
factures of the county, which is exceeding popu- 
lous, are chiefly woollen and worſted ſtuffs, and 
ſtockings, for which they are well ſupplied with 
| wool from the vaſt flocks of ſheep bred in it. It 
TFT gives title of duke to the elder branch of the 
family of Howard, lies in the dioceſe. of Nor- 
wich, and ſends twelve members to parliament, 
viz. two knights for the ſhire, two citizens for 
| Norwich, and two burgeſſes for each of the bo- 
. roughs of Lynn Regis, Great Yarmouth, Thet- 
bord, and Caftle-rifing z'of which we ſhall ſpeak in 
 theirproperplace., © | N Darſs: 
VVV 


The county is well watered, and ſupplied with 
fiſh by the rivers Lare, Thyrn, Waveney, the 
_ Greater and Leſſer Ouſe, and the Bure, befides' 
rivulets. The Bure abounds in excellent perch, 
and the Yare has a fiſh peculiar to it, called the 
ruffe. The latter riſes about the middle of the 
county, and after being joined by the Waveney and 
Bure, falls into the fea at Yarmouth. At the 
equinoxes, eſpecially the autumnal, the Ouſe is 
ſubject to great inundations, being forced back by 
_ the ſea that enters it with great für. 
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Norwich, a city, and the capital of the county, 
een to havoc its names which Hapifies 


\ 


x 


* 


. 


* * 


a caſtle to the north, from its ſituation in re- 
* of Caſtor, the antient Venta Icenorum, 
three or four miles to the ſouth of it, out of 
whoſe ruins it ſeems to have riſen. In its in- 
fancy, in the reign of Etheldred, it was plun- 


dered and burnt by Sueno the Dane, when he in- 


vaded England with a great army. Afterwards it 
recovered; and in the reign of Edward the Con- 
feſſor was a” conſiderable place, having one thou- 
ſand three hundred and twenty burghers. But it 

ſuffered again much in the reign of William I. . 


by being the ſear of a civil war, which Ralph, earl | | 


of the Faſt Angles, raiſed againſt that king. 
So much was it impaired by the ſiege it then un- 
derwent, that there- were ſcarce five hundred and 
fixty burghers left in it, as appears from Doomſday- 
book. From that time forward it began by little 
and little to recover, eſpecially after biſhop Her- 
Bert tranſlated the epiſcopal ſee hither from Thet- 
ford in the reign of William Rufus, anno 1096, 
and built a beautiful cathedral, of which he himſelf 
laid the firſt ſtone, with this inſeription, Dominus 
Herbertus poſuit primum lapidem, in Nemine Patris, 
Filii, & Spiritus Sancti, Amen. i. e. Lord (biſhop) 
Herbert laid the firſt ſtone, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and by a licence 
from pope Paſchal, declared it the mother-· church 


of Norfolk and Suffolk. After this, as Malmſ- - - 


bury has it, it became a town famous for merchan- 
dize and the number of inhabitants.- - Yer it was 
miſerably harraſſed in the reign of Henry II. by 
Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, who was an ad- 
herent of Henry's ſon, called the junior king. 
In the time of Edward I. it was walled round by 


the citizens, who had preſented a petition to par- 


liament for liberty to do it. Henry IV. allowed 
them, inſtead of bailiffs, which they had before, 


v0 elect a mayor yearly, and made the city a 


county 
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county of itſelf. In the year 1948, near fifty-eight 
. perſons were carried off by the plague, and in 
1507 the city was almoſt con d by fire. For 
the flouriſhing ſtate to which the city is now ar- 
rived, they are much indebted to the Flemings, 
who fled hither from the tyranny of the duke of 
Alva and the inquiſition, and taught them the 
manufacture of thoſe ſtriped and flowered damaſks, 
camblets, druggets, black and white crape, for 
which the place is now ſo noted, and which have 
been computed to yield ſometimes a hundred and 
— fixty thouſand pounds a year. In the year 1583, 
the citizens, by the help of an engine, conveyed 
water through pipes to the highelt parts of the 
city, which is pleaſantly ſeated along the fide of 
a hill, extending a mile and a half in length from 
ſouth to north; but the breadth is much leſs, 
and it contracts itſelf by degrees towards the 
ſouth. It is now one of the moſt conſiderable 
cities in Britain for wealth, populouſneſs, near 
buildings, beautiful churches, of which it had 
once fifty, but now about thirty, and the in- 
duſtry and civility of the inhabitants. The ca- 
thedral is a very venerable ſtructure, with a cu- 
rious roof, adorned with the hiſtory of the Bible 
in little images, carved to the life, and, a lofty 
ſteeple a hundred and five yards high. The wall 
of flint ſtone, beavtified with forty towers, and 
twelve gates, finiſhed in 1309, is now much 
decayed. The city, though there is a great deal 
of waſte ground within the walls, was computed, 
upwards of thirty years ago, to contain eight 
+ thouſand | houſes, and fifty thouſand” inhabitants. 
HhHeſides the cathedral already mentioned, the moſt 
remarkable-buildings are, the duke of Norfolk's 
bouſe, one of the largeſt in England; the caſtle, 
© which is now the county gaol, and ſtands in tbe 
©, _ Heart of the city, with a deep moat round it, 
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where the aſſizes are held; a lofty market croſs, 
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built after the manner of a piazza ; the biſhop's 
alace ; the king's, ſchool, founded by Edward 
VI, the boys to be nominated by the mayor for 
the time being, with the conſent of the majority 
of aldermen. There having been formerly many 
thatched houſes, an order was made, that all that 
ſhould hereafter be built, ſhould be covered with 
tiles, The city is interſperſed with gardens, orch- 1 
ards and trees, which make it both pleaſant and ot 
healthful. . It has four hoſpitals, in which a great 7 
number of old men and women, boys and girls, 
are maintained, and a dozen charity ſchools. Here 
are two churches for the Dutch and French Flem- 
ings, who have particular privileges, and are very 
numerous. Some of the churches are thatched, 
and all of them cruſted with flint ſtone curiouſly 
cut, which is the more wonderful, as Norwich 
Rands in a clay country, and has no flint within 
twenty miles of it. It is now governed by a 
mayor, recorder, ſteward, two ſheriffs, twenty- 
four aldermen, ſixty common-council, with a 
town-clerk, ſword-bearer, and other inferior offi- 
cers. The. mayor is choſen on May-day by. the 
freemen, and ſworn in on the Tueſday before 
Midſummer-eve, The ſheriffs are alſo choſen 
_ annually, on the firſt Tueſday in Auguſt, one by 
the freemen, the other by the aldermen, and. 
ſworn in on Michaelmas day. The freemen of = 
the ſeveral wards chuſe each their alderman. The 8 
common council is choſen in Midlent. The mayor 1 
zs a juſtice of the peace and quorum, during his 
year (as are alſo. the recorder and ſteward) within 
the city and liberties, and after his mayoralty, he 
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is a juſtice during life. The trade and manu- 
factures of the city are very conſiderable. At 
Larmouth they export large quantities of their 
manufactures, moſt of which are ſent to London, 
and import a great deal 'of wine, coal, fiſh, oil, &c. 
All the city and country round are employed i in the 
worſted manufacture, brought hither, as already 
obſerved, by the Flemings, in which they not 
only conſume the wool 57 their own county, in 
ſpinning, weaving, &c. but uſe many thoufand 
packs of arn, which they receive from other 
| 5 of En ngland, as far as Yorkſhire and Weſt- 
morland. There are eight wardens of the 
weavers choſen annually, and ſworn to take 
care that there be no frauds committed in ſpin- 
ning, weaving, or dying the ſtuffs. It is com- 
puted that t ere are not leſs than a hundred 
and twenty thouſand people employed in and 
about the city in the ſilk and woollen manufactures. 
Their markets are thought to be the greateſt in 
England, and furniſhed with a ſurprizing plenty 
and variety of goods and proviſions. At a ſmall 
village to the north of the city called St. Faith's, 
not leſs than forty thouſand head of Scotch cattle 
are ſaid to be yearly bought up by the Norfolk 
graziers, and fattened in their meadows and marſhes. 
= markets are on Wedneſday, Friday, and Sa- 
turday. It 715 a great number of fairs, and giver 
7 18 of earl to the duke of Norfolk. 
| eat Yarmouth, ſo called from its ſtanding at 
| the al of the Yare, ſeems to have riſen from 
the ruins of Gariononum. Here Cerdic the va- | 
liant Saxon landed, whence the place at this day is 
| called Cerdic Sand, or Cerdic Shore. Not long 
E 7. after, the Saxons, Inſtead of Gariononum, built 
5 a town in the moiſt watery field on the weſt-ſide 
of the river; but afterwards, that proving un- 
wholſome, on the eaſt- ſide, on Cerdic Sand, and 


called it Yarmouth, where, in the time of Ed- 
ward 


* 
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ward the Confeſſor, were ſeventy burghers. In 


the year 1340, the citizens walled it round, and ſoon 
grew ſo rich and powerful, that they had often 


ſea-fights with their neighbours of Leoſtoff, and 


the Cinque Ports, on account of their being ex- 
cluded the number, and deprived of their pri- 


vileges; but afterwards they ſuffered much by 
a plague, which in one year carried off ſeven thou- 
ſand fouls. The town applied itſelf after wards to 


the herring fiſhery, and by degrees became ſo 


conſider able, that now it is one of the wealthieſt, 


largeſt, and moſt populous towns in England. 


The roads, as they are ſo called, to the eaſt of the 


town, are almoſt conſtantly crowded with colliers, 
and other ſhips, bound either to the ſouth or 
north. It is ſaid that here and at the little 


town of Leoſtoff, not leſs than thirty or forty 
thouſand laſts, containing betwixt thirty and forty 
millions of red herrings, are taken and cured in 
da year. The ſeaſon for catching theſe herrings is 


about Michaelmas, when there Is a fair, at which 


immenſe quantities of them are bought and fold, 


to be conſumed at home, or exported to Italy, 


Spain, Portugal, &c. Beſides this trade, they export 


prodigious quantities of coal, and woollen goods, 
which employs a conſiderable number of hands. 


There is almoſt as great a fiſhing for mackarel 


They import vaſt quantities of cod from the 


North Seas, and all manner of naval ſtores from 


Norway and the Baltic, which are moſtly con- 


ſumed in their own. port, where a great num- 


ber of ſhips are built every year. Upwards of 


fifty years ago, more than eleven hundred fail 
belonged to this town. It can ſend goods to Nor- 


4 


wich, and almoſt all over the county, and even 
to Suffolk, by water. Some commiſſaries from the 


Cinque Ports, in conſequence of an old cuſtom, 
l e N during 
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during the herring fair, hold à court together 

with the magiſtrates of the town, to determine 
all controverſies, and keep the peace. The mer- 


of mud and ſand. The town- 
_ Houſe are alſo. fine: buildings. There are two 
- Cchatity ſchools, in one; of which the boys are 


4. 


chants and traders are accounted very fair dealers, 
and the ſeamen the ableſt and. moſt expert of any 
in England. It is the moſt regular built town in 
the kingdom, the ſtreets running parallel with 


done another, from north to ſouth. It is almoſt 


ſurrounded by the river, the harbour, and the 
ſea, and has beſides a wall. Its market-place is 
the ſneſt, and perhaps beſt furniſhed- of any in 
England, and there is not a nobler or more 
ſpacious key in Europe, if we except that oſ 
Seville in Spain. It has two; pariſh. churches: 
ſerves for a ſea matk. Over the river is a draw- 


bridge. It coſts the inhabitants two or three 


thouſand pounds a-yeat to keep. the harbour clear 
ouſe and cuſtoms 


taught, beſides reading and writing, to make 
nets: there is -alfo. a fine hoſpital. The har- 


bour is defended by a platform with guns upon 


a little flip of land at the entrance of it. In th 
neighbourhood of this town are banks of ſand, 
which are ſhifted by the winds, and on which 


ſhips are often caſt. away. The coaft is ex- 
tremely dangerous and fatal to ſeamen; and fo 


many ſhips bave been wrecked. upon it, notwith- 
ſtanding the many light-hovſes that are kept 


flaming all night, and the beacons and ſea marks 


all along from hence to Cromer, that all the ſheds; 
outhouſes, pales, &c. are made of wrecks, beſides. 


great piles of them laid up for the purpoſes of 
building; The danger Ay a ſhip. coming from 


the north is taken with 4 hard gale of wind at 


ſouth-eaſt, or any point between north eaſt and 


ſouth- 
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ſouth-eaſt, and cannot weather Winterton Neſs, 
they are then kept within the great bay of Cro- 
mer, lying between Winterton and the Spurn- 
head in Yorkſhire, called by the ſeamen the devil's 
throat, and unleſs they can ride it out, or get to 
Lynn or Boſton, at the bottom of the bay, which 
is a deſperate puſh, they muſt certainly be caſt 
away, either upon the rocks about Cromer, or 
the flat ſhore between Cromer and Wells. In like 
manner ſhips bound to the north, if they are 
caught by a north-eaft wind, and embayed, are 
in the utmoſt danger of periſhing. In the year 
1696, two Hundred fait of colliers, and other 
| ſhips, not being able to weather Winterton Neſs, 
and running away for Lynn deeps, miſfed their 
way in the dark, and periſhed with all on board, 
to the number of aboùt a thoufand perſons. 


By virtue of a charter from Henry III. the 


town is governed by two bailiffs and a recorder, 
who are juſtices of the peace, aldermen, and 

common- council. By a charter of Henry III. 
the town is obliged to fend an hundred herrings, 
baked” in twenty-four paſties, every year to the 


5 
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ſheriff of Norwich, by whom they ate to be de- 


livered to the lord of the manor of Eaſt Carleton 


in this county, and by him conveyed to the king. 
It has a market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
and beſides others has a fiſhing fair, that con- 

tinues all the month of October. 

unn, or Lynn Regis, is an ancient town at 
the mouth of the Ouſe. It was formerly called 
Biſtiops Lynn; hecaufe, till Henry the Eighth's 
time, it belonged to the biſhops of Norwich; but 
coming then into the king's hands, it took the name 
_ of Eynn Regis, to diſtinguiſh it from Old Lynn. 
The origin of the name Lynn is uncertain. It 


is a large well- built town, and was formerly very 


ſtrong, as appears by the remains of the old for- 
e %%% 
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| tifications. It has a good harbour, thougli E 


difficult acceſs, by reaſon of the flats and ſhoals 
that lie in the way: but the ſhoals have all buoys, 


and there are many good pilots. For the defence 


of the town and harbour, there is a platform at 


the north end, mounting twelve guns. The river 


here is very broad, and the tide riſes twenty foot 
perpendicular, ' It has two churches, the ſpires 
of which were blown down in 1741 3 but they 


have been ſince rebuilt, towards which, and 
other damages, his late majeſty gave a thouſand 
and the carl of Orford five hundred pounds. It 
has alſo a chapel of eaſe, a preſbyterian and 


28 555 meeting-houſe, a workhouſe, ſeveral 


_cuſtom-houſe, quay, and warehouſes, * beſides a 


« 


ſtately town-houſe, called Trinity-hall, and an 


handſome exchange, the latter of which was built 


at the expence of Sir John Turner. St. Nicho- 


las- chapel is a very ancient and a very noble fa- 
. bric, and the Gray-friars ſteeple a noted ſea- 
mark. At St. Nicholas's-chapel is a library 
erected by ſubſcription, and there is another at 
St. Margaret's. The market-place is very ſpaci- 
ous, and the market- houſe is a handſome build- 
ing, ſeventy feet high, and decorated with ſtatues 
and other embelliſnments. The trade of the 
town is very conſiderable, eſpecially. in coals and 
vine, with which they ſupply ſeveral of the neigh- 
bouring counties, by means of the river Ouſe, 


and bring back vaſt quantities of corn for expor- 


tation. Their correſpondence and trade to Hol- 
land, Norway, the Baltic, Spain, and Portugal, 
Is faid to be very great. As to the government of 
- the town, it had a provoſt and great privileges 
1 it by king John, for taking part with 


im againſt the barons, from whom it had alſo a 


large filver cup with a cover, of about cighty 


| © -_ ounces 


EEA 


© ounces doubly gilt and enamelled, together with 


p ; four large ſilver - maces, which arc borne | before 
the mayor. But the ſword, which is alſo borne 


before. the mayor, is ſaid to have been received 
from Henry VIII. It has had no fewer than fif- 
teen royal charters, and is at preſent governed 
by a mayor, high: ſteward, under-ſteward, re- 


corder, twelve aldermen, aud eighteen common- 


council-men. It gives title of baron to lord viſ- 
count Townſnenc. 55 


Oppoſite to Lynn lies Marſhland, a low marſhy 


tract, almoſt ſurrounded with rivers, and an arm 
of the ſea, and full of drains and ditches. It 
contains about thirty thouſand acres, in a part of 
which called Tilney Smeath, the ſoil being very 
rich, and fitter for graſs than corn, are fed upwards 


of thirty thouſand. ſheep, beſides black cattle. 


It is now fenced by a ſtrong wall againſt the inun- 
dations to which it was formerly fequently ex- 
poſed, both from the ſea and rivers, and yields 
plenty of corn as well as graſs. In this neigh- 
bourhood is Walpole, from which the anceſtors 
of the Walpole family took their name. It ſig- 
nifies, according to Dr. Gibſon, a pool near I 
wall or rampire. „ 913 8 60 4 


Thetford, ſituated at the conflux of the Ther, 


and the leſſer Ouſe, in a low ground, was an- 
tiently called Sitomagus, i. e. according to Camb- 


den, a city upon the Sit, the old name of the 


Thet, and was formerly famous for being a ſeat of ' 


the kings of the Eaſt Angles. In 1004 it was burnt 


by Sueho the Dane, and fix years after plundered | 


by the Danes. But it recovered, upon the epiſ- 
copal ſee being removed hither from Elmham, 
by Arfaſtus, whoſe ſucceſſor William ſpared net- 
ther pains. nor coſt in; beautifying it; fo that, 


under Edward the Confeſſor, it had nine hundred 
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and forty- ſeven burgeſſes. It was very confider- 


able in William the Conqueror's time, and its 
chief magiſtrate was ſtiled conſul; but it fell to 
decay, after the fee was tranflated to Norwich by 
Herbert, ſurnamed Loſenga. It had antiently 
three monaſteries, particularly one of the Cluniacks, 
and near the town is a huge mount, caſt up to a 
great height, antiently fortified with walls and a 


double rampart, Near this town, as we are told, a 


bloody battle was fought by the holy king Eg- 
mund with the Danes. In the reign of James I. 


an hoſpital, grammar-ſchool, and maintenance of 
a preacher for ever, was founded here by Sir Ri- 
chard Fulmarſton, knight; and, in the time of 


Charles II. Sir Joſeph Willamſon, ſecretary of ſtate, 


was a great benefactor to this place; It is a pretty 


large town, with three churches, though but thinly 


peopled. By a charter from queen Elizabeth, it 


is governed by a mayor, recorder, ten aldermen; 


twenty common- council, a town“ clerk, ſword- 


bearer, and mace-bearer. Here the Lent aſſizes 
are uſually held; and its chief manufacture is 


wWoollen cloth. 


Caſtle Riſing, ſo called from a caſtle and its ſitu- 
ation on a hill. It was a conſiderable place, till its 


harbour was choaked up with ſand, but now there 


are ſcarce ten families in it; yet it is governed by 
a mayor, choſen by the burgage-holders, and 


- ſworn at the court of the lord of the manor, al- 


dermen, &c. Here was formerly a caſtle, forti- 


fed with a vaſt circular diteh; and at preſent there 


is a chace, with the privileges of a foreſt belong - 


ing to it; an hoſpital, founded by Henry Howard, 
fon of the earl of Surry, baron Howard of Caſtle 


Riſing z and an alms-houſe by the duke of 
Norlolk, to whom it now gives the title of 
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Cromer was once a pretty large town, but 
a part of it was ſwept away by the ſea. It is 
chiefly inhabited by Ie who catch great 
quantities of lobſters, which are carried to Nor- 

wich and London. 


Cos iosrrIES and Mint gt . 


At Depeham is a ſpring which petrifies ſticks, 
leaves, and whatever falls into it. 
Skulton, otherwiſe called Burdos. The lord 
of this place is, by his tenure, intitled to be chief 
lardner at the coronation of the kings of England. 
Near Tayſborough is a ſquare: entrenchment, 
containing twenty-four acres, which ſeems to have 
been an encampment of the Romans. 
'  Thurton, Several Roman coins of Quintellus, 


Tetricus, Galienus, and Victorinus, have been 
dug up here. 


Caſter is the antient . 1 The 


remains of a wall of flint and bricks, containing, 
in a ſquare, thirty acres, and of a tower, are 
ſtill to be ſeen bere. Coins are alſo ſometimes 
found. W 

Redeham. e Lothbroc, a Daniſh noble- 
man, landed, being, by a ſudden ſtorm, driven 
from his own coaſt, „while he was hawking. Be- 
ing kindly received by king Edmund, who kept 
his court at Caſter, he lived there till he was kill- 
ed by the king's huntſman. When his ſons heard 
of his fate, tho the murderer had been ſufficient- 
ly puniſhed, they landed with twenty thouſand 
men, to revenge the death of their father, and 
waſted the whole kingdom of the Eaſt Angles; 
and, on the 20th of November, $70, barbarouſly 
murdered the king. Theſe five laſt Places are 
upon the Lare. 5 

Blecking ſtands upon the Thyrn, and was 
antiently the ſeat of the Boleyns, of which family 
8g 2 was 
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was Thomas Boleyn, earl of Wiltſhire, and Ann 


Boleyn, wife to Henry VIII. and mother to queen 
Elizabeth, who was born here. _ __ 
_. Aleſham is a pretty large place, and noted for 
knitters. A court for the duchy of Lancaſter is 
kept here. The manor of Sextons is held of this 
manor by the rod, at the will of the lord, and 
granted by copy of court-roll, which is a thing 
ſtrange in our law, tho' military fees are often 
FWT ͥ . EO Yi Os 
Bronholm ſtands upon a hill, by the ſea, where 
in former times was a monaſtery, and a croſs held 
in ou veneration by our anceſtors. „ 


reſnam, near Cromer, is famous for giving 
name to the family of Sir Thomas Greſham, 
founder of Greſham college, and of the Royal 
„„ Londds, ene 
Clay is noted for its falt works; and here 
James I. of Scotland was intercepted in his way 
to France by the ſeamen of the town, who made 
a preſent of him to Henry VC. „ 
At Blakeny near Clay was bred John Bacon- 
thorp, ſo named from the place of his birth; a 
perſon, in that age, of ſo univerſal and profound 
learning, that he was highly admired by the Ita- 
lians, and went commonly by the name of the re- 
ſolute doc too. N VVV 
Walſingham is noted for producing the beſt 
ſaffron, and was once famous, throughout Eng- 
land, for the ſhrine of the virgin Mary, called 
our Lady of Walſingham. It alſo gave name 
to the family of Sir Francis Walſingham; and 
at preſent gives the title of counteſs to the 


* 


baroneſs de Schulenberg, niece to the late 


ducheſs of Kendal, who is married to the 


earl of Cheſterſield. Towards the ſea- coaſt are 


calt up little hills, which doubtleſs were the bury- 
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ing places of the Danes and Saxons z FED in the 
fields, near Creake, is a large Saxon fortification. 
Hereabouts is alſo great plenty of the herb Ebulum, 
which the inhabitants call Dane- blood, as if it had 
been produced by their blood ſpilt here. 

At Caſter, near Walſingham, ſtood the antient 

Brannodunum, where, when the Saxons be- 
gan to infeſt Britain, the Dalmatian horſe kept 
garriſon, under the count of the Saxon ſhore. 
At this place are the remains of an entrenchment, 
which takes up eight acres, called Brancaſter; and 
in the neighbourhood antient Roman coins are 
frequently dug up. 

Babingley. Here Felix, the Danna as 
converted the laſt ages to Chriſtianity, landed a- 
bout the year 638, built the firſt Chriſt lan church, 
and the ſecond at Sharnborn. 

Weſt Dereham, famous for the birth os Hubert | 
Walter, who being bred up under the famous 
lord chief juſtice Glanville, became archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, lord chancellor under king Richard I: 
legate to pope Celeſtine IV. and chief Juilice of 
all England. 2 
Congham, near Caſtle Rikng, At this place 
was born Sir Henry Spelman, that great oracle of 
the law, and glory of the Engliſh nation. 

God wicke, in that neighbourhood, is renowned 
for being the birth place of Sir Edward Coke, the 
* lawyer. 

* Rougham, near Goduicke, noted fag being 
che ſeat of the Yelvertons, of whom William, 
under Henry VI. Chriſtopher, under queen Eli- 

zabeth, and Henry, under Charles I. were lord 
i chief juſtices of England, © © x 

' Neirborough, near Lynn. Here is an antient 
military entrenchment w_ a hill, and a TT rung 
e _— to Oxburgh. - FE : 
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The lords of the manor of Aſhele, near 
| Swalthdm, had formerly the ſuperintendency of 
the rable cloths and n de at the King's coro- 
nation. 
North- Eimham was once 2 biſhop” s ſee, where. 
have been found great quantities of urns. © 
| Worſted, remarkable for the invention and 
twiſting of that ſort of woollen yarn and thread, 
which from thence is called worſted. | 
Miarham and Wells ſtand upon the coaſt and 
have a conſiderable trade in corn. 
The Seven Burnhams are ſo many towns of that 
name, in the north-weſt corner of the county, 
that carry on a conſiderable trade with Holland. 
- Wimondham, or. Windham. Here the inha- 
bitants, both old and young, are chiefly y employ- 
ed in making ſpiggots and Ware ſpindles, ſpoons, 
and other wooden ware. The family of Wind: 
ham derives its name from hence. On the ſteeple 
of the church, which is very high, was Ket the 
tanner, a native of the town, hanged for rebel- 
hon, in the reign of Edward VI. by Sir William 
Windham, then ſheriff of Norfolk. Wins | 
SGimmingham, near Cromer. © The renant here 
pays his rent in labour, and not eme called 
en 1 e a e 


| Rane Pans growing wild | in Noarors.. | 


| eee maritims nelivas ocini minores . Gi 
orrache, with ſmall baſil leaves, near King's Lynn; 
acorus verus, five calamus officinerum, the tweet 
ſmelling flag, or calamus, in the river Lare, near 
Norwich; Hebnis viſcoſa fore mel ſcoſo, alias ſeſa- 
moides ſalamanticum magnum, Spaniſh catch fly, 
* 12 way ſides, all b en Barton mills. to 
n Thet⸗ 


* 
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Thetford; ſpongia ramoſa fiuviatilis, branched 
Tiver ſponge, in the river Yare, near Norwich; 
 tarrites, alias turritis vulgatior, alias braffica lveſ- 
res foliis integris & hiſpidis, tower muſtard, I the 
hedges about midway between Norwich and Yar- 
mouth; verbaſcum pulverulentum fore lutio parvo, 
hoary mullun, about the. walls of Norwich ; ver- 
micularis frutex minor, ſhrub ſtone.crop, upon the 
ſea coaſt of Norfolk; urtica Romana, Roman net- 
_ tle, at Yarmouth, by the lanes ſides, not far 
From the key; —— 988 the way ſide, 
nat far from Norwich. 


- 


Carey 82 ars. 


Duke af Norfalk's, at Norwich palace; lord 
Dudley' s, at Caſtle-Rifing ; lord Hobart's, at 
Blicking, near Aleſnam; lord viſcount Towaſ- 
hend's, at Raynham; and at Stifflay, near Wal- 

ſingbam z the earl of Orford's, at Houghton, a 
noble ſtructure, finiſhed in 1735, and — 
ob __ beautiful yy. and. plantations. | 


HznzronpanE. 


| Boop ange, Exrzxr, and ConTuwrs, 


This county is nearly of a circular fam, and is 
bounded on the eaſt by thoſe of Worceſter and 
Gloceſter, on the ſouth with Monmouthſhire, on 
the weſt with Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire, and 
on the north with Shropſhire. Its length from 
north to ſouthis thirty-five miles, breadth fromealt 


to weſt thirty, and its circumference one hundred 
and eight. It contains {ix hundred and ſixty thou- 


: | ed leres. eleven hundreds, one city, eight market "y 
G 8 4 , 1 EE 9 
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towns, one hundred and ſeventy- ſix pariſhes, and 
ninety-five thouſand inhabitants. I he members 
it ſends to parliament are eight, namely, two for 
the county, two for Hereford We two for Fun 
. and two for ne 


: 


ds, 80h. and. Propvce. | 

The air of this county is bee to be as es 
fant, ſweet, and) wholeſome, as that of any other 
in England, there being nothing either in the ſoil 
or ſituation to render it - otherwiſe.” The ſoil 
throughout is excellent, and inferior to none, 
either for grain, fruit, or paſture, ſupplying the 
inhabitants plentifully with all the neceſſaries of 
life: but that by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
moſt others, is its fruit, eſpecially apples, of 
which it produces ſuch: quantities, that the cyder 
made of them is not only ſufficient for their own 
conſumption, tho it is their ordinary drink, but 
alſo in a great meaſure for that of London and 
other parts. That in particular which is made 
from the apple called redſtreak, is much admired, 
and has a body almoſt equal to that of white wine. 
Lemſter, in this county, is noted for the fineneſs 
both of its wool and bread. Neither is it ill ſup- 


=» plied with wood and water; for beſidrs leſſer ſtreams 


there are the rivers Frome, Loden, Lug, Wye, 
Wadel, Arrow, Dare, and Monow ; the-laſt of 
which is large, and all-of them are well ſtored with 
fiſh, particularly the Wye, which breeds ſalmon. 
It lies in the dioceſe of beenden and Oxford 
1 circuit. e ain e 


"G nr Towns, 
2 


eee hich in a Saxon. Gonifies 14 ford of 


the e is od to have riſerve our rof the 0 
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of Kencheſter, in its neighbourhood, which Camb- 
den believes to have been the Ariconium of Anto- 
ninus. It is very pleaſantly ſituated among mea- 
dows and corn- fields, and is almoſt encompaſſed 
with rivers. It ſeems to have owed its riſe, or at 
leaſt its increaſe, to the building and dedicating a 
church there to Ethelbert, king of the Eaſt An- 
gles, who was murdered in the neighbourhood, 
und afterwards taken into the catalogue of martyrs: 
ſoon after it became a biſhop's ſee, and in conſe- 
quence of that a conſiderable place. In 1055 it 
was ſacked, the cathedral deſtroyed, and its biſhop 
Leofgar carried away captive, by Gryffin, prince 
of South Wales, and Algar, an Engliſhman, who 
had rebelled "againſt Edward the Confeſſor. Ha- 

_ Fold fortified it with a broad and high rampart; 
and it appears by Doomiday-book, that there were 
no more than three hundred men within and with- 
out the wall. A very large and ſtrong caſtle was 
built by the Normans along the Wye, and the 
city walled round. The preſent ſtately: cathedral 
was founded in the reign of Henry I. by-biſhop 
Reinelm, but enlarged and beautified by his ſuc- 
ceſſors. It ſuffered much in the barons wars; and 
was often taken and retaken in the war between 
king Charles I. and the parliament. This city is 
pretty large, and had once fix churches ; but two 
were deſtroyed in the civil wars. It is not very 
populous, nor-well built, many of-the houſes be- 
ing old. Its manufactures are gloves and other 
leathern goods; and its corporation conliſts of a 

mayor, fix aldermen, a high ſteward, deputy 

ſteward, and town-clerk, who have a ſword-bearer, 

and four ſerjeants at mace. Each of the compa- 
nies enjoys diftin& laws and privileges by their 
charter, and each has its hall. The clergy belong- 
ing to the cathedral are, beſides the biſhop, a chan- 


cellor, 
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cellor, ſixteen canons, twenty-ſeven prebendaries, 
à chanter, a treaſurer, twelve vicars choral, with 
deacons, and choiriſters. The city. gave long the 
title- of earl to the noble family of the Bohuas ; 
| then of duke to Henry of Lancaſter, afterwards 
Henry IV. king of England ; after him, of earl 
to Stafford, earl of Buckingham; then of viſcount 
to D'Evereux, earl of Eſſex, which a collateral 
branch of his family {till enjoys, and i is thereby the 
premier viſcount of England. | | 
Leominſter, ot Lemſter, is ſo called, 28 it is 
thought by ſome, from the Britiſh Lhan-Lieni, 
ſignifying a church of nuns; for here Merewalch, 


a Mercian king, founded a church for nuns; Others - 


_ derive it from linum, flax, which grows here re- 
markably good. On a hill ſide, 2 town, 
the alone gend Merwald, or Merewalch, is ſaid to 
have had à caſtle or palace: but, as we obſerved 
before, Leominſter is nom moſt noted for its bee 
and bread. It is a large populous borough, and 

2 great thoroughfare. Its trade in hats, vo 
leather, and wheat, is very conſiderable, and its 
fairs art noted for horſes and black cattle. Lem- 
ſter ore was the name given to its wool once, fo 
much wealth did it bripg the town. It has now 
a ſtately church, and had formerly a priory. Over 
che Lug there are ſeveral bridges. It is ge- 
verned 225 — bailiff, — twelve 
burgeſſes, and à town 1 

rs Fae pes of Pomtret. - 1 er 
Woeobley is a borough. by preſcription, and i is 
_ chiefly mp for its ale. Formerly it had a caſtle, 

and ſince then has ſuffered much by a fire, On 

hich account a collection was made for it. by 


brief: 
is a pret ty large handſome town, ſitu- 


nad under Malvern hills. It has a conſiderable 
mnanofacture of corn and a well endowed hoſpital. 
| 55 Kyneton, 
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Kyneton, on the river Sik is an old, but 
well built town, inhabited chiefly by clothierg, 
and has a good market. 

Roſs, near the river Wye, is a well built popu- 
lous town, and famous for cyder. It was made a 
free borough by Henry III. and its 1 _ 
wy are * frequented. | | 


Auricrrirz i 


| Aohicholhet; near Hereford: as before obſerved, 
is ſuppoſed to be the antient Ariconium, on ac- 
count of the coins, urns, chequer work, _ bricks, 
Ke. found about it. 
Richard's Caſtle. Near this place 18 a well, 
called Bone - well, becauſe it is a ways full of the 
bones of little fiſhes or frogs. 
In the park adjoining to Croft Caſtle is a 
large camp, called the Ambry, * two large 
ditches. 

At Eaton Wall, upon the Wye, near Hereford, 
is a camp that takes up about forty acres. 
Mareſey Hill. In the year 1 575. this hill ſhift- - 


ed its place b e hag 

8 cle = upon the Monow is ; chought to 

have been the Bleſtium of Antoninus. 

Snott Hill upon the Dore. Here is a quarry of 

excellent marble. 

HBradwardin Caſtle, near Whitney, gave bab 

| birth and name to Thomas Bradwardin, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, who for his great learning 

ud, knowledge, . the title of doctor e! 
undus. 


At Creden Hill, not far Komm Mina end is . 
lar e camp, taking up about forty acres. 
In the pariſh of Dinder, near Hereford, is a 
Roman camp, called Oyſter-hill ; and, near Lau- 


terden, you the borders of the county next- 
— 


} 
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Shropſhire, is another, called Brandon; and half 
a a mile from thence is a Britiſh camp, called Coxal. 
Upon Capellar-hill, near Brockhampton, is a large 


ſquare camp called Wobury. | 
Hrs | Cui EF SEATS. | 


Duke of Chandos's, at Aconbury, three miles 
from Hereford; the earl of Oxford's, at Bramp- 
' ton-Bryan, ſeven miles from Ludlow; the coun- 
teſs of Coningſby's, at Hampton-Court, near Here- 
ford ; lord Bateman's, at Shopton-Court, eight 
miles from Hereford ; Mr. Vannecker's heirs, at 
Rotherns, near Hereford, a fine ſeat; Clifford- 
caſtle gave name to, and was antiently the ſeat of 
the Cliffords ; Holm Lacy, near Brockhampton, 
| Hath long been the ſeat of the Scudamores, 


8 


Woncksrzxshix x. 
BoxpakiESs, Exrzxr, and ConTEnTs. 
o 1 3 os | f. | 


This county is . bounded by Warwickſhire on 
the Eaſt, by Gloceſterſhire on the ſouth, by the 
counties of Hereford and Salop on the weſt, and 
on the north by Staffordſhire. According to 
Templeman, it is thirty-ſix miles in length, 
ewenty-cight in breadth, and about one hundred 
and thirty in circumference, within which it con- 
tain ſeven hundreds, and a part of two others, 
eleven market towns, of which three are boroughs, 
one city, namely Worceſter, one hundred and 
fifty two pariſhes, about five hundred and forty 
thouſand acres, and one hundred and three thou- 
— aaron Ras 
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Alk, Soll, and PRoDuce. 


This being an inland county, well cultivated, 
and free from lakes, marſhes, or ſtagnant waters, 
the air is very ſweet and wholeſome all over it. 
The ſoil in general is very rich, producing corn, 
fruit, eſpecially pears, of which they make a great 
deal of perry, hops, and paſture. The hills are 
covered with ſheep, and the meadows with cattle. 
Hence they have wool, cloth, ſtuffs, butter, and 
cheeſe in abundance. They are alſo well ſupplied 
with fuel, either wood or coal, and falt from their 
brine pits and falt ſprings. Of the laſt they have 
not only enough for themſelves, . but export large 
quantities by the Severn, which noble river, to 
the great convenience and emolument of the in- 
| habitants, runs from north to ſouth thro? the 
very middle of the county, enriching the ſoil, 
and yielding it plenty of fiſh, and an eaſy expedi- 
tious conveyance of goods to and from it. The 
bother rivers by which it is watered are the Stour, 
Avon, Teme, &c. It ſends nine members to par- 
liament, viz. twofor the county, two for.the city 
of Worceſter, two for Droitwich, two for Eve- 
ſham, and one for Bewdley; and lies in the dioceſe 
of Worceſter, and Oxford circuit, 5 


Cnixr Towns. 


Worceſter, the etymology of which is un- 
certain, called in Latin Wigornia, ſtands up- 
on the Severn, but is ſituated ſo low, that 
it can hardly be ſeen, till one is cloſe upon it. 
lt is ſuppoſed to be the Branonium of Antoninus, 
the Branogenium of Ptolemy, and to have been 
built by the Romans to awe the Britons on a, 

bo bother 
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|  Gther ſide of the Severn. It was made an epiſco- | 


pal fee about the year 680 by Sexulphus, biſhop 
of the Mercians ; but the preſent cathedral was 
begun by Wulſton, in the year 1084. The town 
hath been ſeveral times burnt down: firſt, in 10471, 
by Hardicanute, who alſo maſſacred the citizens; 


ſecondly, not long after William Rufus's time; 


and a third time, when king Stephen beſieged 
and took it. Here, in later times, was fought 
that battle, in which Charles II. with his Scotch 
army, was defeated by Cromwell. In a garden; 


| near the ſouth gate of the city, where the action 


was hotteſt, the bones of the ſlain are often dug 
up. It had formerly ſtrong walls, and a caſtle; . 
but theſe have been demoliſned long ago. It is 
now a large city, the ſtreets broad and well paved; 
and ſome of them very regular and well built, par- 
- ticularly Foregate-ſtreet ; ſo that, in general, it is 
a very agreeable place. The cathedral is a ſtately 
edifice, and among other monuments in it, are 
thoſe of king John, of Arthur, elder brother to 
Henry VIII. and of the counteſs of Saliſbury, 
who gave, occaſion to the inſtitution of the order 
of the Garter. There are ſeven or eight hoſpitals 
in and about the city; of which that built and en- 
dowed by Robert Berkley, of ' Spetchley, eſq; is 
a very noble one. There is a ſchool founded by 
Henry VIII: three other ſchools, and fix charity 
ſchools. The Guildhall, and the workhouſe, are 
ſtately ſtructures. The churches, St. Nicholas and 
All-Saints, have been lately rebuilt, and are very 
 handſomecdifices. The city carries on a great trade, 
for which it is chiefly indebted to its ſituation up- 
on the Severn. A prodigious number of people 
are employed in and abour it, in the manufacture 
of broad cloth and gloves. The Welch inhabit a 
| Part of it, and ſpeak their own language. = 
. 1 {1 "Market 
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market is well ſupplied with proviſions, corn, and 
cattle, and its key is much frequented by ſhips. 
By a charter from James l. it is governed by a 
mayor, ſix aldermen, who are juſtices of the peace, 
and choſen out of twenty-four capital citizens, a 
ſheriff, the city being a county of itſelf, a com- 
mon council, conſiſting of forty-eight other eiti- 
zens, out of which two chamberlains are yearly 
ehoſen, a recorder, town clerk, two coroners, a 
word · bearer, thirteen conſtables, and four fer- 
jeants at mace. Of the biſhops of this ſee, there 
have been, it is faid, one pope, four ſaints, ſeven 
lord high-chaneellors, eleven ' archbiſhops, two 
lord treaſurers;. one chancellor to the queen, one 
tord preſident of Wales, and one vice-preſident. 
The city, at-preſent, gives title of earl and mar- 
quis to the duke of Beaufort. „ 
Droitwich, upon the river Salwarp, is remarka- 
ble for its ſalt ſprings and brine pits, though it is at 


a great diſtance from the ſea, and has a river f 


freſh water running by it. Of the water of theſe 
ſprings is made the pureſt and whiteſt kind of 
falt in little houſes built about chem. The quan- 
_ tity may be judged of by the taxes paid from 
thence to the crown, amounting to above fifty thou- 
ſand pounds a year, at the rate of three ſhillings and 
| fix pence a buſhel. They formerly made uſe of 
wood in theſe ſalt-works; but that not being equal 
to ſo great and conſtant a conſumption, they now 
burn coal, and not wood, in their boiling-houſes. 
That they were known and uſed before the Con- 
queſt appears from Doomſday- book, in which is 
the following paſſage: In which there be eight 
fats of ſalt belonging to the king and the earl, 
Which, in every 9 wealling, yield on the 


Friday ſcteen bullings.“ The town, conſiſting: 
of four hundred houſes, and four churches, is a 


corpo- 
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corporate. bailiwic, and much enriched by its 
falt-works. The ſalt that is boiled out of theſe 
pits is accounted the beſt inland ſalt of England, 
and perhaps as good as any in the world. The 
' Proprietors of the ſalt pits are a corporation, and 
none can be a burgeſs of Droitwich, or vote for 
members of parliament, unleſs he has ſome pro- 
voy in the ſprings. The town has had charters 
from ſeveral kings; the firſt it had from king 
John, which. is ftill extant, and the laſt from 
James the Firſt. It is governed by a bailiff and 
burgeſſes. e 1 „„ 
Euveſham, a neat town ſeated on a gentle aſcent 
from the river Avon. It had antiently a famous 
monaſtery, built about the year 700; it is of great 
antiquity, and enjoys many privileges, ſome by 
preſcription, and others by divers charters. At 
the requeſt of prince Henry, James the Firſt 
granted them a new charter, by which the corpo- 
- rationconſiſts of a mayor, fevenaldermen, twelve ca- 
pital burgeſſes, a recorder, and chamberlain, who 
ate all-of the common-council, beſides twenty-four 
other burgeſſes, called aſſiſtants, with juriſdiction 
over the neighbouring parifh of Bengworth, and 
other privileges, particularly a power to try and exe- 
Cine felons within the borough, Here was formerly 
a caſtle; and now there are two pariſh churches, a 
handſome ſtone bridge over the Avon, with a har- 
bour for barges, a grammar ſchool, and two 
charity-{chools, for maintaining of Which, Mr. 
Deacle, a woollen-draper in London, left three 
thouſand pounds. From this town, that rich va - _ 
ley which runs along the banks of the Avon, to 
Stratford, takes its name. In the reign of king 
William, it had the honour to give the title of ba- 
ron to the great lord chancellor Somers. Here 
prince Edward, afterwards king Edward the Firſt, 
STS... oh EL] entirely 
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entirely defeated Simon Montfort, earl of Lei- 
ceſter, ſet his father and uncle at liberty, and 
broke the power of the barons by the death of 
Montfort, who fell at the beginning of the en- 

gagement. 323% Eg og 

 _ Bewdley, Beawley, or Beaulieu, upon the bank 
of the Severn, is ſo named from its pleaſant fitu- 
ation upon the deglivity of a hill, overlooking 
the river, and commanding a fine A of the 
country, and formerly of the foreſt of Wyre, re- 
markable for its tall ſtately oaks and other trees, 
which have been ſince either blown or cut down. 
it ſeht burgeſſes to parliament very early, and 
had charters and great privileges from Edward 
the Fourth and Henry the Seventh, which were 
confirmed with the addition of others, by Henry 
VIII. in whoſe reign it was annexed to the county 
of Worceſter. King James the Firſt granted it a 
charter, of which a ſurrender was procured in 
Charles the Second's reign, and the corporation 
was new modelled. King James the Second com- 
8 85 it to accept of a new charter; but the 
former ſurrender, upon a trial, was held void, 
and a new charter was obtained of queen Anne; 
in conſequence of which it is governed by a bailiff 
and burgeſſes, recorder, ſteward, town-clerk, &c. 
It carries on a conſiderable trade, by means of 
the Severn, in falt, glaſs, iron ware, and Man- 
cheſter goods; but its chief manufacture is 
caps, commonly called Monmouth caps. It 
bas a good market for corn, malt, leather, and 

FF W Rach 
| Nabu or Sturbridge, ſo named from the 

river Stour, on which it ſtands; is a well built 
market town, noted for its glafs manufacture, and 
for the clay of which crucibles is made, and the 
ſtone pets in which glaſs- makers melt their metal. 
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King Edward VI. founded and liberally endowed 
a grammar ſchool here; and a noble hoſpital hath 
fince been founded and endowed by Thomas Foley, 
eſq; at Swinford, near this place, in which ſixty 
r children are to be maintained and inſtructed 
in grammar, writing, arithmetic, &c. to fit them 
for trade. Here is alſo a manufacture of frieze- 
cloth, that ſucceeds very well. 
" Kidderminſter is a neat town, ſtanding alſo up. 
on the Stour, over againſt Stourbridge, of which 
the Biſſets, great men in their time, were n 
ly lords. It is governed by a balliff, who is a 
juſtice of the peace, twelve capital burgelies 
twenty- ve common council men, and other in- 
ferior officers. Here is a conſiderable manufac- 
ture of cloth, and linſey-woolleys ; and Baxter, the 
famous divine, i in Charles II. time, was miniſter of 
this town. It has a handſome church, free-ſchool, - 
and town-hall, and anticatly ſent members to par- 
liament. 
Perſhore, ſo e from the pear- trees with 
which the neighbouring country abounds, is a 
large antient town, has a manufacture of ſtock- 
ings, and is a conſiderable thoroughfare, A 
monaſtery was built here in the time af King 
| ee, „ 


| Anrigyrrits a and Contouus, | 2 


ner 


bebe called Great and. Line Malvern : * 7 
three medicinal ſprings, of which one is good for 
. ſore eyes, and therefore called eye-well ; another, 
called — is reſorted to fl ſuch as my 

| ulcers 


3 


FFT 
ulcers and ſcorbutic complaints; the third is 
noted for the cure of tumours and outward 
ſores. 1 e PE: 
Dorn, a village in the pariſh of Blockley, on 
the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the Shue, Some veſtiges of 
a city are ſtill diſcernible on the foſſe- way; and a 
reat- many Roman and Britiſh coins have been 
ED Le 8 

At Abberton, near Perſhore, is a mineral water 
of much the ſame nature as that of Epſom. _ 
Upon Harrow Hill, near Eveſham, is a ſpring 
ſaid to be good for ſore eyes. „ 
Woodbery Hill. On the top of it is an old en- 
trenchment, called Owen Glendower's camp. 


* 


Fraurs growing wild in WonensrrsEIRE. 


 Colchicum vulgare ſeu anglicum purpureum & al- 
bum, common meadow ſaffron, in the meadows of 
this country; cynogloſſum folio xirente, the leſſer 
green. leaved hounds- tongue, in ſome ſhady lanes 
near Worceſter; ſorbus pyriformis, found by Dr. 
Pitts, in a foreſt of this county, and probably 
the ſame as the /orbus ſativa, the true or manured 
ſervice, or ſorb- tree; triticum majus gluma foliacea, 
ſeu triticum polonicum, Polonian wheat found in the 
fields in this county and Staffordſhire. 


Cuff SEATS. 

The earl of Shrewſbury's, at Grafton, nine 
miles from Worceſter; the earl of Coventry's, at 
Cream: court, near that city, at Feckenham lodge, 
Eight miles from it, and Stoke upon Severn, fix 
miles from it; lord Craven's, at Linchwick, ele- 
ven miles from Worceſter; lord Sandys's, at Om- | 
berlley; lord Littelton's, - at Hagley ; and Mr. 

Foley's, at Whiteley-courrt. 1. 
V 8 H h 2  War- 
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WarwrckSHIRE., 
I . BounDARIES, ExTENT,, and. CONTENTS, Pl 


eee is bounded on "the 1 by North⸗ 
amptonſhire, | Leiceſterſhire, | and the militar7 
way called Watling-ſtreet ; on the ſouth py Ox- 
fordſhire and Glouceſterſhire; on the weſt, for 
the greateſt part, by Worceſterſhire; and on the 

nort -weſt by Staffordſhire. From north to fouth 
it is near forty miles in length, about thirty mn: 
breadth from eaſt to welt, and about one hun- red 
and thirty in circumference in which fpace it con- 
tains ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand acres, five 
hundreds, one hundred and fifty-eight parifhes, 


. ſeventeen market towns, and one kun ee and 


fifty five thouſand inhabitants. It is partly in the 
dgioceſe of Worceſter, and partly in that o Litch- 
field and Coventry, and ſends eight members to 
parliament, two for the county, and two for each 
of the following towns, Coventry, Warwick „and 
Tamworth. Ihe laſt, tho' a part of it 1s in . 
e we ſhall deſcribe ; in | this, 5 


Ain 80 Sou, 


This county being divided into two a called 
the Felden and Wosdland, the latter was former - 
ly over - run with ha and conſequently un- 
healthy ; but the wood h aving been ſince. almoſt 
all eut donn for the iron works in the neighbour- 
ing counties, both parts are now equally healthy. 

n former times. the Felden was moſtly. corn land, 


"Hs 1 very little paſture; but now the caſe is much 
© abies, for the werter ** of the A non 


pio- 


18 


E NNO ES ANB ͤĩð 
produces corn, and the Felden paſture. The air 
of both is exceeding gobd, and the foil rich; 
that of the Woodland having been greatly im- 


** 


proved by matle and other mahute, As it is, more- 
over; an inland eounty, and at a great diftance 
from the ſea, well cultivated, and well watered 
by a great many brooks and rivers, the air can- 
not poflibly be bad. The commodities and pro- 
duce of the county are chiefly corn, malt, wood, 


wool, ifon, coal, and excellent cheeſe. 
, 


Its chief rivers are the Avon and the Tame, 
into both of which à great many leſſer ſtreatns fal- 
ling, ſerve at the ſame time to embellifh the coun- 
ty, and fertilize the foil. Into the Avon, on 
the ſouth fide, fall the Leam, the Jeken, and 


— — = 
— — mens 


the Stour; and on the north, rhe Swift, the Sher= 


burn, the Holbroke, the Arrow, and. Aln. Se- 

veral ſtnaller currents alfo loſe themſelves in the 
_Faftie; of which the moſt conſiderable are the 
Anker and the Blythe. Beſides rivers, this 

county has falt ſprings and mineral waters. 


$ 


A. 


© It& our deſcription of the towns we ſhall begin 
with Coventty, as it is a city, and, together with 

Litchfield, the ſee of a biſhop, deriominated of 

Litchffeld and Coventry, — . 

__ "Coventry is an antient place, and is fuppoſed 

ts derive its name from a convent, formerly ſitu- 


5 ated here. Hither Robert de Limſey, biſhop öf 


Litchfield and Cheſter, removed his fee; tempted, 

naàãs it is ſaid, by the wealth of the convent: how- 
ever, the fee returned, in à ſhort time, to Litch- 
PATEL VE HS field 


JS. 


— V! ˙¹wmůã , 
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field again, with this condition however, that the 
biſnop ſhould be ſtiled of Litchfield and Coventry. 

Leofric, earl of Mercia, who rebuilt the religious 
houſe after it had been deſtrgyed by the Danes, 
and was lord of the place about the year 1040, is 
ſaid, upon ſome provocation from the citizens, to 
have loaded them with heavy taxes. Being impor - 
tuned by his lady Godiva to remit them, he con- 
ſented, upon condition that ſne would ride naked 
thro' the town, which he little imagined ſhe would 
ever conſent to: but he found himſelf miſtaken, 
for ſhe accepted the offer, and rode thro' the 
towꝛn, with her Jong hair ſcattered all over 
her body, having firſt. enjoined the citizens not 
do venture, upon pain of death, to look out while 
| the paſſed. It is ſaid, however, that a certain 
taylor could not help peeping, and to this day 
there is an effigy of him at the window whence 
he looked. To commemorate, this extraordinary 
tranſaction, and out of reſpect to the memory of 
their patroneſs, the citizens make a proceſſion - 
. Every year with the figure of a naked woman on 
horſeback. After Leofric's death, the earls. of 

Cheſter became lords of the city, and granted it 
many privileges. At length it was annexed to 
the earldom of Cornwall, and growing conſidera- 
ble, had divers immunities and privileges conferred 
upon it by ſexeralkings, particularly that of a mayor 
and two bailiffs by Edward III. and Henry VI. 
made it, in conjunction with ſome other towns 
and villages, a diſtinct county, independent of 
the county of Warwick; but afterwards Edward 
IV. for their diſloyalty, deprived them of their 

iberties, which were not reſtored, until they had 
paid a fine of five hundred marks. By a charter 

1 5 James I. an alderman. is allotted to each 
ward, with the powers of juſtices of the PRE 
VV e 5 within 


| 


within the city and its liberties. The walls 
were ordered to be demoliſhed at the reſtoration, 
and now nothing remains of them but the gates, 
which are very lofty. It is noted for two parlia- 
ments held in it, the one called the parliameat of 
Dunces, and the other of Devils; the former in 
the reign of Henry IV. and: the other in that of 
Henry VI. It was on account of the excluſion of 
the lawyers that the former was denominated of 
the Dunces; and the attainders of the duke of 
Vork, and the earls of Saliſbury, Warwick, and 
March, procured the other the epithet of Devils. 
By a legacy of Sir William Hollis, lord mayor of 
London, in the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtately 
croſs was erected in the market- place, and adorn- 
ed with the ſtatues: of moſt of the kings of Eng- 
' land; The churches of St. Michael and Trinity 
are magnificent antient ſtructures: the former, in 
particular, has a very lofty ſpire, all of ſtone, and 
ſaid to have been twenty years and more in build. 
ing. The town-houſe is much admired for its 
painted windows, repreſenting ſeveral kings, and- 
others, that have been benefectors to the city. 
It has beſides the magiſtrates alrealy mentioned, 


* oo *.. 


city are tammies and ribbands. It reaped great 
benefit formerly from being the only market town 
of the county. It has a free ſchool, with a library, 
and an hoſpital well endowed. The titles of viſ-. 
count Deerhurft, and earl of Coventry, were con- 
_ ferred by king William HI. on Thomas, lord Co- 
ventry, of Alleſborough, in. whoſe family they 


fink continue. OY | | 
Warwick. From this town the county derives 

 _ ts name; it is very antient, and ſuppoſed by 
COT» "Ih 4 Cambden 
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Cambden to be the place called by the Romans 

Præſidium, where the Dalmatian horſe were 

poſted. It ſtands on a rock of free · ſtone, of which 
all the public edifices in the town are built. At 

the Norman invaſion it was a conſiderable place; 
and had many burgeſſes, of whom twelve were 

Vybliged by their tenure to accompany the king in 

bis wars. The caſtle was antiently very ſtrong, 

both by nature and art, and is now a moſt noble 
and delightful. dwelling; the rock on Which it 
ſtands being forty feet above the river, but, on 
the north fide, level with the town. In Septem- 
ber 1694, the city ſuffered much by a fire, occa- 
ſioned by 2 ſpark blown from a ftick, as it was 
carrying croſs a lane; but by an act of parliament 
for rebuilding it, and the liberal contributions of 
the nation, it hath riſen again out of its aſhes more 
magnificent than it was before. It is ſupplied 
with water brought in pipes from ſpripgs half a 
mile from the town, beſides what it derives from:the _ 
wells within it made in the rock; and it is ealily 
kept clean, by being ſituated upon a declivity. 
Four ſtreets, from the four cardinal points of the 
compaſs, meet in the centre of the town. The 
_ country all around is very beautiful, of which, 
from a terrace in the caſtle, now the feat of earl 

Brook and Warwick, there is a very noble proſpect. 

I be principal public buildings are St, Mary's, a 
very ſtately edifice, an hoſpital, a town - houſe of 
free · ſtone, three charity ſchools, and a noble 

bridge over the Avon. It has had feveral charters; 

hut is governed at preſent by a mayor, twelve 
brethren, twenty-four burgeſſes, &c. It is a very 
\ - handſome populous town, and gives title of earl 
do the family of the „„ oO 
Tamworth, as we obſerved before, is part 15 | 
„ 35% ᷑ ũ ÄeÜ 
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earl Ferrers. It is noted far ite ale, and has a 


igh· ſteward, an under-ſteward, recorder, and 
C 
Birmingham, noted fot its hard wares, is 
a large populous town, and ſtands partly on the 
ſide of u hill, and partly at the bottom. The 


bag to this town. It is r by a bailiff, a 


manufacture of hard wares is the only buſineſs of 


the place, and employs a great number of hands. 
| Theſe wares they have brought to ſuch perfection, 
hy their application and ingenuity; that they are 
conſequenge of theſe manufactures, the town is in 
aà very dong condition, and both its public 
and private buildings increaſe very faſt. 
Aaulceſter is a very antient towns. A great many 


> * 
2 


Roman coins have been found here; particularly, 


hot many years ſince, in digging the foundation 
of a cellar, an urn full of gold and filver Roman 


_ Coins was diſcovered, which was Claimed by earl 
Brock, as lord of the manor. On this account, 
_ nd from the Roman way, called Ickenild-ſtreet, 
pPalſing thro' it, it is ſuppoſed. to have been a Ro- 
man | cr After the conqueſt, there was a 
royal manſion here, in which ſome of our kings 


1 5 7 F 


Strat- 
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Stratford is à handſome town nd Sötporstion, 
governed by a mayor, recorder, high-ſteward, and 
twelve aldermen, of whom two are juſtices, and 
twelve capital bürgeſſes. Here is a fine bridge 
over the Avon, built by Hugh Clopton, ſome- 
time lord mayor of London, and a grammar ſchool 
and alms-houſe endowed by Edward VI. with 
lands formerly belonging to the fraternity of the 
holy croſs. © In the north iſle of Trinity church, 
all ar was mortal of that great dramatic poet, 
Shakeſpeare, was interred, in the year 1364. By 
the river Avon, the city of Briſtol carries on 4 
very lucrative trade with this town and county, 
bringing great quantities of goods of ſeveral ſorts 
into it, and ee back a vaſt deal of corn and 
cheele. 5 ee q IF 
= Kyneton has a cored: mackey' for' black cattle; 
and — King John is 48 to have Feger his court 
ſome time. 
Edge Hin is dar for the: battle fought: there 
between king Charles I. and the parliament, Sep- 
tember 9, 1642. Near it is a valley called the 
vale of Red-horſe, from the colour of the oil, and 
the figure of a horſe cut out of the ſide of che 
hill by the country people, which ſome freeholders 
in the r are obliged, by their wire, 


to keep up, „ 1 or RR 


Nuneaton is 2 pretty good town. It was at firſt 
called Eaton, that i is, a ton upon à river, for it 
ſtands upon the river Anker, and afterwards 
Nuneaton, from a nunnery founded in it by 
Robert Boſſu. earl of Leiceſter. There is 2 
free ſchool in 119 and a manulaRure 95 woollen | 
cloth. . 
Atherton on the Stour 4 is a conſiderable town; 
and 1 * a — 0 "now 1 * beſt 
5 nown 
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known by its fair, which i is the reateſt i inE 
| land For cheeſe. 3444 _ 25 


Wigs A + - + — , 4 
bY 2 iin CY VEST 9 D 


ae f © Avrigerrizs and Congosrries. 3 
1 Shugbury the ſtones called aſtroites are 
ine 
Wormleighton is noted for the richneſs of ts 
ſheep-paſtures. In the reign of James I. it 
title of baron to the Spencers, afterwards earls ; of 
Sunderland. ; 
Leamington has it name from the little river 
| Leame that runs by it. Here is a falt ſpring, 
_ is uſed by the =o” for ſeaſoning their 
read... 

At Newenham Regis, near the river Swift, are 
three ſprings, which have the taſte and colour of 
milk. They are reckoned 125 for the ſtone, be - 
ing exceeding diuretic, and for cloſing and heal - 
ing green wounds. 

Gup's-cliff, near Warwick, is the place where, as 
fame tells us, Guy of Warwick the celebrated hero, 
after he had finiſhed his martial atchierements, | 
lead a hermit 8 life, and was at laſt buried: but 
others, with more probability, think that it took 
its name from Guy de Beauchamp, who lived 
much 1 
HBarford, near Warwick. Here one 9 0 
Fairfax, born i in 1647, is ſaid to have lived in the 
fame houſe with his father and mother, grand- 
father and grandmother, 1 gre eat grandfather and 
great grandmother ; none of the three 
wt of either 2 had been twice mar- 
ried. . 

Kenelworth was antiently a very ſtrong gs kinks: | 


beautiful _— in the centre of the county. * 
0 
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of ſtone are often found here, ſuppoſed to have 
been thrown from ſlings in the barons wars; and 
here Edward II. was kept ſome time a priſoner. 
Queen Elizabeth gave it to Robert Dudley, earl 
of Leiteſter, WHO hid wut -fixty thouſand 
pounds in embelliſhing it, and... entertained ;the 


queen, an her whole e court, ſeventeen ays 
in it. 


Is Manceſter, ſuppoſedl by Cambden to YEa 1 
Mandbeſſedum of Antoninus. 
At Dove bridge, near Rugby, den was an- 
85 richly. a W Y e 0 
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| 30 Optra gy antabicits oller, thillet e cyperus is, 
frequetit by the Tame-fide, near Tamworth: 9200 


"elſewhere 3 operas longus inoderus 5 2 als 
4 ſerates, 


r cyperoides altiſimum folits 55 cart 
ng rooced baſtard cy 1 þ in bogs places by 
— river Tame, at Dorſthill, near Ieh 


is ſpecies is rare in En land, it hath been und 


n mort ditches at Middleton, neat Draytoh ; Jun. 
tus lædii minor Panicula glombrdta Agel, 41. 


Juncus emine lithoſpermi, black headed rulh with 
otnif ſeed, in the ſatnle plates as the cperus lon- 
s Fodor us 1 gramen typeroides $6.4 it. a * Pics 


1 — 8 elegant Type th a 


rough ead, ih 4 poo At idle ros to- 
watds Coleſhill; gramen 9 9 8 2 polyRachion mo- 
Fas, ſpicis terttibus were, great eyperus graſs with 
round upright ſpikes, in | * pools About Mid- 


Meton; Iuvarla, minor, moon. wort, 18 found in 
F b ſeveral 


9 


1 
<1 


'Vj * Watling-flreet, nor pg 17000 l 8 


r nalen, naked horſe. fail or mave alk, | 
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ſeveral eloſes about Sutten Colſield, on the is | 
ide of the-town' 5 marcifes Huvpebris gallidus, re 


luten, alias bulba cadium vugatius, wild Eg 

ted; in ſome paſtuxes about Sutton Colheld,” an 
the eaſt; ſide of the town plentifully; — — 
aquaticum- five maratripbyllum foliis faniculi, ranuu- 
culi flore & capitulo; tennel leaved water erow- foot 
in the river Tame, and the brooks that run in- 


= ; turritis vulgatior, five braffica ſylveſtris fo- 
liis integres & heſpedis, tower-muſtard, on Dorſt- 


hill near Tamworth; vaccinia rubra Juris foliis, 


red whorts or bilberries, on the black boggy⸗ 
|  heaths between Middleton and Sutton; equiſetum 
fue hippuris tenueſſima non aſpera, wood 'horſe-tail, 


in moiſt places, and in the watery ditches between 


Middleton and Sutton; erica baccifera procumbens 
nigra, black berried heath, crow-berries, or crake- 


| berries, on the maiſt banks, by the parat Mid- 


dleton, on the ſide next the London road, where 


is alſo found ofmunda regales; biſtorta major, the 
greater biſtort or ſnake weed, in the meadows. at 


Tamworth and Faſeley, plentifully ; ; vitis idee 


thyme foliis, alias vaccinia paluſtria, five oxycoccus, 
marſh whortle - berries, moor - berries, or corn- 


berries, in the mooriſh grounds i in Sutton Colfield 


park, e 


89 of the NopiLiTY, &c. 
| Earl Ferrers's, « Tamworth caſtle . earl of; 


Denbigh's, at Newnham-paddox, near Rugby ; j 
earl of Northampton's, at Compton in the 


vale; earl of Plymouth's, at Hewell-Grange; 
lord viſcount Hereford's, at Caſtle- Bromwich; 
lord 3 at W five miles from 


Warwick; 5 
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Warwick; earl of Hertford's, at Raglye and 
Popham ; earl 'Brook's, at Warwick caſtle lord 
Digby's, at Coleſhill nine miles from Coventry; 

lord Dormer's, at Grove- park; lord Archer's, 
at Umberſlade; 3 Sir Charles Mordaunt 85 at Wal- 
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ERRAT A. 


vol. II. page 103, 8 lines from the bottom, ſor about 
thirty miles, read above forty. 

Vol. II. page 111, for Edinburghſhire or Weſi-Lathian, 
read Mid- Lothian. 
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